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LETTERS 


TO AND FUOM 


EMINENT PERSONS. 


I. From Algernon Sidney, in answer to o,ne persuading his retura 
to Juigland soon after the Restoration. 


Smj, 

I AM sorry I cannot' in all things conform myself to the 
a<lvicc of my friends. If theirs had any joint coucenunent 
with mine, I would willingly submit my interest to theirs; 
blit when 1 alone am intcrestod, and they only advise me 
to come over as soon us the act of indemnity is past, be- 
cause they think it is best for me, 1 catinot wholly lay aside 
my own jadgrnent and chpice. I confess, we are natur- 
ally inclined to delight in our own country, and I have a 
particular love to mine: I hope I have given some testimony 
of it. 1 think that being exiled from it is a great evil, and 
would redeem myself from it with the loss of a great deal 
of iiiy blood. But when that country of niiue, which used 
to he esteemed a jwradise, is now like to bo made a stage 
of injury; the liberty which we hoped to establish, op- 
pressed ; all manner of profaueness, looseness, luxury, and 
ioiSvdness, set up in its height, instead of"* piety, virtue, 
so])ricty, and modesty, which we hoped God, by onr hands, 
would have introduced ; the best of our nation matle a prey 
to the worst; the parliament, court, and army corrupted; 
the people enslaved; all things vendible; and no. man safe 
but by such evil and infamous means as flattery and bribery; 
what joy can I have in iny own country in this condition? 
Is it a pleasure to sec all that I love iii the world sold and 
destroyed ? Shall I renounce all my old principles, learn 
the vile court arts, and make tny peace by bribing some 
of them? Shall their corruption and vice be my safety? 
Ah ! no : bcUer is a life among strangers, than in my 
own country upon such conditions. Whilst 1 live, I will 
vou nu ’ B 
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From Algernon Sidney, 

endeavour ta preserve my liberty; or, at least, not consent 
to the destroying of it. 1 hope 1 shall die in the same prin- 
ciples in which 1 have lived, and will live no longer than they 
can prCwserve me. I have in my life been guilty of many 
follies ; but, as I think, of no meanness. 1 will not blot and 
defile that which is past^ by endeavouring to j)rovidc for the 
future. 1 have ever had in my mind, that when God should 
cast me into such a condition as that I cannot save my life 
but by doing an indecent thing, he shews me, the time is 
come wherein I should resign it. And wdien I cannot live 
in own country b*it by such means as are worse than dy- 
ing in it, I think he shews me, that I ought to keep myself 
out of it. Let them please themselves with making the king 
glorious, who think a whole people may justly be sacrificed 
lor the interest and pleasure of one man and a few of his fol- 
lowers. Let them rejoice iii their subtilty, who, by betraying 
the former powers, liave gained the favour of jLhis, and not 
only preserved but ad\ance(l themselves ‘in those dangerous 
changes. Nevertheless, perhaps, thc*^ may find the king’s 
glory is their shame; his plenty, the people’s misery; and 
that the gaining an office, or a little money, is a poor re- 
ward for destroying a nation, which, if it were preserved 
in liberty and virtue, tvould truly be the most glorious in 
the world : and others may find, they have, with much pains, 
]>urchased their own shame and misery; a dear price paid 
tor that which is not worth keeping, nor the life that is uc- 
’companied with it. The honour of English parliaments has 
ever been in making the nation glorious and happy, not ia 
selling and destroying the interest of it to satisfy the lust of 
one mnn. Miserable nation ! that from so great a height of 
glory is fallen into the most despicable condition in the 
world, of having all its good depending upon ilic breath 
and will of the vilest persons in it! Cheated and sold by 
them they trusted ! Infamous traffick, equal, almost in guilt 
to that of J 4 tda$l In all preceding ages, ]jarliameuts have 
been the pillars of our liberty; the sure defenders of the 
oppressed. They who formerly could bridle kings, and keep 
the balance equal between them and the people, are now 
become the-inktrumenis of all our oppressions, and a sword 
in his hand to destroy us. They arc led by a tew in- 
terested persons, who are willing to buy offices for them- 
selves by the misery of the whole nation, and tlie blood of 
the most worthy and eminent persons in it. Detestable 
bribes! worse than the oaths now ia fashion in this mer- 
c<inary court! I mean to owe neither my life nor liberty to 
any such means. When the innocence of my actions will 
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Fmn Algernon Sidnej/. 

not protect me, I will stay away till the stopm^be overpast. 
In short, where Vane, Lambert, and Haslerigge cannot live 
m sahity, I cannot live at all. If I had been in England I 
should *^have expected a lodging with them< or, though 
they may be the first, as being more eminent than I must 
expect to follow their example in suffering, as I have been 
their companion in acting. 1 am mist ?n amaise at the mis- 
taken informations that were sent to me by my friends, full 
of expectations of favours and employments. VV'ho can think, 
that they who imprison them, would employ me; or suffer 
me to live, when they are put to death ! If t might live and 
be employed, can it be expected, that! should serve a go- 
yernmeni that seeks such detestable ways of establishing 
itself? All ! no ; [ have not learned to make my own peace 
by persecuting and betraying my brctiiren more innocent 
and worthy than myself. 1 must live by just means, and serve 
to just ends, or not at all. After such a manifestation of the 
ways by whicli it ia^intended the king shall govern, I should 
have renounced any jdacc of favour, into which the kindness 
and intlustry of my friends might have advanced me, when 
I found those that were better tlian I, were only fit to be 
destroyed. I had formerly some jealousies, the fraudulent 
proclfimatlon for indemnity increased them. The impri- 
soning those three men and turning out all the officers of the 
army, contrary to promise, confirmed me in my resolutions 
not to return. 

To conclude, the tide is not to be diverted, nor the op- 
pressed delivered; but God in his time will have mercy on 
his people. He will save and defend them, and avenge the 
blood of those who shall now perish, upon the heads ot those 
who in their pride think nothing is able to oppose them. 
Happy are those whom God shall make instruments of his 
justice, iu so blessed a work; if I can live to see that day, I 
shall be ripe for the grave, and able to say^vith joy, 
now kltes^t thou (kij sei^a7U depart in peacCy 

Farewell ; my thoughts as to king and state* depending 
upon their actions, no man shall be a more faitliful servant 
to him than I, if he make the good and prosperity of his peo- 
ple Ins glory ; none more his enemy if he does the contrary. 
To my particular friends 1 shall be constant in all occasions, 
and to you, 

*A most affectionate Servant, 

A. Sinitiy. 


1756, Stpt 
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From Oliver Cromwell 


IL Oliver Cromwell to his Son-in-law, Gen. Fleetwooch 

Dear C>1\rles, Jug. 22 ^ \ 653 . 

«Al/f HOUGH I doe not soe often as is desired (by mee) ac- 
quaint yon how it Ss \lith me, yet I doubt not of your 
prayers on my b^^alfe, that in all things I may walk as be- 
coiiieth the gospel. Truly I never more needed all helps 
from my Christian friendes than nowe; fain would I have my 
service accepted of the saiiicts (if the Lord will) but it is 
not soe, beinge of cliiFerent judgments, and of e^ch sort 
some seokinge to propagate their owne, that spirit of kind- 
nesso that is to them all, is hardly accepted of any. I hope 
I can say it, iny life has been a willing sacrifice, and my 
liopp is for them all, yet it much falls out as when the two 
“Jlebrews were rebuked, you knowe upon whome they turned 
their despleasure : but the Lord is wise^ and'vvill, 1 trust, 
make manifest that I am no encmie. # 

0 howe easie is mercie to be abused ! Persuade friendes 
with you to be very sober; if the day of the Lord be so 
neare (as some say) howe should our moderation appear! 
If every one, instead of contendinge, would justifie his 
forme by love and. meeknesse, wisdom would be justified 
pf her children; but, alass! 1 am in n»y temptation ready 
to say, 0 would 1 had wiuges like a dove, then would I Hie 
away and be at rest! But this I foare is my liaste, 

1 blesse the Lord, I have somcwlmt keepes me alive, 
some sparkes of the light of his countenance, and some 
syncerityc above man’s judgment Excuse mee thus un- 
bo welling myselfe to yoxi, and pray for mee, and desire miy 
friendes to doe soe also. My love to thy dear wife, whome 
I indeacl entyrely love both naturally, and upon the best 
accoimt; andnuy blessinge, if it be worth any thinge, tipoii 
thy little Inihe. 

Sir Geo"go Ascough having occasions with you, desired 
my letters to you <ni his bohalfc; if hee come or send, I 
pray you show him what favome you can ; indeed his services 
have been considerable for the state, and I doubt he has 
not beenc answered With suitable respect ; therefore againe 
I desire you and the commissioners to take him into a very 
peculiar care, and help him' soe farr as justice and reason 
wiU any waios afford. Remember my hearty affections to ail 
the officers; the Lord blesse you all, soe praycth. 

Your truly loving father, 

1761, May. O, Cromwell. 



tfom Oliver Cromwell 


ill. Oliver Croiiuvtill to the Spf'iiher of the Houjsc of Oommons# on 
ibuiuling a Colkijo at Durham. 


Sir, 

Having received information from the, mayor and citi- 
zens of Durham, and some gentlemen of the northerne 
countys, that upon tlieire petition to the parliament, that 
the houses of the late Deane and Chapter in the citie of 
Durham might be converted into a cblledge or schoole of 
literature, the parliament was pleased in May last, to re- 
ferr the same to the committee for removeing’hhstructions 
in the sale of Dean and Chapters lands, to consider thereof, 
and to report theire opinion therein to the house, which said 
committee (as I am also informed) have so far approved 
thereof as llTat the^ are of opinion that the said housc^s will 
be a lit place to erect <icollodge or schoole for all the sciences 
and literature, and that it will be a pious and laudable 
uorke, aiid of great use to the northerne parts, and have 
ordered ^Sir Arthur Ilcsilrige to make report thereof to the 
house accordingly. And the said citizens and gentlemen 
having made some addresse to me to contribute my assist- 
ance to them therein, to which, in so good and pious a 
worke, I could not but willingly and hartily concurr; and 
not knowing wherein 1 might better serve them, or answer 
their desires, than by recommending the same to the par- 
liament by, Sir, yourseUi their speaker, I do therefore 
make it my humble and earnest request, that the house may 
be moved as speedily as conveniently may bo, to hear the 
report of the said business from Sir 'Arthur Hesilrige, that 
»oe the house, taking the same into consideration, may doe 
therein what shall seem meete for the good -of those poore 
countries, Truly it seems to me a matter of great concern- 
incut and importance, as that which (by the ble^iing of God) 
may much conduce to t(ie promoting of learning and piety 
in those poore, rude, and ignorant parts, there being also 
many concurring advantages to this place, as pleasantness 
and aptness of scitualion, licallhful aire, and plenty of pro- 
visions, which seem to favour and plead for theire desire 
therein. And besides the good (soobvious to us) those north- 
erne counties may feape thereby, who knowes, but the set- 
ting on foote of this worke at this time may suit wifh God's 
present disp<}usntians, and may, if due care and circum- 
spection be used in the right constituteiug and carrying on 
the same, tend to (aiid by the blessing of God) produce 

B 3 
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From Sir Robert Strange. 


such happy a»d glorious fmites as are scarse thought on, or 
foreseene. Not doubting of your readiness and zeal to 
promote so good and public a work, I crave pardon for 
this boldness, and rest, 

Sir, your most humble servant. 

Indorsed, * ^ ^ O* Ckotsiwelu 

To the Right Hon. William 
Lenthall, Esq. Speaker of the 
Parliament of the Common- 
wealth of England, 

These, 


1765, June. 


IV, Prom Sir ^Robert Strange, containing an account of some 
Pictures at Rome. 

Sir, Rome^ July 2S, 1761, 

I WAS much flattered with the trouble you were pleased to 
take in communicating your sentiments with regard to my 
present undertaking. J once indeed entertained very se- 
rious thoughts of engraving the Parnassus of Raphael ; and 
it was with this intention that leave was solicited, and after 
much dUEculty granted, that I should erect a scaffold in the 
Vatican,' which, for several years past has been absolutely 
prohibited. 

1 began, in that place, with two figures; the one repre- 
senting Justice, and the other Meekness, by Raphael ; 
they are in the Hall of Constantine, and were the two lasSt 
things he painted before his death. These figures contain 
all that is e3tce|ient in painting, whether we consider them 
in the beauty of the compositions, the noble gracefulness of 
the character's, the uncommon greatness in the style of the 
draperies, or the wonderful force of colouring, light, . and 
.shade, I had frequent opportunities, during this time, of 
examining the Parnassus, and examining it near, by the as- 
sistance of a ladder. I own many discouraging circum- 
stances occurred to me? which made me entirely drop the 
undertaking, though even with regret. The principal 
figure of this picture, I believe, the world will agree, is 
amongst the most indiffereotj and has the least gracje of any 
figure that great master ever p^ijnted. Many of the princi- 
pal female characters are so much repaired, that they hardly 
retain any tliiog of the original. The shape of the whole is 



From Sir Robert Strange. % 

most disagreeable, and out of all form ; and lastly, the situ- 
atioii of this picture is such, that I could only work a few 
hours in the morning, and that by the assistance of the re*t 
flection of the sun. This last circunistance is> so discourag- 
ing that I am persuaded 1 should consume almost a year 
before I could make a complete drawing of this picture, 
which contains no less than twciity-eiglit tigures. With re- 
gard to the other pictures you mention, v have nothing to 
object against them. 

The School of Athens is indleed a most glorious perform- 
ance, and worthy the hand of a divinityr. Had I made this 
journey at a period of life when a few years, more or less, 
would have made no material difference with me, I should 
indeed have been proud of transmitting my name, with 
Kaphaers, in this wonderful performance: but at present 
the case is diiferent; I have no idea of coming abroad to Italy, 
but for a very few years, and throwing that time away upon 
a work which ought to be carried on at the public expense, 
or by the patronage a prince. 

I must leave, my clear Sir, those laborious undertakings 
to some future geuiiis: at present it is my scheme to vary 
my subjects and authors as much as possible, and that even 
those be of the most agreeable kind; such as will pleasq the 
public, and best suit the genius of a free people. I think, so 
far as this I may venture to raise your expectation; I have 
already enriched my collection with the names of R^hael, 
Titian, Guido, Dominichiao, Guercino, &c. &c. Of the 
iirst of those masters, I think I may venture to assure you of 
at least six different subjects, and* all tlie most agreeable of 
their kind, I have, perhaps, the finest Titian you could desire 
to SCO ; and, of Guercino, I have no less than his famous 
picture of the Death of Dido, a composition of twelve or 
fifteen figures. I propose, this ensiwng autumn, making 
an excursion to Naples, where, 1 am told, there is a sweet 
Parmigiano. At Florence I haye already sev^al pictures, 
and at Bologna some inimitable things. At Parma, I hope 
for the St., Jerome; and at Venice, 1 may probably light ou 
another Titian, or some agreeable Paul Veronese. With 
regard to statues, busts, &c. 1 have nothing to say ; I must 
be satisfied with admiring them ; and, if possible, endearour 
to retain a part of their inimitable beauties. 

I long much to be with you, but dare not as yet even think 
on the time, nor can I k the least ascertain it. 

I remain, dear Sir, yours, &c. 

1761, 4ug. llOBBJtT STRANGjR. 
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Mrt,Adduon to a Ladj;. 


V. Mr. Addison to a Lady. 


Madam, 

It would be ridiculous in me, after the late intimation yon 
were pleased to favour me with, to affect any longer an ig- 
norance of your sentiments, opposite soever as an approba- 
tion of them must be to the dictates of reason and justice. 
This expression, Madam, I am highly sensible may appear 
a little too coarse in the mouth of a polite man; but I hope 
is no disgrace to the behaviour of a sincere one. When we 
are to talk upon matters of importance, delicacy must give 
way to truth, and ceremony be sacrificed to candour : an 
honest freedom is the privilege of ingenuity; and the mind, 
which is above the practice of deceit, can never stoop to a 
willingness to flatter. Give me leave, Madam, to remark, 
that the connection subsisting between your husband and 
myself, is of a nature too strong for me to think of injuring 
him in a point where the happiness of his life is so materially 
concerned. You cannot be insensible of his goodness, or 
my obligations; and suffer me to observe, Madam, that were 
I capable of such an action at the time that my behaviour 
might be rewarded by your passion, I must be despised by 
‘your reason; and though 1 might be esteemed as a lover, I 
must be hated as a man. 

Highly sensible, Madanj, of the power of your beauty, I 
am determined to avoid an interview where my reputation 
may be for ever lost. You have passions you say, Madam ; 
but give me leave to" answer, that you have understanding 
also; you have a heart susceptible of the tendcrest impres- 
sions, but a s§ul, if you would choose to wake it, above an 
unwarranted indulgence of them; and let me inlreat yon 
for your ovwi sake, that no giddy impulse of an ill-placcd 
inclination may induce you to entertain a thought prejudi- 
' dal to your honour, and repugnant to your virtue. 

I, Madam, am far from b'eing insensible ; I too have pas- 
sions, and could m;y situation a few years ago have allowed 
me a possibility of succeeding, I should have legally soli- 
cited that happiness which you are now ready to bestow. I 
“had the honour, Madam, of supping at Mr. D.% where I 
first saw you, and shall make no scruple in declaring, that I 
never saw a person so irresistibly beautiful, or a manner so 
exces&ively'engagiiig, but the superiority of your circum- 
stances prevented any decluratiou on my side ; and though I 
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Ju'om Dean Swift the Fisheiy, 

burned with a flame as strong as cycr filled the human breast, 
I laboured to supprcssj or at least studied to cbiicoal it , 
Time and absence at length abated an unhoping passion, 
and your marriage with my patron and my iViwnd elleclually 
cured it. Do not now, 1 bcsetich you, Madam, relaudlc 
that fire which I must never thirik to ian ; tio not now, I be- 
seedi you, destroy a tranquillity DhaCe^jjiisi begun to taste, 
or blast your ov^n honour, which has been liithcrto spotless 
and unsullied. My best esteem is ever yours ; but; should I 
promise more, consider, I conjure you, the fatal necessity 
I am under of removing myself from an intercourse so daiw 
gerous ; and in any other commands'dispose of your most 
humble and devoted 

11 G2, April, XA. 


VL Dean Swift, on the Fishery. 

genuhte Copy of a Letter from the hie Dean Swi/t^ to 
-A. j a Scotch Qentkmaiu 

wSni, Dublin, 3£arch 23, 1734. 

I RETURN yon my hearty thanks for your letter, and dis- 
course, upon the fishery. Yon discover in botli a true love 
of your country, and (excepting your civilities to me) ii very 
good judgment, good wishes u/ this vicious kingdom, and 
a perfect knowledge in the subject you treat. But you 
more temperate than I, and cousetpiently much wiser: for 
corruptions are apt to make me impatient, and give olfcacc, 
which you prudently avoid. 

Ever since I began to think, I was enraged at the folly of 
England, in suffenng the Dutch to have Tdmost the whole 
advantage of our fishery, just luulor our noseti. 

Tile lute Lord Weeniys tojd me be was governor of a 
castle in Scotland, near which the Dutch used to fish. He 
scut to tliern in a civil maimer to desire they would send 
him some fish, which they brutishly refused. Whereupon 
he ordered three or four cannon to ho discharged from the 
castle (for their boats were in reach of the shot) and inune^ 
diately they sent him more than ho wanted. 

The Dutch are a kind of sharpers amongst a parcel of 
honest gentlemen., who think they understand jday, and 
are bubbled of their moixey* I love tiiem for the love they 
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From Dsan on the Fuhay, 

have to their country, which however is no virtue in them, 
because it is^ their private interest, which is directly con* 
trary in England, In the queen’s time I did often press 
the'lord treaswrer Oxford and others of the ministry, upon 
tins very subject ; but the answer w'as, “ we must not 
offend the Dutch,^' who at that very time were opposing «s 
in all our steps towafds & peace. I laughed to see the xeal 
the ministry had atout the fishing at Newfoundland (I think) 
xvhile no care was taken against the Dutch fishing just at 
our doors. 

As to my natire country, I happened, indeed, by a per- 
fect accident, to be Born here ; my mother being left here 
in returning to her house at Leicester; and I was a year 
old before 1 was sent to England. And thus I am a Teague or 
an Irishman, or what people please, althougli the best part 
of my life was in England. 

What I did for this country^ was from perfect hatred of 
tyranny and oppression, for which 1 hsvd a proclamation 
against me for 300l. which my old frfend was obliged to 
consent to, the very first or second night of his arrival hi- 
ther. The crime was, that of writing against one Wood, an 
ironmonger, who had a patent to coin 180,000 pounds in 
half-pence, not exceeding one-sixth part of the money; 
which was laid before the people in so plain a manner, that 
they all refused it, and so the nation was preserved from im- 
mediate ruin. 

I have done some smaller services for this kingdom, but 
I can do no more; I have too many years upon me, and too 
much sickiicvss : 1 am out of favour at court, where I was 
M'ell received during two summers, six or seven years ago ; 
the governing people do not love me, for as corrupt as 
Kndand is, it is an habitation of saints, in comparison of 
Ireland. We are all slaves, and knaves, and fools; and all, 
but the bishops^and people in employment, beggars. The 
cash of Ireland docs not amount to 5200 , 0001 . The few 
honest men among us are dead-hearted, poor, and out of 
favour and power. 

I talked to two or three gentlemen of this House of Com- 
mons now sitting here, mentioned your scheme, shewed 
how very advantageous it would be to Ireland : they agreed 
with me, but said, that if such a thing were proposed, the 
members would all go out, as at a thing they had no con- 
cern in. 

I believe the people of Lapland, or the Hottentots, are 
not so miserable a people as we : for oppression supported 
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From Dean Swift^ on the Fisherj/^ 

by power will infallibly introduce slavish principles, I am 
afraid that even in England your proposal will come to ij^o^ 
thing. There is not virtue enough left among mankind. — 
If your scheme should pass into an act, it Anil become a 
job ; your sanguine temper will cool ; rogues will be the 
only gainers; parties ana faction uyll intermingle, and de- 
feat tlie most essential parts of the dcslgn.%— Standing armies 
in time of peace, projects of excise, and bribing elections, 
are all you, are likely to be employed in, not forgetting sep- 
tennial. parliaments, directly against the old whig principles, 
which have always been mine. 

A gentleman of this kingdom, about three years ago, 
joined with some others in a fishery here, in the northern 
parts, lliey advanced only 2001 . by way of trial; they got 
men from Orkney to cure their fishes, who understood it 
well. But the vulgar folks of Ireland are so lazy and so 
knavish, thivt it turned to no account, nor would any body 
join with them; iind so the matter fell, and they lost two 
thirds of their money. Oppressed beggars arc always 
knaves, and I believci there arc hardly any other among us. 
I'hey hud rather gain a shilling by knavery, than five pounds 
by honest dealings. I'hcy lost 300,0001. a year for ever, 114 
the time of the plague at Marseilles, when the Spaniards 
would liave bought all their linen from Ireland; but the 
merchants and weavers sent over such abominable linen, 
that it was all returned back, and sold for a fourth part of its 
value. This is our condition, which you may please to pity, 
but neve * can mend. I wish you good success with all my 
heart. I have always loved good projects, but have always 
found them to miscarry. I tun, Sir, 'with true esteem for 
your good intentions, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 

P.S. I would have subscribed niy name, if i had not a 
very btid one ; so I leave you to guess it, JY I can be of 
any service to you iu this kingdom, I shall be glad if you 
will employ me. 

1762 , March, 
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fhj Counicss of Hertford. 


Vir, Two Letters from the late Countess of Hertford, afterwards 
J>uchess of Somer.-sct, on the death of her only sou, George, 
Lord Viscount Beauchamp, who died of the Sniall Pox, at Bo- 
logna, in 174'4‘- r r 

t- 

*Tb the Rev, Dr, R . 

Slit, 

I AM very sensibly obliged by the very kind compassion you 
cispress for me under my heavy affliction. The meditations 
you have favoured me with, afl'ord the strongest motives for 
consolation tliut can be offered to a person under my unhappy 
circmnsuinces. The dear lamented son I have lost, was the 
pridb and joy of my heart, hut I hope I may be the more 
easily excused for having looked on him in thisdight, since 
he was not so from the outward advanui^e^^ ho possessed, but 
from the virtues and rectitude of his muul. Tlic prospects 
which flattered me in regard to him, were not drawn from 
his distinguished rank, or from the beauty of his person, 
hut from tlie hopes that his example would have been ser- 
Ticeabio to the cause of virtue, and would have shewn the 
younger part of the world, that it w^as possible to be cheerful 
without being foolish or vicious, and to be religious without 
severity or melancholy. His whole life was one uninter- 
rupted course of duty and affection to Iiis parents, and whea 
he found the hand of death upon him, his only regret was 
to think of the agonies that must rend their hearts; for he 
was perfectly contented to leave the world, as his conscience 
<lid not reproach him with any presumptuous sins, and he 
hoped his errors would be forgiven. Thus he resigned his inno- 
cent soul into tlm hands of his merciful Creator on the evening 
of the birtli-day which completed his nineteenth year. You 
will not be siwprised, sir, that the death of such a son shotild 
occrasion the deepest sorrow: yet at the same time it leaves 
us the most comfortable assurance, that he is far happier 
than our fondest wishes could have made him, which must 
cmible us to support the remainder of years which it shall 
please GWI to allot for us here, without murmuring or dis- 
content, and cjuicken our endeavours to prepare ourselves 
to follow him in that happy place, where cyur dear valuable 
child is gone before us. I beg the continuance of yoi^ 
prayers, aiui um, 

Sir, yours, &c. 

h\ Hertforp, 



From ihe Coimfcss of Ilcrijovd* 

^dn Written ten year% after. 

1 yVM sorry, good Mrs. — to find tliat your lihiess .scorns 
rather to increa.se than diminish: yet die dispasition of mind 
with which you receive this painful dispensation, sceu:i,s to 
convert your snfFcrings into a blessing. While you resign to 
the will of God in so patient a nnlmnSr, this disease seems 
only the chastisement of a wise and mVciful being, who 
chasteneth not for his own pleasure, bht for our profit. 
Were I not convinced of this great truth, I fear I must long 
since have sunk under the burthen of sorrovy, which God 
saw fit to wean my foolish heart from this vain world, and 
shew me how little all the grandeur and riches of it avail to 
happiness. He gave me a son, who promised all that the 
fondest wishes of the fondest parents could hope ; an tionoiir 
to his family, an ornament to his cojuntry ; with a heart early 
attached to all the duties of religion and society, with the 
advantage of stro^ig and uniuterrupted health, joiiied to a 
form, which when ^lie came into Italy, made him more 
generally known by the name of the Kiigiish Angel than by 
that of his family. 1 know this account may look like a 
mother’s fondness; perhaps it was too much so once: but 
alas! it now only serves to shew the uncertainty and frailty 
of all human dependance. This justly beloved child was 
snatched from us before vve coukfhear of his illness. Ikat 
fatal disease, the small pox, seis^ed him at Bologna, and 
carried him off the evening of his birth-day, on which he 
had completed niiietoeu years. Two posts before, 1 had a 
letter from him, written with all the life and innocent cheer- 
fulness inherent to his nature ; the next but one came from 
lus afflicted governor, to acqnaint his unhappy father that 
he had lost the most dutiful and best of sons, tfie pride and 
hope of his declining age. lie bore the stroke like a wise 
man and a Christian; but never forgot, nci* ceased to sigh 
for it A long series of pain and infirmity, which was daily 
gaining ground upon him, showed me "the sword, which 
appeared suspended over my head by an almost cobweb 
thread, long before it dropped.f As to my bodily pains, [ 
bless God, they are by no means insupportalde at present. I 
rather suftcr a languid state of weakness, which vvaste.s my 
fiesh and consumes my spirits by a gentle decay, than any 
frightful suflering; ami am spending that remains of nature^ 


^ Mr, Dalton. 

f Alg'cvnon, Duke of .S,owu#rset, 4icd Fttb.7, 1749-50. 
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Tfie Duke of 'Ormoni to Im Son. 

which was almost exhausted in continued care and anxiety 
for the sufforfiigs of a person dearer to me than one’s self, 
daughter, who is very good to me, has sent me her 
youngest son,*just turned of four years old, to amuse me in 
my solitude, because he is a great favourite of mine, and 
shews a great deal of his uncle’s disposition, and some faint 
likeness of his persdii. ^It is high time to release you from 
so long a letter, hut there are some subjects, on which my 
tears aiid pen know not how to stop, when they begin to 
flow* 

I am, (tear Madam, 

Your sincerely aifectionate Friend, 

F. Somerset. 

1762 , Jid)). 


VIIL The Duke of Ormond to his Son. 

Son Gowran, Julq lo, IGIS, 

25y the last account I received of your condition, I must, 
with the trouble and grief of a father, conchule you are in 
danger of dctath, and that, in all human probability, 'the dajs 
you arc to live in the world are not many. 

I fear, neither you nor 1 have so served God, that we can 
reasonably expect he should afford you. a miraculous deli- 
verance from that distemper and weak estate to which your 
own negligence and intemperance, and my ill example and 
want of seasonable and proper admonition, may have too 
much contributed. 

1 hope your own piety, and consideration of a happy or 
miserable eterffity, have suggested to you thoughts of this 
nature; ;u)d;^vhcther it shall please God to restore yot? to 
your health, or put a period to your life, tins merciful af-* 
Siiction of his, which allows you time for repentance and 
addresses for mercy, will be of advantage to you. Yeti 
have thought it my duty to furnish you with all tlie helps in 
my power towards your making a happy end (if it be God’s 
will) or a profitable use of these approaches of death, if, in 
undeserved indulgence towards us, he shall vouchsafe to 


^ T*a(ly Elizf* Smithson, nft«r\v*ardis Cowatess of NorthumlcrUiud, 
t Ucr Grace died a iVw mouthn after. 




To Sir Richard Sicck, on his Plat/ of the Cdnscmu Lovers^ 1 5 

give you a longer life* I have therefore sent iny chaplain, 
Dr, AhIuop, to administer those assistances and comforts to 
yon which are proper for his function, and necessary for you ; 
iiot knowing whether any of our clergy nuiy*bc had, or if 
there hiay, Whether so able or so affectionate. 

I hope it is below your spirit, aiuHluityou have too much 
reason and Christianity to think youVre nearer death be- 
cause you prepare yourself for eternal life. You know I 
have lately given you proof of my kindness to you, yet I 
would have you value this care ot your well -dying before 
and beyond it, since, as it may be fhe last, so it is the 
greatest demonstration I can give of being. 

Your affectionate Father, 

1762, August OaMONi>* 


IX. To Sir Richard Steele, on his Play of the Conscious Lovers* 
Sir, 

No one, I believe, has a higher opinion of the Conscious 
J^oirrSy in general, than myself, or more admires the cha- 
racter of Indiana^ in particular, which is, 1 think, drawn 
with exquisite skill. She appears to be amiable in the high- 
est degree, as her story is very judiciously told, and in the 
most affecting manner; but it grieves me to say, what, how- 
ever, I apprehend to be too just, that the character of Bevil, 
is strained beyond all reason. You have, I fear, instead of 
making his character proper to be imitated, rendered it such 
as no wise man ought to imitate ; since it is gossihle, on his 
principles, for two persons of the strictest virtue, perfectly 
suited for each other, and in the highest degree sensible of 
it, with a competency in their awn hands to answer all con- 
sequences, and with which they themselves arc contented, 
to be made as miserable as total separation can be supposed 
to make them, merely because a person, who happens to be 
a parent of one of them, takes it into his head, that he has 
an absolute power of commanding (by virtue of that relation) 
one, who is as much a man, and as capable of reasoning as 
himself, and a thousand times more intimately concerned in 
the affair about which he pretends to have so unlimited i\n 
authority* Now, to make this necessary, in order to preserve 
and support the character of a virtuous man, and a good 



son, is highiy^injiirious <o virtue and filial duty, if these do 
not require it. 

It is surprising to hear people insist, as they do, on such 
absolute obedience to j^arents, especially Whigs, who in 
political alVairs, profess to act upon principles so much more 
rcasonai)k^. Ilow can they who say (and 1 think rightly) 
that the good of t|^c gov*crned is the end of government, and 
therefore wisely protest against non-resistance, and passive 
obedience, he so inconsistent with themselves, as to intro- 
duce those principles into families, which they disavow hi 
the state? Am I anyjmore obliged to obey a tyrant father, 
than a tyrant king? If not, why is my obedience to the 
former made absolute, and to the latter conditional ? 

No doubt there are ages of life in which children ought to 
be sulfject to the absolute commands of th.eir parents, and 
that for this plain reason, because at such ages those children 
arc not arrived to the proper use of their own understand- 
ing; but when they arc, they ought to ho treated accord- 
ingly, and no more commanded and cc^rrectcd (both which 
should cease together) but reasoned with; and if that will 
not doy what then? How should one reasonable creature 
treat another who does not sec the force of his arguments! 
Ought he to break his head, or should lie (as Mr. Locke 
proposes in his Treatise on Education) pray for him? which 
is all (he says) a parent can or ought to do in such a case.” i t 
will be no objection to the justness of this assertion, that the 
exact time when each child is fit to be treated in this way, 
cannot be determined, any more than it is true that black and 
white are the same, because the edges of each may be so 
blended, that it will be impossible to say where the one be- 
gins and the other ends, though at a greater distance from 
those edges the difference is sufficiently distinguishable; as 
are virtue and vice in the extremes, liow difficult soever it 
may be to dct€fnnine the bounds of each precisely. 

I should not have given you or myself, sir, any trouble on 
this' subject, out that I fear this play is capable of doing a 
great deal of mischief^ on the account of which I have ob- 
jected to it : for it is with great reluctance that I oppose Sir 
Iffichard Steele, because 1 sincerely believe, that he de- 
signs ^to promote, the cause of virtue, not only in this per- 
formance, but likewise in all his writings I have ever seen, 
I believe too, that he has, in many respects, done it effectu- 
ally, as I doiibt not he has in eveiry one aimed at it uprightly : 
and, ,! likewise believe, nomanoould be more concerned to 
find hi.s design frustrated herein than himself, a, nd that if he 
thougUt an alteration of any part of his performances would 
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be more subservient to such his laudable design, than the 
%'indication of it, he would readily and checrffilly make it, 
as I, for my part, am not only willing, but desirous to be 
better informed, if I am mistaken. 

Yours, &c. 

1762, Sept. X. Y. 


X. Two Letters from Mr. Gilbert Walmesley, to the late Professor 

Colson, of Cambridge, when Master of an Academy at 
Rochester, relative to Garrick afld Johnson. 

My deak old Friend, Lichfield, Fth. 5, 1736. 

Having not been ill town since the year tbirty-one, you 
will the less wonder at seeing a letter from me. But I have 
the pleasure of hearing of you sometimes in the. prints, and 
am glad to s«o you are daily throwing in your valuable con- 
tributions to the repii^blic o*f letters. 

But the present occasion of my writing is a favour I have 
to ask of you. My neighbour Captain Garrick, (who is un 
honest valuable man,) has a .son, who is a very sensible 
young fellow, and a good scholar, and whom the Captain 
Jiojics in some two or three years he shall be able to send to 
the Temple, and breed to the bar: but at present his pocket 
will not hold out for sending him to the University. I have 
proposed your taking him, if you think well of it, and your 
boarding him, and instructing him in mathematics, and 
philosophy, and humane learning: he is now nineteen, of 
sober and good dispositions ; and is as ingenious and promis- 
ing a young man, as ever I knew in my life. Few instruc- 
tiens on your side will do, and in the intervals of study, he 
will be an agreeable companion for you. His father will be 
glad to pay you whatever you shall require within his reach ; 
and I shall think myself very much obliged to you into the 
bargain. 

G. Walmesley. 

Deau Sir, Lichfield, March 2. 

I HAD the favour of yours, and am extremely obliged to 
you 5 but cannot say I have a greater affection for you upon 
it than I had before, being long since so much endeared to 
you, as well by an early friendship, as by your many ex- 
cellent and valuable qualifications. And had I a son of my 
own, it would be my ambition, instead of sending him to 
the University, to dispose of him as this young gemlematt is. 

VOL. lU. 
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son, is highlyjnjurioiis to virtue and filial duty, if these do 
not require it. 

It is surprising to hear people insist, as they do, on such 
ahsolute obedience to parents, especially Whigs, who in 
political affairs, profess to act upon principles so much more 
reasonable. How can they wiio say (and I think rightly) 
that the good of tjje governed is the end of government, and 
therefore wisely protest against non-resistance, and passive 
obedience, be so inconsistent with themselves, as to intro-- 
diice those priticiples into families, which they disavow in 
the state? Ami any^more obliged to obey a tyrant father, 
than a tyrant king? If not, why is my obedience to the 
former made absolute, and to the latter conditional ? 

No doubt there are ages of life in which children ought to 
bo snl)ject to the absolute commands of their parents, and 
that for this plain reason, because at such ages those children 
arc not arrived to the proper use of tlieir own ynderstand- 
ing; but when they arc, they ought to he treated accord- 
ingly, and no more commanded and cdi-rcctcd (l)Oth which . 
should cease together) but reasoned with; and if that will 
not do> what then? How should one reasonable creature 
trout anotljer who docs not sec the force of his arguments I 
Ought he to break his head, or should he (as Mr. Locke 
proposes in his Treatise on Education) pray for him ? which 
is all (he says) a parent can or ouglit to do in such a case.” It 
will be no objection to the justness of this asvscrtiori, tlmt the 
time when cacll child is fit to be treated in this way, 
cannot be determined, any more than it is true that black and 
white are the same, because the edges of each may be so 
blended, that it will be imposvsible to say where the one be- 
gins and the other ends, though at a greater distance from 
those edges the difference is sufficiently distinguishable; as 
are virtue and vice in the extremes, how difficult soever it 
may be to detannine the bounds of each precisely. 

1 should not have given you or myself, sir, anjArouble on 
this subject, hut that 1 fear this play is capable of doing a 
great deal of mischief^ on the account of which I have ob- 
jected to it ; for it is with great reluctance th^t I oppose Sir 
Richard Steele, because I sincerely believe, that he tie- 
signs^to promote the cause of virtue, hot only in this per- 
formance, hut likewise in all his writings I have ever seen. 
I believe too, that he has, in many respects, done it effectu- 
ally, as I doubt not he has in eveyy one aimed at it uprightly : 
and, ,1 likewise believe, no man could be more concerned to 
fifiid bis^desigu frustrated herein than himself, nnd that if he 
thought au alteration of any part of his performances would 
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be more subservient to such his laudable desiOT, than the 
vindication of it, he would readily and cheerflilly make it, 
as I, lor my part, am not only willing, but desirous to be 
better informed, if I am mistaken. 

Yours, &c. 

1762, Sepi. X. Y. 


' ' 

X. Two Letters from Mr. Gilbert Walmesley, to the late Professor 
Colson, of Cambridge, when Master of an Academy at 
Rochester, relative to Garrick aifd Johnson. 

My dear old Friend, Lichfield, Feb. 5 , 1735. 

Having not been in town since the year thirty-one, you 
will the less wonder at seeing a letter from me. But I have 
the pleasure of hearing of you sometimes in the prints, and 
am glad to see you are daily throwing in your valuable con- 
tributions to the repij^blic of letters. 

But the present occasion of my writing is a favour I have 
to ask of you. My neighbour Captain Garrick, (who is an 
honest valuable man,) has a .son, who is a very sensible 
young fellow, and a good scholar, and whom the Captain 
ho]>es in some two or three years he shall be able to send to 
the Temple, and breed to the bar: but at present his pocket 
will not hold out for sending him to the University. I have 
proposed your taking him, if you think well of it, and your 
boarding him, and instructing him in mathematics, and 
philosophy, and humane learning ; ho is how nineteen, of 
sober and good dispositions; and is as ingenious and promis- 
ing a young man, as ever I knew in my life. Few instrucr 
tiens on your side will do, and in the intervals of study, he 
will be an agreeable companion for you. His father will be 
glad to pay you whatever you shall require within his reach ; 
and I shall think myself very much obliged to you into the 
bargain. • 

G. Walmesley. 

Dear Sir, Lichfield, March 2. 

I HAD the favour of yours, and am extremely obliged to 
you ; but cannot say I have a greater affection for you upon 
it than I had before, being long since so much endeared to 
you, as well by an early friendship, as by your many ex- 
cellent and valuable qualifications. And had I a son of my 
own, H' would be -my ambition, instead of sending him to 
the University, to dispose of him as this young gentleraaitis. 

voi.; lU. c 
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He and another neighbour of ininC) one Mr, S. Johnson^ 
set out tliijs morning for London togetlier : Davy Garrick to 
be with you early the next week, and Mr. Johnson to try his 
fate with a twgody, and to see to get himself employed in 
some translation, either from the Latin or the B'rench. 
Johnson is a very good scholar and poet, and I have great 
hopes will turn o^t a firtc tragedy writer. If it should any 
ways lay in your way, I doubt not but you would be ready to 
recommend and assist your countryman. 

1765, Oct. G. Waimesley. 


Xr. Two Leitm fropi Mr. Kverard relative to Count Alberti, coiv 
demued to the Mines iii Idra. 

LETTER L 

pleasure I always take in writing to you wherever I 
am, and whatever doing, in some measure dispels my pre- 
sent uneasiness; an uneasiness caused at once by the dis- 
agreeable aspect of every thing round me, and the more, 
disagreeable circumstances of the Count Alberti, with 
w hom you were once acquainted. You remember him one of 
the gayest, most agreeable persons at the court of Vienna ; 
at once the example of the men, and the favourite of the lair 
sox. I often heard you repeat his name with esteem, as one 
of the few that did honour to the present age, as possessed 
of generosity and pity in the highest degree ; as one who 
made no other use of fortune but to alleviate the distresses 
of mankind. Of that gentleman. Sir, I wisli I could say, he is 
now 1 X 0 xnore^ yet, too unhappily for him, ho exists, but in a 
situation more terrible than the most gloomy imagination 
can oonceife. 

After passing through several parts of the Alps, and hav- 
ing visited Germany, X thought I Could not well return 
Ixome without visiting the quicksilver mines at Idra, and 
seeing those dreadful subterranean caverns, where thou- 
sands are condemned to. reside, shut out from, all hopes of 
ever seeing the cheerful light of the sun, and obliged to 
toil out a miserable life under the whips of in)perious tusk- 
nxusters* Imagine to yourself a hole in the side of a moun- 
tain, of about five yards over; down this you are let, in 
a J;;ind df a bucket, more than an hundred fathom. At 
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length, after swinging in terrible 'suspense for some time, 
you reach the bottom, and tread on the ground, which, by 
its hollow sound under your feet, and the reverberations of 
the echo, seems thundering at every step you^take. In this 
gloomy and frightful solitude, you are .enlightened by the 
feeble gleam of lamps, here and there disposed, so as that* 
tile wretched inhabitants of these mansioq^s can go from one 
part to another without a guide. And yet, let me assure 
you, that though they, by custom, could see objects very 
distinctly by these lights, I could scarcely discern the per- 
son who came with me to shew me these scenes of horror. 

From this description, I suppose, you have but a disa- 
greeable idea of the place ; yet let me assure you, that it is 
a palace, if we compare the habitation with the inhabitants-. 
Such wretches my eyes never yet beheld. The blackness of 
their visages only serves to cover a horrid palenes.s, caused 
by the noxious qualities of the mineral they are employed 
in procuring. As they, in generai, consist of maki’actors 
condemned for life^^j'this task, they arc fed attbj^ public 
ex(>ensc; but they seldom consume much provision, as 
they lose their appetites iu a short time; and commonly in 
about two years expire, from a total contraction of all tiic 
joints of the body, 

iu this horrid mansion I walked after my guide for some 
time, pondering on the strange tyranny and avarice of man- 
kind, when I was accosted ny a voice behind me, calling 
me by name and inquiring after my health with the most 
cordial afiFection, I turned and saw a creature all black and 
hideous, who approached me, and with a most piteous ac- 
cent demanding, Ah ! Mi\ Everarcl, don^t you know me!!* 
Good (irod ! what was my surpris^c, when, through the veil 
of his wretchedness, I discovered the features of my old 
and dear friend Alberti. I flew to him with afiection, and 
after a tear of condolence, asked how he* came there? To 
this he replied, that having fought a duel with a general of 
the Austrian infantry, against the emperoris command, and 
having left him for dead, he was obliged to fly into one of 
the forests of Istria, where he was first taken, and after- 
wards sheltered by some banditti, who had long infested 
that ([Uiirter. ’ With these he had lived nine months, till, 
by a close investiture of the place in which they were con- 
cealed, and after a Very obstinate resistance, in which the 
greater part of them were killed, he was taken and carried 
to Vienna, in order to be broken alive upon the wheel. 
Howx^ver, upon arriving at the capital, he was* quickly 
known, and several of the associates of his accusatioa and 

C!2i ' ■ 
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danger witnessing his innocence, his punishment of the 
pack was changed into that of perpetual confmement and 
labour in the mines of Idra; a sentence in my opinion, a 
thousand timfts worse than death. 

As Alberti was giving me this account, a young woman 
came up to him, who at once I saw to be born for better 
fortune. The dres^clful situation of the place was not able to 
destroy her beauty ; and even in this scene of wretchedness 
she seemed to have charms to grace the most brilliant as- 
sembly. This lady^was in fact daughter to one of the first 
families in Germany^, and having tried every means to pro- 
cure her lover’s pardon without effect, was at last resolved 
to share his miseries as she could not relieve them. With 
him she accordingly descended into these mansions from 
whence few of the living return; and with him she is con- 
tented to live,' forgetting the gaieties of life ; with him to 
toil, despising the splendors of opulence ; aijtd contented 
with the consciousness of her own coiisjiancy. 

LETTER IL 

MY last to you was expressive, and perhaps too much so, 
of the gloomy situation of . my mind, i own, the deplorable 
situation of the worthy man described in it, w^as enough tO' 
add double severity to the hideous niansion. At present, 
however, I have the happiness of informing you, that I 
was spectator of the most allbcting scene I ever yet beheld. 
Nine days after I had written my last, a person came post 
from Vienna to the little village near the mouth of the 
greater shall, tie was soon after followed by a second, and 
he by a tliird. Their first inquiry was uSler the unfor- 
tunate Count, and I happening to over-hear the demand, 
gave them the best information. Two of these were the 
brother and Soustu of the lady, the third was an intimate 
friend, aiutfcllow-soldicrof tlie Count: they came with his 
pardon, whicii had been procured by the General with whom 
the duel had been fought, and who was perfectly recovered 
ffem his wounds. I led them vvith all the expedition of joy 
■down to his dreary abode, and presented to him his friends, 
and informed him of the happy change in his circumstances. 
It wo\ild be in^possibie lo describe the joy that brightened 
Irjjon his grief- worn countenance; nor was the young lady’s 
'emotion less vivid at seeing her friends, and hearing of 
her husbantPs freedom. Some hours were employea in 
mending the appearance of this faithful coupU*, nor cmukl I 
withoiU a tear behold him takityg ^ leave of the former 
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wretched companions of his toil To one hfi left ills mat- 
tock, to another his working-clothes, to a third his little 
household utensils, stich as were necessary £pr him in ihat 
situation. We soon emerged from the mine, where he 
once again revisited the light of the smi, that he had totally 
despaired of ever seeing. A post-chaTse and four were rea- 
dy the next morning to take them to Vienna, where I atp 
since informed by a letter, froip himself, they are returned. 
The empress has again taken him into, favour, his fortune 
and rank are restored, and he and his fair partner now have 
the pleasing satisfaction of feeling Rappitiess with double 
relish, as they once knew what it was to be miserable. 

J.767, Mat/. 


XII. Justinian Pagi^to Dr. Twysden, Chancellor of the Diocese 
of Litchfield and Coventry, on some remarkable 
Trials in the Star (Jiaiubur. 

WORTiiv Sir, Lincoln's Inn, Nhv. 1618. 

I HAVING been present at the proceedings in three very 
’ remarkable causes this term, and conceiving that a relation 
thereof may be welcome to you, do here present them, witli 
myself, to your kind acceptance, as sure and legal testiiiionies 
of the continuance of my due respects unto yon. The first 
of these was in the King’s Bench ; the other two in the Star 
Chamber. 

1. In the King’s Bench, one Arthur Ciuvhoggcn was at- 
tainted of high treason ; viz. for saying in Spain, “ I would 
kill the King'of EiiglaucI, if I could come at ban which was 
testified by the oaths of two gentlemen, besides others that 
justified it, fi'pm the several relations of oth<*r men. Far 
farther probability of his malicious intent, the.oiBcers, that 
apprehended him at his lodgings in Dniry-lane, London, 
did depose upon oath, that then, when they told him ho was 
the king’s prisoner, &c. he bit his thumb, saying, “ / care 
not thus much for your king." Where Mr. Attorney-general 
observed, that in Spain the biting of the thumb i.s a token 
of scorn and disdain in the highest degree, and will, bear an 
action of disgrace in Spain, as spitting in one’s taco will in 
England. And I bear, that after he was condemntd, the 
judges sent the sheritf to him, to know of him, whether he 
could allege any other colourable intent of his coming 
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over; but he gave no satisfaction in that point He was 
hanged, drawn and quartered, the 57th of November last, 
and it is said, he then wished, that he might never enter 
into the kingdom of heaven, if he ever safd those words, 
for which be was condemned. 

2. In the Star Chamber, one Lodbwick Bowyer was cen* 
snred, for divers scandalous speeches, concerning the now 
Archbishop of Canterbury ; which speeches were testified 
in court, by several men, viva voce^ viz. that be, said to 
them at Reading, that the Archbishop was imprisoned, &c. 

3* In the other Sfar Chamber case, Mr. Attorney-gene- 
ral was retained for one Philip Bushin, relator, against five 
several defendants, whereof two were acquitted, and no pro- 
secution against them. 

The others were Dominick Sarsfield, Viscount Rosen- 
berry, alias Kilmallack, chief justice of the common pleas 
of Ireland, Sit Henry Healing, Knt and Philip Pilsworth. 

The charge in general was, for conspffacy, to accuse, in- 
dict, and execute, one Philip Bushin, the relator’s father, 
for murthering his wife, and for several undue proceedings 
in his arraignment and conviction, with other offences. 

In particular, Philip Pilsworth was censured, for that he 
being a juror, did say, that rather than he would be fined 
and imprisoiied, he would find the prisoner guilty^ though 
he ;were his brother. And that afterwards he wished he had 
given a good sum of money, so that he had not been of the 
jury. This was censured &y my lord chief justice Richard- 
son, and divers other lords, for ambodextry. But none did 
fine him, but my lord privy seal, which was lOOl. My lord 
keeper and some other lords, did not censure him, because 
they found not any such particulars directly charged in thp 
bill 

Sir lienry Healing was censured as a malicious prosecutor, 
which malice did appear, in that, when ‘Bushin was to have 
been acquitted by proclamation before a former judge, Sir 
Henry Bcaling being sherilf, said, let him not be so ac- 
quitted, 1 will find witnesses against him;’'’ and after this, he 
said, he would follow him to hell gates. 

My lord Sarsfield was censured, for wilful misdemeanors 
to the grand jury, to the petit jury, to the prisoner, and his 
witnesses. 

J$t. For that he called the grand jury into a private 
chamber, that there, when they desired better evidence, he 
told them, they must find the bill* upon probabilities, and 
that they could not have more clear evidence in this case, 
unless they expected a miracle from Heaven, such as hap- 
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f)ened once in the King of France’s court, &c. whoroupon 
he told them, that the King of France once walking in his 
armory, spied a bird pecking a hole in the window, at 
which he presentl 3 r opened the casement, and saw a fellow 
underneath trembling, who confessed a murder which he 
had committed.. » 

2d!y, For that when two of the petit jury would not 
agree, he threatened, fined, and imprisoned them, and 
added two more in their room to the rest, that were agreed, 
without empannelling a new, jury, and for that when an 
officer brought word the jury would ■^lot agree, he bid the 
officer go tell them, that at another place in hjs circuit 
when one of the jury could not agree, the rest pulled him 
by the nose, and pinched him till he agreed. ' ‘ 

3dly. For that when the prisoner intrcated, that by reason 
of the tempestuous weather, the noise of the people, and 
his deafness, he might be admitted within the bar, to hear 
what was alleged’sjgainst him, and how thejj' proceeded 
concerning his life, tlie Lord Sarafield denied it him. And 
moreover, that when the prisoner intreated, that his servants 
and other witnesses migiit be heard, the lord Sarsfield de- 
nied that . re(]^uest likewise, saying, ./ will hear no evidence 
against the Icing. 

For these misdemeanors, my lord privy seal, the two chief 
justices, and my lord of Dorset did neither acquit him, nor 
condemn him. 1st. For that they could not reconcile thp 
depositions. 2nd. My lord privy seal and two chief justices 
•said, that for him to do such tilings as are alleged, it is 
indiscretion, but no crime : that for them he was answerable 
to his master, that gave him the place, but not in that court; 
and withal, they considered the inconveniences that mij^ht 
arise, if a judge shall be called in question for the life of a 
man after verdict found, the party condemned and exe- 
cuted. 

But my lord keeper, the two archbishops, «arl of Arun- 
dell, lord Wimhleton, bishop of London, lord Nubeighe, 
Sir Thomas Edmunds, Sir Henry Vane, secretary Cook, 
and secretary Windebankc, did all censure him ; and 1 con- 
ceive, by comparing their censures together, that my lord 
•Kilmallack’s fine is 20001, to give damages 20Ol. to be de- 
posed from being a judge, and imprisonment according to 
.the course of the court. And moreover, the archbishop of 
Canterbury censured him guilty of wilful murder. They 
.grounded this their censure upoij all the facts alleged, to 
he fully proved. 

c 4 
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Thus whilsfl relate other men^s censures and errors, I 
hazard my own. But I know my judge, and so my censure 
to be rather er^'ore amoris, than amore emris. Dear uncle, I 
will spare apologies, and fly to your wonted affability. My 
paper affords me no more room for words, but I will pre- 
sently so study actiohs, which may be more certain testi- 
monies that I am, ind will ever continue, 

Your obliged Nephew, 

in all respectful observances 
to be commanded, 

JtrsT. Pagitt. 

1767, Dec. 


XIIL Lord Cornbury to the Vice-Chaif^llor of Oxford- 
Mh. Vice-Chancellor, 

In the course of several years, in which I have had the 
honour to be chosen without solicitation, one of the repre- 
sentatives of the University in parliament, I have never 
.imputed that choice to any merit of my own, but have al-' 
ways understood that mark of the favour of the University 
to me, to have been the effect of services, which the ability 
and good fortune of my ancestors enabled them to perform 
to a society deserving of the best services, and which a so^ 
ciety less deserving would long since have forgotten- 

intent to acquit myself of this great trust to the utmost 
extent of my ability, I have considered it, neither as the 
means of cabai, nor of advancement, but as a civil trust, in 
» the execution of which, it has always been a circumstance 
particularly Sgreeable to me, to find myself the represent-' 
ative of a free and independent society; and though I have 
not been able to serve that society in other respects as I have 
wished to do, I have served the University, free however 
and indenendent ; independent pat only of ambition and of 
interest, out of party too, y?itbbut which there is no inde- 
fjendence ; <lependent only upon the great maxims of jus- 
tice, and upon the* ‘spirit and forms of the constitution of 
our country. 

It .has in that view particularly, .that I have found 
satisfaction in every confirmation of tlje choice of me by 
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the University, as a demonstration to ni 3 'Sel£, and to the 
world, of their approbation of the impartiality of my ootw 
duct, and, which, in that light, has reflected perhaps no dis^ 
honour, upon themselves- 

But as I believe from the first, and have long experienced, 
that a trust of such, a nature, and so understood, is no light 
undertaking, I have for some time perceived my hcalili 
particularly unequal to that service, . Unable to perlbnn the 
duty of attendance. in the House of Commons, unsatisfied to 
let any personal considerations of my own (even tliat of 
health itself) interfere, however necessarily, with the ser- 
vices which I owed to the University and to my Country; 
convinced too beyond a doubt, from some experience, 
that my continuance in the House of Commons would pro- 
duce no advantage to either, I please myself in thinking, 
that 1 do the best service I can now do to the University^, in. 
giving them an opportunity to make a better choice ; and I 
have therefore accepted the honour (which his inajesty^s 
gooduess would perhaps have conferred on me som<^ years 
ago) of being called up to the barony of my father, ^in the 
House of Lords- An honour which I have received now 
with the greater willingness, because I bad full confidence, 
that I should occasion thereby neither prejudice nor incon^ 
venience of any kind to the University, whose interests and 
honour I must ever have at heart, au(f whose quiet and unai- 
nimity (if possible) I must therefore particularly wish pre-^ 
served upon all occasions, and especially in the exercise of 
this great privilege, in which they have so singularly main*^ 
tained an independence and dignity, so glorious to iheip- 
selves, so exemplary to the rest of the nation, so trply pre- 
serving the spirit, as well as the forms of the constitution of 
England. 

In being thus removed from their immediate service, the 
University, I hope, will do me the justice to believe, I can 
never withdraw myself from my attachments to*tbalsociety- 
For besides personal obligations to myself,, which 1 must al- 
ways acknowledge, I know of what consequence the Uni- 
versity is, and ought to be, to the good order and to the 
constitution of my country, as well as to the enlightening 
and adorning it It must therefore ever be my ardent wish 
to sec that source of national welfare, unencumbered with 
whatever may interrupt the constant course of real know- 
ledge and virtue, which attentive and sensible discipline will 
ever produce, and which are so essential to the honour and 
interest of the University, and to the service, Nthe happiness, 
and the glory of the kingdom, necessarily to be derived 
from thence. 
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In any situation, I shall nev<?r lose sight of these great 
inlerests, and it will always be the highest satisfaction to me ^ 
to see the real interests of the University pursued by tbem^ ' 
selves, and advanced by others, as it would be the greatest 
happiness to me, to approve myself upon all occasions, their 
grateful servant, ani their faithful friend. 

With these seuiriments of my heart I take my leave of the 
University, resigning the trust which they reposed in me, 
and i persuade myself that they will do me the justice to 
believe me, with the greatest gratitude and regard, 

‘ Their long obliged and 

ever faithful servant, 

1768, Sep?. CORNBUIIV^, 


XIV. .Miss Tatlbot to a new^-born child, daughter of Mr. John 
Talbot, a son of the Lord Chancellor. 

You are heartily welcome, my clear little cousin, into this 
tinquiet world : long may you continue in it, in all the hap- 
piness it can give ; and bestow enough on all your friends, 
to answer fully the impatience with .which you have been ex- 
pected. May you grow up to have every accomplishment, that 
your good friend 1:he Bishop of Uerryf can already imagine 
in you ; and in the mean time, may you have a nurse with a 
tunable voice, that may not talk an immoderate deal of 
nonscuvse to you. You are at present, my dear, jn a very 
philosophical disposition: the gaieties and follies of life have 
no attraction for you; its sorrows you kindly commiserate; 
but, howeverjpdo not suffer them to disturb your slumbers ; 
and jfind charms in nothing but harmony and rcj)ose. You 
have as yet^contracted no partialities, are entirely ignorant 
of parly distinctions, and look with a perfect -indinerence 
on all human splendour. You have an absolute dislike to the 
vanities of dress; and are likely for many months to observe 
the Bishop of Bristol’s^ first rule of conversation, silence, 
though tempted to transgress it, by the novelty and strange- 
ness of ^ll the objects round you. As you advance farther 


t7j>on Lord Corn'bttry’s rcaignation, Sir Roger Ncwcligatc was elected 
Jfatiuary 31, lido., 
f Dr, KunfUe, 

J Jbi%Suckt»r* 



Mik Talbot to' a nezo-born child., < 7 

in life, this pliilosojibioal temper will by degiress wear off. 
The first object of your admiraLion will probably be a cmm- 
die; and thence, (as we all of us do) you u;ill conirari a 
taste for the gaudy and the glaring, without making one 
moral reflection upon the danger ot ^uch talse admuaritni 
as l^ds people, many a time, to burri* their lingers. You 
%vill then begin to shew great partiality f5r some very good 
aunts, who will contribute all they can towards spoiling 
you; but you will be equally fond of an excellent mauuuii, 
who will teach you, by her example^ all sorts of good 
qualities : only let me warn you of on% thing, my dear, and 
that is, do not learn of her to have sucl\ an immoderate Jove 
of home, as is quite contrary to all the privileges of this 
polite age, and to give up so entirely all those pretty graces 
of whim, flutter, and aflcctation, which so many chariUthle 
poets have declared to be the prerogative of our sex. Ahl 
my poor ccTUsin, to' what purpose will you boast this prero- 
giitive, when yom^uirse tells you, with a jiious oarc, to 
sow the seeds of jealousy and emulation as early as possible, 
that you have a fine little brother come to put your no^e 
out of joint. There will he nothing to be done then, 1 be- 
lieve, but to be mighty good, and prove what, believe me, 
admits of very little dispute, (though it has occasioned 
abundance) that we girls, however people givq themselves 
airs of being disappouUed, are by no mealis to be d'es{)isod. 
Let the men unenvied shine in public, it is we must maU 
their homes delightful to them; and, if they provoke^ us, 
no less uncomfortable. I do not expect you, my dear, to 
answer this letter yet awhile, but as, J dare ^ay, you have 
the greatest interest with your papa, will beg you to prevail 
upon him, that we may know by a line, (before his time is 
engrossed by another secret committee) that you and your 
mamma are well. In the mean time I will only assure you, 
that all here rejoice in your existence extremely ; and that 
I am, . . ^ 

My very young correspondent, 

most affectionately yours, 

C.T. 

, The pious and ingenious author of the above letter, 
who died Jan. 9, 1770, aged 48, w'as the only daughter of Mi\ 
Edward Talbot, Archdeacon of Berks, and younger son of 
Dr. Talbot, Bishop of Durham. There having been the most 
intimate friendship between him and the late Archbishop 
Seeker, his widow and daughter lived as innpites in his 
grace’s family till his deaths when he left the interest of 
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Sir Walter Raleigh to Prince Henry, 

13,000/. to them and the siirv’n^or of them^ and afterwards 
the whole sum to charitable uses. 
mo.Fcb.^ 


JIV* Sir Waltef Jlakigh to Prince Henry^ Son of James L 

London, August 12, l6ll. 

May it pleasjri your Highness, 

The following lines are addressed to your Highness, from 
a man who values his liberty, and a very small fortune in a 
reaiote part of this island, under the present constitution, 
above all the riches and honours that he could any where 
enjoy. under any other establishment, 

'You see, Sir, the doctrines that are lately c«rme into the 
world, and how far the phrase has obtained, of calling your 
royal father, God’s vicegerent; which ill men have turned 
both to the dishonour of God, and the impeachment of 
his majesty’s goodness. They adjoin vicegerency to the idea 
of being all-powerful, and not to that of being all-good. 
His majesty’s wisdom, it is to be hoped, will save him from 
the snare that may lie under gross adulations; but your 
youth, and the thirst of praise, which I have observed in 
you, may possibly mislead you to hearken to those charm- 
ers, who would conduct your noble nature into tyranny. 
Be careful, O my prince ! hear them not, fly from their 
deceits ; you are in the succession to a throne, from whence 
no evil can be imputed to you, but all good must be coi^ 
veyed from you. 

Your father is called the vicegerent of heaven ; while be 
is good, he is* the vicegerent ot* heaven. Shall man have 
authority from the fountain of good to do evil ? No, my 
prince: let Inean and degenerate spirits, which want be- 
nevolence, suppose your power impaired by a disability of 
doing injuries. If want of power to do ill, be an incapacity 
in a prince, with reverence be it spoken, it is an incapacity 
he hath in common with the Deity. Let me not doubt but 
all pleas, which do not carry in them the mutual happiness 
of prince and people, will appear as absurd to your great 
understanding, as disagreeable to your noble nature. 

Exert yourself, O generous prince, against such syco- 
phants in the glorious cause of liberty ; and assume such 
an ambition-worthy of yotr, to secure your fellow-creaturtis 
from slavery ; from a condition as much belo\v that of 



From Sir John Ilarrington, concernhg hu Dog. i20 

brutes, as to act without reason is less miserable than to act 
against it Preserve to your future subjects llib divine right 
of being free agents ; and to your own royal house the . 
divine right of being their benefactors, Bo^ieve me, my 
prince, there is no otlier right can flow from God,* While 
your highness is forming yourself for a throne, consider the 
laws as so many common-places in your study of the science 
of government ; when you mean nothing but justice, they 
are an ease and help to you. This way of thinking is . 
what gave men the glorious appellation of deliverers and 
fathers of their country ; this made the sight of them rouse 
their beholders into acclamations, an*d mankind incapable 
of bearing their very appearance, without applauding it as 
a benefit. Consider the inexpressible advantages which 
will ever attend your highness, while you make the power 
of rendering men happy the measure of your actions. 
While this is your impulse, how easily will that power be 
extended. 

The glance of ^our eye will give gladness, and your 
very sentence have a force of bounty. Whatever some men 
would insinuate, you have lost your subjects when you have 
lost their inclinations. You are to preside over the minds^ 
not the bodies of men ; the soul is the essence of the man, 
and you cannot have the true man against his inclination. 
Choose therefore to be the king or the conqueror of yotir 
peoplti ; it may be submission, but it cannot be obeclfeuce 
that is passiyc, 

I am. Sir, 

Your Highnness^s 

most faithful Servant, 

1770^ Jug. Walter Ralbigil 


XVL From Sir John Harrington, concerning^his Dog. 

Mr, Urban, 

The inclosed curious and authentic remain of the famous 
Sir John Harrington, not having been discovered at the time 
of the publication ontis elegant I ugitive pieces in the little 
volume of NugtB printed at London in l(j6y, I 

must beg a place for it in your valuable Repository, where 
it will be preserved, and will, I doubt not, be truly accept- 
able to many of your readers. 

Your occasional correspondent, 

ANTJgUARTtS* 



so From Sir John Ilarringion^ concerning Ms Dog, 


Copy of a Lcftcrfrom Sir John Harrington to Prince Ilcnry^ 
son to King James L concerning his Dogge. 


Kdstonc^ June 14, l608* 

* ' \ 

TvIAY it please^your Highnesse to accept in as goode 
sorte what I now offer as it hath done aforetyme ; and 1 may 
Siiie I pede fausto; but having good reason to ihinke your 
highnesse had goodp will and likingc to reade what others 
ha\:e tolde of my rare dogge, I will even give a brief histo- 
ric of liis goodo deedes and strauuge feats ; and herein will 
1 not plaie the curr myseifc, but in goode soothe relate 
what is no more uor lessei than bare verity. Although I 
cneun not to disparage the dccdos of Alexander’s horse, I 
will match my dogge against him for good carriage, for if 
be did not bear a great prince on his back, I a7n bolde to 
saie he did often bear the sweet worde$#of a greater prin-* 
cesse on lus nccfcc. I did once relate to your Highncs.se 
after what sorte his tacklingc was whcrewitbehc did sojourn 
from my .bowse at the Bathe to Grcenwichc Palace, and tic- 
liver up to ibc covvrte there such matters- as were enlrustcd 
to his care* Ibis he bathe often done, and came safe to the 
Bathe, or my bowse here at Kelstone, with goodlic re- 
turtles from such nobilitie as were pleased to omploie hini ; 
nor was it ever tolde our ladie qucenc that this messenger 
did ever blab out concerninge his highe triislc, as others 
have done in more special matters. Neither must it be 
forgotten as how he once was sente withe two charges of 
»ackc wine from the Bathe to my bowse, by my man Combe : 
smd on his way the cordage did slackene, hut my trustic 
bearer did now bear himselfc so wisely us to covertly hide 
one flasket in rushes, and take the other in hi.s teethe to 
the bowse, after whiche he weutc forihe and reiurnede 
wilhe the otker parte of his burden to dinner; hereat yt 
highnesse may perchance marvele and doubtc, but we have 
livinge testimonic of those wlio wroughte in the fieldes and 
espiode his worke, and now live to tell they did muebe 
longe to plaie the dogge, and give stowage to the wine 
theVnselves, but they did refrain and watchede the passinge 
of this whole busiuesse. 1 need not saie how muene 
I dide ' once grieve at missinge this dogge*, for on 
my journie lovvardos Condone, some idle pastimers 
did d'iverte themselves with huutinge mallards in a ponde, 
and conveyed \n\Xk to the SpuuisU ambassador’s, where 
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lira a hoppie houre- after six wcekes I did hcarc' of him ; 
but snche was the cowrie he did pay to the JUon, that 
he was no lesse ill good likinge there than at home* ^'or 
did the household listen to my claim, or iclifiilengc, till I 
‘r(\sted my suite on ihe dogges own proofs, and made him 
performe such feates before the nobles assembled, as put it 
past doubt that 1 was his master. I ditf send him to the hall 
ill the time of dinner, and made hiiiT hringe thence a 
pheasant out the dish, which created, much mirthe, but 
much more when he retiurnede at my commandment to the 
table again, and put it again in the same cover. Here- 
with the companie was well content tS' allow me my claim, 
and we bothe were ‘well content to accept ft, and came 
homevvardcs. 1 could dwell more on this matter, h\xi jubes 
renovarc do/orem ; I will now saic in what manner he died* 
As we traveled toward es the Bathe, he leapede on my horses 
iieckc, and was more carncsle in fawninge and courtinge 
. niy notice "^han what I had observed for time backe, aud 
after iny chidingc iiis disturbing my passinge forwards, he 
gave me some glances of such aflcclion as movedc me to 
cajole him ; but alas he crept Biuhlcnly into a thorny brake, 
and died in a short time. Thus I have strove to rehearse 
Mich of his deeds as maio suggest much more to yr higli- 
nessca thought of this doggo. But having saide so much 
of him in prose, I will say somewhat loo in verse, as you 
may find hereafter at the close of his historle. Now let 
tHysses maise his dogge Argus, or Tobite be led by that 
dogge whose name doth not appeare, yet could I say such 
things of my Bungey, for so was he styled, as might 
shame them both, either for good faith, clear wit, or 
wonderful deeds ; to sale no more than I have said of his 
bearing letters to London and Green wiche more than an 
hundred miles. As I doiibte not but your highnesse would 
love/ my dogge if not myself, I have been ^Hiuis tedious in 
his stone, and againc saie that of all the dog^s near your 
father’s court, not one hath more love, more diligence to 
* please, or less pay for pleusinge, than him 1 write of; for 
verily a bone would contente my servante, wdien some ex- 
pecte greater matters, or will kriavisbiy find out a bone of 
contention. - ** 

, 1 now Teste your higbnesses.friend in all service that mave 
suite him. 

John Haukington. 

JP. S. Tb<s verges a^yc spoken of are in my, book. of cpi- 
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grams in praise of my dogge Bungey to Momus;^ And I 
have an exccficnie picture curiously limned to remain in 
hiy posterity- 
1774, Feb. r 


XVIL Letters from Queen Henrietta Maria to Charles I. 

My dear heart. 

The bearer, Skipwith^ being come from London with a 
passport, I have been glad to make use of him, to carry you 
this letter, the subject of which is, that the Lords Say, 
Salisbury, Manchester, Pym,* and Hampden, have sent 
this messenger to know of me, if I will hearken to a peace, 
and induce you to resume the treaty, and granjtlhe terms 
proposed by them at Oxford : and tnat^he could shew so 
many reasons for it, that I would agree to it; and if you 
would hearken to tlie overture, they would send Manches- 
ter, with some other lords, and Hampden and Stapleton, to 
satisfy me; and have promised this bearer, that'till his re-» 
turn, Essex’s army should not advance ; which I have 
thought for your service. Send me an answer to this letter 
speedily, what you would have me do, with punctual di- 
rections ; and let nobody know any thing of it but Culpep- 
per, t for secrecy is recommended, and on my part, I shall 
Keep it inviolably. 

For A, tlm Bth of May, 1643. 


The same to the same. 

My deAiTheart, Burlington, 25th Feb. 1643# 

As soon as 1 landed, I dispatched Progers to you; but 
having learnt lo day that he was taken by the enemy, I send 
this bearer to give you an account of my arrival, which has 
been very sticcessfuU thank God-; for as rough as the sea 
was when I first crossed it, it was irbw as calm, till 1 came 
within a few Icagufcs of Newcastle ; and on the coast the 


* Bonl< iii. Epijfram Cl. 

t Cdfiffppfit was a hotter courtior than Hytte or Falkland, and therefore 
Mioji c a ravourite« wan n luao of a acnte penetration. 
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wind changed to N,W. and obliged tis to mak^s for Burling- 
ton bay^ where, after two days lying in the road, our ca- 
valry arrived. I immediately landed, and the next morn- 
ing the rest of the troops ca^ne in. God who*protected me 
at sea, has also done it at land 5 for this night four of the 
parliament ships came in without ohr knowledge, and at 
4 o’clock in the morning, we had tlie alarm, and sent to the 
harbour to secure our boats of ammunition ; but about an 
hour after, these four ships began so furious a cannonading, 
that they made us get out of our beds, and quit the village 
to them; at least us women, for the soldiers behaved very 
resolutely in protecting the ammunition. I must now play 
the Captain Bessus, and speak a little of myself. One of 
these ships did me the favour to flank my house, which 
fronted the pier, and before I was out of bed the balls 
whistled over me, and you may imagine I did not like the 
music. Ev'Sry body forced me out, the balls beating down 
our houses ; so, dressed as I could, I went on foot some dis- 
tance from the village, and got shelter in a ditch, like those 
we have seen about Newmarket ; but before I could reach 
it, the balls sung merrily over our heads, and a serjeant was 
killed 20 paces from me. Under this slicker we romainod 
two hours, the bullets flying over us, and sometimes cover- 
ing us with earth. At last the Dutch Admiral sent to tell 
them, that, if they did not give over, he would treat, them as 
enemies. This was rather of the latest, but he excused him- 
self on account of a fog. Upon this the parliament ships 
went off; and besides, the tide ebbed, and they would 
have been in shoal water. As soon as they were withdrawn, 

I returned to my house, not being willing that they should 
boast of having driven me away. About noon I set out for 
the town of Burlington, and all this day we have been land- 
ing our ammunition. It is. said, one of the parliament cap-’ 
tains went before, to reconnoitre my lodging; and I assure 
you he had marked it exactly, for be always firOd at it. I 
can say, with truth, that by land and sea, T have been in 
some clanger, but God has preserved me; and I confide in 
his goodness, that he will not desert me in other things. I 
protest to you, in this confidence I would face cannon, but I 
know we must not tempt God. I must now go and eat a 
morsel ; for I have taken nothing to day but three eggs, and 
slept very little.” 

The same to the same. 

As t was closing my letter. Sir L. Div<^s arrived, who 
has told me ail that passed at Hull : 4o npjt lose courage, 
VOL. HI. D 
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and pursue tlie business with resolution, for j'ou must now 
shew that yoi! will, make good what you have undertaken ; if 
the man who is in the place will not submit, you have al- 
ready d.eclar(^l him a traitor. You must have him alive or 
dead; for there is no joke in all this. You must declare 
yourself; you havejtliew'n gentleness enough, you must now 
shew your firmness; * You see what has happened from not 
having followed y8ur first resolution, when you declared the 
five members traitors ; let that serve you for an example ; 
dally no longer with consultations, but proceed to action, I 
heartily wished myself in the place of iny son James, in 
Hull ; I would have flirown the scoundrel Hotbam over the 
walls, or ho should have thrown me. I am in such haste to 
di.s])atch tliis bearer, that I can write to nobody else. Go 
boldly to work, as I see there is no hope of accommoda- 
tion,'’' ike. 

The same to the same^ 

Mv DEAR HEART, 

1 thought to have sent you this other letter before, but 
the person I meant to send it by, being so useful here for 
your service, I could not spare him sooner. It is chiefly to 
remind you of your promise to me at Dover, and since, by 
leuer, that you would never consent to an. accommodation, 
without my knowledge and interposition. As to myself, it' 
is of no great consequence, perhaps ; but if you do not take ^ 
care of those wdio siilTer for you, it will be your ruin ; and 
believe not any who shall tell you, that with time you may 
bring them back again. If you do not include them in a 
geiKU’al indemnity, they are undone: I do not say ally for 
assuredly some will save themselves ; what I speak to you 
about is, for those whom the parliament would ruin, be- 
c^ajusc they are too much for you ; as Digby, Jermyi;, 
Percy, and Oneal.f How absurd would it be to parciem, 
those who skre in open opposition to you, and to forget tbotse 
who have been for you. I know this .can never proceed 
from • yourself ; but they will persuade you, that you 


^ This is pnrt of a ieltor,' anti has no date. The made his attempt on 
Hull in April, The- accounts of ;t in Clarendon, and Carte’s Life of the 

Xhikv of Ormond, are •well worth readmit. 

f p(TS<jns were paiticularly obnehidus to the parliament ; the firsts 

for the artwc part he took in defence of Lord StralTord, aj?ainst the bill of 
attainder j tiu< otiiors, for the share tliej’ had, at the queen’s instigation, in the 
intrigue for getting the army tUeuon foot, and in the north, to declare for the 
king. 
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should p6t be obstinate on this head ; tba| individuals 
should not stand in the wajr of accommodation. That is 
true, in some sense ; but it is of the highest consequence 
to your own honour, not to abandon your frienfls* You will 
see that the parliament will never give up tteir creatures ; 
and do you think, that if you shew firmness on your side^, 
they will break off treating on that acco«nt ? Not in the 
least; they find too much advantage by keeping up a nego- 
tiation, to break it off ifr the sake of three or four persons* 
It is true, that if you act as yoii have done, notwithstanding 
all the promises you have made me, yoi» Will be the sufferer* 
I beg of you to observe, if the parliament recede from any 
thing they have once undertaken : if you take the course 
you did last summer in Scotland, adieu to royalty. For my 

f >art, I can endure any thing, and live as a vagabond,^ ana 
at you follow the councils of those vvho think themselves 
wiser than me. If I see any prospect of accommodation, 
you will allow me to send you the terms you should stand 
upon ; if you approve of them, keep them by you ; if not, 
burn them, aucl say nothing; and let nobody know I have 
sent any such hints ; not even those who used to see my 
letters. 

Adieu, deaf heart. 

N.S,* The volume containing these letters is marked 
in the Harkian catalogue. 

1774, Aug. 


XVIII. Letters between the Duchess of Kingston and Mr. Foo^. 

The following letters will afford amusement* it has beeo 
usual with Mr. Foote, during the suspension of the Thea- 
tres Royal, to entertairi ffae lovers of the drama with some 
new pieces (chie6y of humour) at the Little* Theatre in the 
Haymavket* But unluckily, this year’s performance, called 
A Trip to Calais^ met with a check from the lord chamber- 
lain, who refused to licence it. In hopes, however, ol 
softening the rigour of his lordship’s sentence, Mr. Foote 
wrote tp him as follows : 



^ JOemmtk des chmjpt is the j^btase. 




36 the Duchess of Kingston aitd Mr. Foote. 

My Loeq, I did intend troubling your lordship with an 
ea^rlier address, but the day after I received your prohibi- 
tory mandate, I had the honour of a visit from Lord Mount- 
stuart, to wb(?se interposition I find I am indebted for your 
first commands.^ relative to llie Trip to Calais^ by Mr. Chet- 
wynd, and yom: final rejection of it by CoL Keen. 

Lord Mountstoart has, I presume, told your lordship, 
that he read with me those scenes to which your lordship 
objected ; that he found them collected from general nature, 
and applicable to none but those who, through conscious- 
ness, were compelled to a self application: to such minds, 
my lord, tlie Whole Duty of Man, next to the sacred writ- 
ings, is the severest satire that ever was wrote, and to the 
same mark, if comedy directs not her aim, her arrows are 
shot in the air ; for by what touches no man, no man will be 
mended. Lord Mountstuart desired that I would sufierhim 
to tahe the play with him, and let him leave- it with the 
Duchess of Kingston: he had my consent, my lord, and at 
the same time an assurance, that I was willing to make any 
aUcration that her grace would suggest Her grace saw the 
play, and,' in consequence, I saw her grace ; with the result 
of that interview, I shall not, at this time, trouble your lord^ 
ship. It may, perhaps, be necessary to observe, that her 
grace could not discern, which your lordship, I dare say, 
will readily believe, a single trait in the character of Lady 
iiitty Crocodile, that resembled herself. 

After this representation, your lordship will, I doubt not, 
permit me to enjoy the fruits of my labour ; nor will you 
.think it reasonable, because a capricious individual has 
taken it into her head, that I have pinned her rujfflcs awry, 
that J should be punished by a poniard stuck deep in my 
heart,: your lordship has too much candour and justice to 
Key^Jje jBStrujtnent of so violent and ill-directed a blow. 

Your lordship’s determination is not only of the greatest 
importanceM:o me now, but must inevitably decide my fate 
fur the future; as, after this defeat, it will be impossible 
for Ute tio muster up courage enough to face folly again. 

ipuse and the magistrate there is a natural 
.what the last cannot punish, the first often 
but when she finds herself not only deserted by 
h^rOEcieht stily, but sees him armed in the defence of her 
nothing left but a speedy retreat. Adieu, then , 
my lord, to the stage, Vahat res ludicra; to which Ihope 
Lmay^ith justice add, Plaitdiie^ as, during my continu- 
awe^ivite of the public, I never profited by flat- 

tering their passipps, or falling iu with their humours ; as, 
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upon all occasions, I have exerted ray little powers (as, in-* 
deed, I thought it ray duty) in exposing follies, how much 
soever the favourites of the day; and pernicious prejudices, 
however protected and popular. This, my lord, has been 
done, if those may be believed who have the best right tcr^ 
know, sometimes with success ; let me add too, that, i» 
doing this, I never lost my credit with the public, because 
they knew I proceeded upon {mneiple, that I disdained, 
beilig either the echciioi the HistrumeBt of any man, how- 
ever exalted his station, and that 1 never4'4»ceived, reward nor 
protection from any other hands than their own..* 

1 nave the honour to be, &c. . 

Samuel Fo'otk.’* 

Aboat the same time, Aug. 13, Mr, Foote wrote as follows, 
to the Duchess Kingston. 

“ Madam, a member of the privy council, and a friend of 
your grace’s (he has begged me not to mention his name, 
but I suppose your grace will easily guess him), has just left 
me. He has explained to me, what I did not conceive, 
that the publication of the scenes in The Trip to Calais, at 
this juncture, with the dedication and preface, might be of 
infinite ill consci^uencle to yourafiairs. , 

1 really, Madam, wish you no ill, and should be sorry to 
do you an injury. . ' 

I therefore give up to tliat oonsiejeration what neitboB 
your grace’s oilers, nor the threats of your agents, couldt 
obtain ; the scenes shall i^ot be published,- nor shall' any 
thing appear at my theatre, or from me, that can feurt you ; 
provided the attacks made on me in the newspapers do not 
make it necessary fpr me to act in defence of my self. ^ ^ 

Your grace .will therefore see the necessity of giving 
proper directions. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

North-end, Jug. i3'l ' ■ ‘ Sabt. Foote.” 

This letter produced the following spirited answer, fey a 
servant.. 

To Mr. ifooTE. - 

¥ SiRjr-I was at dmner when I received yoiir iU-jodged 
letter. As there is little consideration rc<}uwed,ii I s|isiil 
sacrifice a oitoraent to ahswsr it. 

A member of your privy council can never hope t® be of* 

Salady’a cabinet. . . . - 

p 3 
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I know too well what is due to my own dignity^ to enter 
into a compromise with an extortionable assassin of private 
ireputation. If I before abhorred you for your slander, I now 
despise you for your concessions; it is a proof of the illi- 
berality of your satire, when you can publish or suppress it 
as best suits then needy conveyance of your purse* You 
first bad the cowardly baseness to draw the sword, and, if I 
sheath it until I make you crouch like the subservient vassal 
as you are, then is there not spirit in an injured woman nor 
meanness in a slanderous buffoon. 

To a man my sex alone would have screened me from 
attack — but I am writing to the descendant of a merryT; 
andrew, and prostitute the term of manhpod by applying it 
to Mr; Foote, 

Clothed in my innocence as in a coat of mail, I am proof 
against an host of foes, and, conscioi^s of i:^ver having, 
intentionally offepded a single individual, I douht not but ^ 
brave and generous public will protect me from tl:|e malevo- 
lence of a theatrical assassin. Ton shall have caute to re- 
member, that, though 1 would have given liberally for the 
relief of your necessities, I scorn \q be bullied ipto a pur-r 
chase of your silence. 

There is something, however, in your pity at which my 
nature revolts* To make me an offer of pity at once betrays 
your insolence and your vanity. I will keep the pity you 
send until the moming before you are turned oflP, when! will 
return it by a cupid with a box of lip-salve, and a choir of 
choristers shall chaunt a stave to your requiem. 

Kingsion^house^ Aug. 13. “ E* Kingston. 

P.S. You w'Qiild have received this but the 

^,^nt ha^ be en a long time writing itf • ’ 

« To this letter Mr, Foote replied. 

THE Duchess or Kingston. 

Madam, though I have neither time nor inclination to 
answef the illiberal attacks of your agents^ yet a public cor- 
respondence with your grace is too great an honour for me 
to decliHe. I cannot help thinking but it would have been 
prudent in your grace to have answered my letter before 
dinner^ or at least postponed it to the cool hour of the 
moMing; yoi| would then have found, that I have volun- 
tarily granted that request which ydu had endeavoured, by 
so many different ways, to obtain. . 

Eord Mduntstuart, for verbose amiable qualities I have th# 
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highest rt^spect, and vi^hose name your agents first very un- 
necessarily produced to the public, must recollect, when I 
had the honour to meet liim at Kingstou-housc, by your 
Grace’s appointment, that, instead of begging relief from 
your charity, I rejected yonr splendid oflers to suppress the 
Trip to Calais^ with the contempt they Vleservccl. Indeed, 
Madam, the humanity my royal and benevolent master, 
and the public protection, have placed me much above the 
reach of your bounty. 

But why, Madam, put on your coaifc of mail against me? 

I have no hostile intentions. Folly, not vice, is the gartue 
I pursue. In those scenes which you so unaccountably ap- 
ply to yourself, you must observe, that there is not the 
slightest hint at the little incidents of your life. I am happy. 
Madam, however, lo hear that your robe of innocence is In 
such perjfect repair: I was afraid it might have been a little 
the worse for the wearing: may it hold out, to keep you 
warm the next winter 1 

The progenitors your Grace has done me,. the honour to 
give me, are, I presume, merely metaphorical persons, and 
to be considered as the authors of my muse, and not of my 
manhood: a merry-andrew and a prostitute are no bad poet- 
ical parents, especially for a writer of plays; the first to 
give the humour and mirths the last to furnish the graces 
and powers of attraction* 

If you mean that ! really owe tny birth to that pleasant 
connection, your Grace is ^rdssly deceived. My fattier was, 
in truth, a very useful magistrate, and respectable country 
gentleman, as the whole county of Cornwall will tell you ; 
my mother, the daughter of Sir Edward Goodere, ’Bart. 
Who represented the county of Hereford; her fortune was 
large, and her morals irreproachable, till y pmeg cpxw 
descended td stain them; she was upwards of fourscore 
years old when she died, and, what will siirprisie your Grace, 
was never married but once in her life. I am obliged to 
your Grace for your intended present on the day, as you 
politely express it, when I am to be turned off — But where 
will your Grace get the cupid to bring the lip-salye ? — that 
family, I am afraid, has long quitted your service. 

Pray Madam, is not J ^-u the name of your female 


T» invalidate this fact ti?e Forster has made an aihdavit 

before Sir dohn Fielding;, importing;; that, after some conversation with Mr. 
Foote on the impropriety of pnbjishixjg; the piece in question, Mr. Foote said, 
thaty unless the Duchess of Kingston would give him 20001. he v^ould publish 
the Wf iQ Mms, with a preface and dedication to her Graqe, 

D 4 
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confidential selrretary ? and is she not generally clothed in 
tiack petticoats made out of your weeds? 

I fancy yomi Grace took the hint when you last resided at 
Rome; you heard there, 1 suppose, of a certain Joan, who 
was puce elected a gope, and in humble imitation, have 
converted a pious jj^arson into a chambermaicK 7''he schema 
is new in this country, and has, doubtless, its particular 
pleasures. That you may never want the benefit of the clergy 
in every emergence, is the sincere vvish of your Grace^s most 
devoted humble servagt, 

1 775, Aug. SaM'UEI, 


JCIXt Letter containing Strictures on Gray’s Ppsthutrwijs Works, 
Mr. Urban, 

Observing that you sometimes admit; Latin letters into 
you eifcefient Miscellany, J send you one in that language, 
(lately written to a friend,) containing free strictures 04 
soma of Mt* posthumous pieces, if you think it likely 

to affoi^d any entertainment to your classical readers, you 
will, perhaps, allow it a place in your next Magaisine; if 
pot, you will oblige the writer by suppressing it* 

Cmrhaes^ Corrmall^ S^pL 01 • Q.* 

D(, ' ’ 

EGO vero, Vir Amicissime, vehementer gaudeo nudius 
<|uy tus cognovisse ex literis tuis, gregein mpdo Te tuum 
"TTfVisiis yuy * si« e %Qk^imhoLuvi plus adeo gavisurus, si bonum 
hoc Consilium, ut primum potueris, effectum dederis. ^ ^ 

, pe posthufnis Graii scriptis rectius Te multo atc^ue 

statuisse puto, quam quidem ex iis cursim raptimqna 
quodapamodo legendis ipse statueram, Concinpavi porrq 
coippi^rationem quandam, feliceip pt ni^lq 

sanam, Odes fiuj usee 

BMiissteis defies aditure meemn^ 

cum Jior($tii Ode, mellita quidem ilia, 

. UUa si juris iibi pejeraiiy Ike, 

totam utique Yenerem spirante, quicum altera ea nil pisi 
pietrura habet commqne; istius interim imm^uior, ut jurj 
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quis suspicari posset, quam Septhnio^ suo ROmanns dicavit 
poeta, quamque Anglus illc nosier ex professo iiyutabann% 
Insignern plan^ pvajproperi, et.curreute calawio, baud satis 
ad araussim exact! judicii errorem ! 

De Agrippbm vero idem tecum senj;io« Nihil hie simplex 
nudumque; nullus adeo verus naturae c<^lor, nulla vox; sed 
cornpta, sed fucata, sed arcessita omnia. In scenain prodit 
princeps foemina, mea quidem sententia foeminarum hand 
ita absimilis nostratium,t fictis^ compositis, crispisqu^ 
cincinnis” — purpurata probe acpnrpqyissata probe — f cu- 
matile et plumatile,” ambitiosa nimium ornameuta, secum 
velut in pompam trahens; perinde quasi prima fuerit et 
prmcipua imperatricis Romanm laiis, (ut alia translatione 
Wtar) declamatorio quodam tonare eloquio, atque ore roy 
tuudo loqui. Hanc quidem pol Agrippinam^ sicut mihi 
vidotur, spongiaynX''* potius ^Hneubumt^^ oportiiit, quern* 
admodum fere de Ajace suo dixit quondam per jocum Au-^ 
gustusy quam in publicum proini. 

Neque aliter forsaa dc Literis plerisque Graii^ prosa ora* 
tioue conscripLis, lequus rermu aesUmutor judicarit. Judi^ 
cat certc leves admodum csse cas fatilcsque> uec simpJici 
damum lectioncj uedum Graio scriptora clignas. Non pos* 
sum tamen quin ex hac (iiuilicunquc censura paucas quas-* 
dam e Gallia Italiaquo missas iubens excipiauft. Recto anim 
Siunt, pulcbrao etjucandm; non in ostentotionem illa^ nascio 
quarum fac.etiarum illibendiunj, sad ad anioai libccam 
quandam oblectatiuneui compositor omukjue gratitn ac 
venustatis laude cumulate. Quin at res, loca, lyeraqgas, 
varies hominum mores, variaque eorum studia, iiistitutair. 'iStcc 
delinimenta; ad hoc, speciosa quotqwot fere suit hfcj iif terns 
naturaj miraoula, qt quidq.uid denique oculorum uapiam 
iawiimve judicio subjiciatur, tarn plane ac dilucide, taia* 
que vivis ^gyegu&que coloribas his in. 1 i fceris eSpnm i "'corn i* 
mus et depmgi, ut, inter legendas Mmr magi^ j^lare prope 
singula mente liceat cogitationeque percipere,. quam si me- 
diis ipsi in rebus versaremur. 

Hand scio an longiori Te fuerim epistola moraturus, die* 
turusque quam mihi videatur Graius in Latine sciendo utqne 
scribendo deus, ui laudem istiusmodi et parvi Te facere 
viderem, mihique deessent omnia faUacia memoriae suteidia^ 
Natn Bee Littletonus hie, nec Ainsworthius amicam pnefaet 


^ Septimi, Gades adiiure mecum, S^c„ 

f Voces Hautiiwe, quibus muliebrem in ornatu loxum lepide pin$it Poctar 
XlHcuUnL Act X{. Sc* £pidk^A% II« Si 
I Suetonius in Oc/avk ' 
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opem, imo v^ro ne Colesius qnidem. Nc mireris igitur, 
Vir hnmanishime, si pure minus, aut minus polite, luquar, 
qui vix** Latiijie loqui sciam. Vale. IX Kal. Septembris. 
1775, Oct, 


XX. Mr. George Vertue to Mr. Charles Christian^ concerning 
Milton’s Portrait. 

r 

Mr. Christian, 

Pray inform my Lord Harley that I have (on Thursday last) 
seen the daughter of Milton the poet, I carried with me 
two or three different prints of Milton’s picture, which she 
immediately knew to be like her father; and told me her 
mother-in**law (if living in Cheshire) had two pictures of 
him, one when he was a school-boy, and the other when he 
was about twenty. She knows of ho other picture of Ijinti, 
because she was several years in Ireland, both before and 
after his death. She was the youngest of Milton’s daughters 
by his first wife, and was taught to read to her father several 
languages. 

IVJr. Addison was desirous to see her once, and desired she 
would bring with her testimonials of being Milton’s daughter, 
but as soon as she came into the room he told her she 
needed none, her face having much of the likeness of the 
pictures he had seen of him. 

For my part, I find the features of her face very much 
like the prints. 1 shewed her the painting I have to engrave, 
which she believes not to be her father’s picture, it being 
j of a b rown com plexion, and a black hair, and curled locks. 
On thff AdriOTy, he was of a fair complexion, a little red 
in his cheeks^ and light brown lank hair. 

1776, May . George Vertue. 


^ Itaqae h^rcle vereqr, ne talcm tamque gtavem egomet (jnoqwe vjdcar in 
me jure dcrivasse eensuram, qualem jam o!im commevuisse dicitnr A, Aibmus, 
qui Res Rom&»as»* Romanns oratione Grajca seriptitavit.’> Vide sis banc 
fabellam apud A. GeUJnjjoi Jib. XI. capf S, perqnam elegantey^ 

more suo, narratam. 
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The Eev. Dr. Stanhope, Dean of Carflerbury, to Mr, 
Bowyer^ 

Gqoo Boyeb, Lewishain^ Jan. Ji, 1712^ 

JT is with very great concern, that U heard of the sad dis« 
aster befeUen You and your family have beeq In 

great part the subject not only of my walking, but even of 
my slecjping, thQughtis, from the moment the ill news reached 
me. You are a person of understanding and religion 
enough, I persuade myself, thoroughly to believe, that 
second causes have a wise director, and that none of our ca-^ 
Jamities are the effect of chance. This thought, I doubt not, 
you pifrsLie through all its just consequences, such as may 
vvork in you a true Christian resignation to God s afflicting 
providence, and render you contented under your loss, nay 
even thankful for it, not only on account of the lives wliich 
have been saved, but also of the excellent fruits this afflic- 
tion may, and, I hope, will, produce, by your improveme^nt 
of it. For surely humbling one’s self under the Almighty’s 
luind; such a dread of his power and justice as may increase 
the fear of offending him; less nifection for, and no manner 
of trust in, the enjoyments of this world; and a more eager 
desire and endeavour after those in a bettef state, of which 
we may rest seciire that they cannot be taken from m 5 are 
very natural and becoming consequences of so sad and sud- 
den a calamity. You, God be praised, haye the comfort of 
being far from the condition of those wretches, whom the 
world hath reason to think marked out for vengeance. But 
each of us, who looks into himself, will 6nd more than 
enough there, to justify the severest dispensations toward 
him. Or, if it were not, which yet always will he, so ; the 
best are not above the improvement of their y inuesT...ja£- 
which great adversities are an eminent exercise and proof. 

The post waits, and. I must hasten* My heart bleeds for 
your poor wife. God sanctify this trouble to yoii both ; and 
give you the piety and the reward of those saints, who take 
joyfully the spoiling of their goods, knowing in themselves, 
that they have a better and more enduring substance in 
beaven.^’ 

I am, 

Your sincere friend and servant, 

1777, Dec. Geo. Stanhoce* 


f The total destrwetioft of printin,g*«fBcea and all prop^erty, hy a, 
ral^totts fire, Jam ;30, Jfc*. ' / ^ 
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XXII> tetters of Mr, Turner and Mr. Hughes. 

Mil. Urban, * 

You receive herewith six original letters, containing some 
particulars which I cannot hot think curious. If they appear 
to you in the same light, you will print them in your next. 

^ Yours, &c. 

Epg'eoto. 

LETTER L 

Rav. Mr. Turner to llie Rev. Mr. Bonwicke. 

St, Johi^s Coilege, Cambridge, Dec^ Zl, nOB, 

SlR| 

MY absence from college hm been very prejudicial to my 
interest; and to regain it, it is absolutely necessary to stay 
till the election is over, which will be about the latter end 
of March; if you can supply my placed till that, time, I wiH 
return ; if not, I can send another, (though not upon the 
same terms that I bad.) You are sensible, sir, I believe^ 
that I had never stayed so long with you, or at least had 
never promised to return, had I'not a great respect to your 
person, as well as your cause ;t but if my jibsence till Lady- 
day be extremely prejudicial to your interest, I will sacri- 
fice my own to serve yours, and I desire you to believe that 
there is none in the world that more heartily studies and 
j«iahes you r good , than your servant, 

R. Tuekek. 

r 

The death of some of our fellows has been strangely 
foretold by an apparition of one of our fellows that died fbui^ 
or five years ago, and is attended by such notable circum- 
stances as put It past all doubt: but I anr in haste, and 
not give you a particular account of it. You will have it, I 
believe from Mr. Hughes,! shortlyj if tiot, I will give 
you an account of it m my next. 


^ Of usher to the school which Mr. B. then kept at i?eadley, iu Surrey, 
f AHufiting to his swfforinss as a non-juior, 

;{ Fellow of Jesas college. See Lett., U, . 
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LETTER II. 

Revr Mr. Hughes to the Rev. Mr. Bonwicke. 

Jesus College^ Jan, 9j 1706-7. 

Beak Sir, 

I CANNOT but return you many thanks for your very kind 
letter, and assure you that I shall think myself as happy in 
your keeping up this correspondency if you think it worth 
your while, as you can possibly do. I promised Mr. Turner 
tljat I would write to you long bpforS this; but this Christr 
mas time has so diverted me, that I was forced to defer it 
till after the holidays. We have no manner of news stimng 
ut Cambridge that is worth sending you. Dr. Turner, of 
Grcenwick/^ has lately put in an answer to the Pretended 
Rights of the Church.f ^ I liave not read it myself but I 
heard friJIn a very good judge, that it was no contemptible 
piece; and that/if it had been in bettor times, the doctor 
would have wrote an excellent book. I hear, likewise, that 
Dr. Potter, fiuthor of the Greek Antiquities, and now chap- 
lain to his Grace of Canterbury, [Tenison,] is just publish- 
ing an answer to it.J I wish to God it was\substandalJy 
answered (though I must ingcnuouslv confess I do not 
much expedt it at present;) for the Whig party triumphs 
upon it at a strange rate, and some do not stick to say that 
it is unanswerable. Mr. Professor Whiston is chosen, to 
preach Boyle’s lectures for this next year. His Subject is 
itpon the completion of the prophecies of the Old Testa- 
ment ;§ a very nice subject, and worthy of a great master; 
and, indeed, I believe Mr. W. is ecjjual to it in all the -parts^ 
I expect great things from him. I'hese are all the scraps 
that I could pick up to entertain you wdthal; and, indeed, I 
should have been obliged to have ended withrhalf a-letter, ' 
had not atr tmdstial story come seasonably into my relief. 

One Mr. Shaw, formerly fellow' of Sti John’? college, and 
late minister of a college living,|j within twelve miles of 


‘ ^ Viftapof that parish, residentiary of Lincoln, and prebendary of Catit^jr- 
hnry. died 1720. 

f This remarkaWe tract, (which occasioned a long controversy, wsfly 
alartned the clergy, and was ordered by the flowse of Couimons^ in ITlO, to 
bo burnt in the same dames with Or. SarbeTefrll’s sertam) was written by 
Or, Matthew Tmdal. See a nejte on Letter V. 

1 0iaeourse of: Church Government, Oxf. 1707.*^ 

. § They wero afterwards priutvfd under th«, title, of, The Accomplish memt of 
Sisriptute Ftophccies. 
qi S<»ttU}er% 
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Oxford, as he was sitting one night by himself, smoking a 
pipe, and reading, observed somebody to open the door : 
he turned back, and saw one Mr. Nailor, a fellow-collegian, 
an intimate frietid, and who had been dead five years, come 
into the room* The gentleman came in exactly in the same 
dress and manner thaj he used at college. Mr. Shaw was 
something surprise<j^ at first : but in a little time recollecting 
himself, he desired him to sit down: upon which Mr* N. 
drew a chair, and sat by him ; they nad a conference 
of about an hour and a half. The chief of the particulars 
were these; he told him, ^Uhat he was sent to give him 
warning of his death, which would be in a very short time;'* 
and, if I mistake not, he added, that his death would be 
sadden. He mentioned, likewise, several others of St John*s, 
particularly the famous Auchard,'who is since dead. Mr. S., 
asked if he could not give him another visit: he answered 
no, alleging, “ that his time allotted was but thtee days, 
and that he bad others to see who were at a great distance.’^ 
Mr. Shaw had a great desire to inquire about his presertt 
condition, but was afraid to mention it, not knowing how it . 
would be taken. At last he expressed himself in this man- 
ner: Mr.N. how is it with yoa in the other world ?** he 
answered with a brisk and cheerful countenance, very' 
well,’* Mr. Shaw proceeded and asked, are there any of 
our old friends with you V* he replied, not one.” After 
their discourse w'as over, he took his leave and w^ent out. 
Mr. Shaw offered to go with him out of the room; but he 
beckoned with his hand that he should stay where he was* ■ 
Mr. Nailor seemed to turn into the next room, and so went 
off. This Mr. Shaw the next day made his will, the con- 
ference had so far affected him; and not long after, being 
taken with an apoplectic fit while he was reading the divine 
service, he fell out of the desk, and died immediately after. 
He was ever Tboked upon to be a pious man, and a good 
scholar; only^some object, that he was inclinable to meT 
lancholy. He told this story himself to Mr. Groves, fellow 
of St John*s, and a particular friend of his, and who lay at 
his house last summer. 

Mr. G. upon his return to Cambridge, met with one of his 
college, who told him that Mr. Auchard was dead, who was 
particularly mentioned by Mr. Shaw. He kept the business 
secret, till, hearing of Mr. Shaw’s own death, he told the 
whole story. He is a person far enough from inventing such 
a story; and he tells it in all companies without any manner 
of variation. We are mightily divided about it at Cambridge, 
sotrie heartily embracing it, and others rejecting it as a 
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ridiculous story, and the effect of spleen and melancholy* Foir 
my own part, I must acknowledge myself onft of those who 
believe it, having not met with any thing yet sufficient to 
invalidate it. As to the little sceptical objec;tions that are 
generally used upon this occasion, they seem to be very 
weak in themselves, and will prove dangerous conse- 
cjuences, if applied to matters of a more hnportant nature* 

I am, dear Sir, 

Yours, most sincerely, 

J. Hughes. 

Mr. Turner is very well, and I hope in a fair prospect of a 
fellowship. 

LETTER III. 

Mr. Turner to Mr. Bonwickc. 

Cambridge^ Jan. 21, 1706-7. 
Sir, 

THERE is a circumstauce relating to the story of the ap- 
parition, which adds a great confirmation to it; which I sup- 
pose Mr. Hughes did not tell you. There is one Mr* 
Cartwright,^ a Member of Parliament, t a* wian of good credit 
and integrity, an intimate friend of Mr. Shaw’s, who told the 
same story with Dr. Groves (which he had from Mr. Shaw) 
at the Abp. of Canterbury’s table: but he says further, that 
Mr. Shaw told him of some great revolutions in state, which 
he will not discover, being either obliged to silence by Mr* 
Shaw, or concealing them upon some prudent and politic 
reasons. 

Mr. Bennett is publishing a book in vindication of set 
forms of prayer, J where he proves that the primitive Chris- 
tians never had any but precomposed set forms: and he ad- 
vances one paradox, that those very arguments which the 
Dissenters use for a separation are great reascTns why they 
should conform. 


Of Aynho. 

f For Nortbamptonsbirc. • 

+ This was printed at Cambridge, in Svo. 1707, and entitled A brief His« 
lory of the joint use of pt'^composod sot Forms of Praver,’’ Mr. Bennett 
published many other theolouu’al tracts. He was then rector of St. .Fames V, 
in Colchester, ax^d had been Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. His 
son Thomas, Lh.B. died some years ago one of tho iSquire iiedels of that 
Unimsity j and hb grandson, John JSemiett, Bsq. (now living,) is of Koth- 
amsUad, in Hertfordshire. 
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Mr. Whiston preaches Boyle^s lectures; he has lately put 
mt a comment upon the Revelations,^ from whence he 
proves that the Turks, shall never make war with the empe- 
ror, or any oth^r Christian prince, or at least, '‘if they do, they 
must meet with a terrible defeat; and that the pope (the 
whore of B.) must tiwnble down in a few years. I wish, Sir, 
you would write a^letter to Mr. Brown, to make him warm 
and vigorous in my interest. I do not in the least question 
his friendship, but I believe a letter from you would be of 
great force with him; or if you would procure a letter from 
Mr. Nelson t to Mr. iioper^, it would be a great kindness; 
but whether I succeed or no, you may certainly expect me 
(setting aside accidents, which I cannot arm against) imme- 
diatejv after the election. 

Your humble servant, 

R. Turnek. 


LETTER IV. 

Mr. Turner to Mr. Bonwlcke, 

Cambridge, Feb. 22, 1706-7. 

’ Sir, 

Mr. SMITH, one of our fellows, a camp chaplain, lately 
sent to our master § an account of a letter from the master of 
Malta to the French King, which is as follows: “We, the 
great master of St John’s of Jerusalem, and great Duke of 
i\nciterro, have received information from our ambassadors 
at Babylon, that in that kingdom, at a village called Fus- 
boyn, there was brought- to-bed a woman of extraordinary 
beauty (the father not known) of a son more inclined to 
black than white, his neck short, bis head sharp, long teeth, 
■"his nose flat, he spoke distinctly, and walked when he was 
but eight day.s old : be said he was the Messias, the son of 
God, in whoST alone we must believe ; our ambassadors have 
both heard and seen him with a great deal of wonder: at the 
day 5f his birth were se^n most amazing signs in jihe skies, 
a vast eclipse of the sun at noon, a dragon carrying in his 
mouth a lance of fire, two griffins tearing to pieces an old 
mail, an eagle carrying a child upon his vvings, and a great 


^ Essay on thts Rex'clation of St. John, 
f The colnbrated Kohert Nciisoii, Esq. 
i Fellow uf St .fohn’s. 

§ Dr. Jeakm. 
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many other frightful sights ; the rivers of’erflowing, *the 
house where he was born seemed all on fire, and then dis- 
appeared ; and this child, being asked the ineason of these 
prodigies by our ambassadors, answered it was to warn the 
world of the traverses and eternal to,|rments that would fall 
upon all that would not believe in him,” On the day he 
was born. Was found m earthen statue, with this inscription, 

Vou may here see the day of his birth.’’ This child has 
raised the dead in the presence of our ambassadors, has 
given sight to the blind, made the ^leaf to hear, and the 
lame to walk, and cures all sorts of diseases. The people 
of that country adore him, the wfte men believe in him, all 
that refuse are massacred without mercy ; there was heard, 
SOO leagues round, the voice of angels, who sung these words 

prepare to receive lliat son who was promised you.” All 
doctors aod reasonable people in this country certainly be- 
lieve him to be the real Antichrist, and prove it to be so by 
the JNew Testament ; he understands all sorts of languages, 
and disappears very oiten, and raises himself in the air 
quite out of sight. Before we would believe the strange 
news, we hud a convocation of our clan, and by their advice 
we wrote to our ambassadors at Babylon, who confirmed 
all that was writ to be true, and added several things not 
here inserted.” 

Tiiis story meets with very little credit among us ; and 
some arc of opinion that it is forged by Jesuits, on purposc^ 
to remove Antichrist from Borne to Babylon. 

The Oxonians have received a letter from the Geneva 
divines, in which they complain of a great many unchristian 
calumnies and black aspersions thrown upon iheir church 
by the English : they little expected (they say) such severe 
usage from our church, of which their two great founders, 
Calvin and Bexa, had so venerable an esteem, and whose 
constitution they think is pure, primitive, and ’Apostolical : 
it is not Ihcir choice, but iheir misfortune, that their eccle- 
siastical constitution is not the same with ours ; but, if ever 
their circumstances will permit a reformation, it shall be 
alter the model of the English church : they lainentthat they 
have no bishops in their church, and despair of ever having 
any, because a monarchy in church would naturally intro- 
duce one in state, which will never agree with the republic 
of C'leneva: thc^y are ashamed that our dissenters should, 
take shelter under them, and draw an argument from the 
example of the church of Geneva to vindicate their sepa-k 
ration from the church of England; they account our dis- 
senters black schismaticks ; and for that reason, when any 
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from Geneva eome to England, they always communicate 
ivith onr esiabiished chui^h, and never with the separate 
congregations^, 

This letter we expect will be printed very shortly, with 
an answer to it. 

There has been a quarrel at Cains college, between the 
master,* Sir John &lis, and the fellows, about the power of 
tfie master in elections: he challenged a negative voice 
from a dubious clause in one of their statutes, which is this. 

The seniors shall elect a fellow with the consent of the 
master but at last^ie con6rmed the election the seniors 
had made, and so the breach was made up. 

We hear Sir W, Dawes is to be Bishop of Chester. I have 
but little hopes of a fellowship, for there are so many can- 
didates my seniors, that nothing will do but a singular in- 
terest and very meritorious qualifications. 

I am, your very humble servant, 

R. Turneu. 

Mr.Nailorhad the character of a downright, honest, good- 
natured man, and a good scholar. He drank a glass of claret 
pretty frequently, yet I believe very rarely to excess. 

LETTER V. 

Mr, Hughes to Mr. Bonwickc. 

Jesus College^ Aug, 14, 1707. 

Dear Sir, 

r HAVE been a long while in your debt ; so long, that I 
aih afraid by this time you imagine I have quite forgot you. 
Indeed you had heard from me sooner, but that I have all 
along entei^iined thoughts of making a step to London ; 
and then I fully’’ intended to wait upon ’my good friends at 
Headly, But since 1 find that my afeirs will not permit me 
to come to London this summer, I immediately thought of 
■writing to you. Mr. Bennet was in Cambridge last week, 
and I liad the happiness to enjoy a large share of his con- 
versation. His book about set forms of prayer will come 
out about Michaelmas. He there asserts, that not only the 
primitive church constantly used set precomposed forms of 
prayers, but that even our Blessed Saviour and his apostles 
never joined in any public prayers but such as were precom- 
posed. This is more than any patron of set forms has ever 
ventured to assert, and which niany wprthy persons and 
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great friends to a liturgy are amazed at, ^You very well 
Jknow that it has been ever granted by the greatest of ouir 
disputants^ that in. the primitive church ther^ 
ijFpocrsvx^q (gifts of prayerj) which are now no moro'to be ex-*- 
pected than the power of working mj|racies. It is very re-* 
markable that St, Chrysostom is the*first author that men-* 
tions this w^wvxa^t and which later writers have 

blindly borrowed from him without examining into the rea- 
sons of the thing. I have frequently talked with Mr. B. 
upon this subject, and have seen some of the sheets ; and I 
am verily persuaded that he will be ab7e to establish his point 
against all opposition of the priesthood.” — 1, have been at 

last prevailed upon to undertake an edition of St Chrysostom 
9r£p isp(j<rvv>}^ ; ^ and 1 would beg the favour of you to send me 
your octavo edit I want a small volume to lay by me, and 
the Latjn^ersion may be of some service to me, if I correct 
the inter^-etation of Fronto Ducasus. I will take particular 
care of your book, and return it with interest. — Bishop 
Wake is in a very ill state of health, and is come to Cam- 
bridge to his sister’s for the better convenience of having 
the doctors about biraf. I saw Mr. Archbold about a fort- 
night ago, who was then very well. 

This is all the little news that Cambridge affords at pre- 
sent, and therefore f am obliged to be shorter than other- 
wise I would, for want of materials. I question not but this 
letter, as.short as it is, will find a kind reception, when you 
consider that it comes from one, who is, with the utmost sin- 
cerity, 

Dear Sir, 

your very much obliged, 

and humble Servant, 

J. Hughes. 


LETTER VI 

Mr. Bonwicke to his Wife. 

My dearest, 

YOU were thinking, quickly after dear Ambrose’s death, 
that an account of his life might be of some benefit to the 


A second edition of this was published at Cambridge, in Greeh and 
with notes, and a preliminary dissertatioit against the Pretended Rights of 
the Church, &c. in 1712. A good English translation of St Chrysostom, On 
the Priesthood, was published by the Rev. John Bunce, M. A. in 1 760. 
f He lived, however, to he Archbishop of Canterbury, and til>the year 1737. 
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SS Lori Carteret to ike Earl of Oxford^ 

world 1 hiive^here drawn it up as well as I could ; if any 
thing material be achnitted^dear Jenimy,^ by your direction, 
will be able lo^upply it* He, therefore, must be let into 
the secret; and 1 depend upon you two, that it shall for 
ever be a secret to all^the world beside, who was the author. 
He must therefore take tl)e trouble of transcribing it as 
soon as becomes hither after my death, for which 1 bequeath 
him the two inclosed guineas : and if my dear friend Mr. 
Roper be living, I would have that copy shewn him by 
Jemmy as of his own motion, and wholly submitted to his 
judgment, to be altered as be shall think fit. I would have 
iny good friend Mr. Browne’s consent likewise procured (if 
it may be) for the publishing his letter in this account. And 
if Mr. Jacksont and Mr. NewtonJ are willing to make any 
alterations in their verses, pray let it be done before they 
are published. ^ 

I hope, my dearest, you will be at the charge ot printing 
it handsomely ; and if your bookseller be faithful, it is pos- 
sible that charge may be made up to you again in a little 
time. You will, I know, think it proper that the master of 
the college, Mr. Roper, Mr. Baker, and Mr. Verdon, dear 
Ambrose’s special benefactors, should be presented with 
these better bound than ordinary; and that Jemmy should 
give his tutor one handsomely bound, and distribute about 
a score among the lads where he thinks they may do most 
good. I am sorry I must bequeath you both this trouble; 
but if by this means one soul be gained, your reward will be 
great. However,! hope our good God will graciously accept 
the honest intention of us all, through the merits of our 
blessed Saviour Jesus, Amen. 

I77B, Dec, and Siippl. 


XXIII, Letters from Lord Carteret to the Earl of Oxford, 

Mr. Urban, 

The names subscribed to the. four letters I now transcribe 
for you, exclusive of the anecdotes they contain, are a suf-. 
ficient apology for the trouble now given you by 

Eugrnio. 


Another of his sons. 

f Laurence Jacki^on, A. B* These were printed, 
% Mr,. Kcwton*s verses arc still in MS, 


Lord Carteret to the Earl of Oxford. 
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LETTER L 


To Mr, Harley, at Ch. Ch- in Oxford- 
Sjr, Long Leaij Jug. l6, 173^2. 

I NOW write at a venture, lor J am lyt sure that this will 
find you. i can never think that you are "ot quietly again 
to Ch. Ch. whilst the affairs of state are la such agitation : 
and if you are not, I will not advise you to go. ^ I rather 
*could wish that, as you imitate Apollo in some things, you 
would also imitate his tree — ^ 

Parnass^a laurus 

Parva sub ingenti inutris se subjicit umbra. 


I need put no comment to decypher my meaning. You 
will pardon iny making use of so rural an image. Some- 
times compare great things to little without dhni* 

iiution/^ 

When I know where you are, I will w^rite again. 


Yours, 


CartereIt. 


LETTER II. 

To the Earl of Oxford. 

My Lord, Jug. i, 173.2* 

HAVING heard that your lordship has several curious 
inaiiuscripts of Homer, I take the liberty to acquaint you 
that Dr. Bentley has lately revised the wnole works of Ho- 
'mer, which are now ready for the press with his notes, some 
of which I have seen, and are very curious ; and he desires 
leaVe to collate your manuscripts upon some suspected 
verses in our present editions. If your lordship will be 
pleased to let the doctor have the rnanuscriptsii^pr a short 
time for that purpose, I shall be obliged to you. T have 
set ihe doctor at work ; and we would be glad to procure 
such assistance as he desires, that he may have no excuse 
not to proceed. If your lordship has no objection to this 
request, you will let him have the manuscripts to be perused 
at Cambridge, upon his application to you- I desire the 
honour of an answer, that I may acquaint the doctor with it. 
As you are a known enconrager of learning, and learned 

? ourself; I hope this request will not be disagreeable tp you. 

am, my lord, with the greatest respect, your lordship’s 
mo^t humble and most obedient servant, 

Carteret, 


3? 3 



From Bishop Atterhury^ 
LETTER III. 


M 


To the same. 

My LoRto, March 8, l73£-3. 

I THANK your lordship for your great goodness in send-^ 
ing me the eleven MSS. of Homer, and relating to him^ 
and for your permitting me to send them lo .Dr, Bentley, 
I shall take his receipt for you ; and I am persuaded he will 
take great care of them : they shall be returned to your 
lordship with thanks-, and honourable mention of you.^ I 
shall have them packt very carefully. I am, my lord, with 
the greatest truth and respect, your lordship’s most humble 
and most obedient servant, 

Carteret. 

All these MSS. were returned to me, by th^Tliands of 
Mr. Casley, Aug. 19 , 1737. Oxford/* 


LETTER IV. 

To Lord Dupplin. 

My Lord, PariSj March 10, 1731. 

I HAVE repeived and perused the book your lordship wag 
go good as to send me. I am extremely acknowledging for 
this favour, and satisfied with the reading of it, I wish it 
were in my power to find occasions of being any w^y useful 
to you in this country ; at least it is a satisfaction to me, of 
haying had the honour and pleasure of your acquaintance. 
Honour me with your commands ; and believe me, with all 
psteem arid sincerity irnaginable, my lord, your lordship’s 
flsost huniMe and most obedient servant, 

, 1779, Jtme . Berwicij. 


XXIV. Letters from Bishop Atterbviry to Mr, Prior^^ arid from 
Mr. Pi-ior to Mr. ^Yanley. 

Mr. Urban, 

I SHALL make no apology for sending you two letters, of 
Bishop Atterbury and Mr. Prior, transcribed from theit 
origini^Is^ in th§t excellent repository, the British Museum. 

Yours, 8|c. , M. Green. 
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From Bishop Atterbiirp^ 

To Mr. Prior. 

Deanerpj^ 'New-yeafs day, 1717-8* 

I MAKE 3^011 a better present than any man in England re- 
ceives this day : two poems * composed by a friend of mine, 
with that extraordinary genius and 'Spirit which attend bun 
equally in whatever he says, does, or writes. I do not ask 
3 ’'our approbation of them, deny it if you can, or if you dare. 
The whole world will be against you ; and, should you, 
therefore be so unfortunate in your judgment, you will, I 
dare say, be so wise and modest to Conceal it. For though 
it be a very good character, and what belongs to the first 
pen in the world, to write like nobody ; yet, to judge like 
nobody, has never yet been esteemed a perfection. 

When you have read them, let me see you at my house; 
or ftl^you are in danger, lame as I am, of seeing me at 
yours. And the difference in that case is, that, whenever 
yon have me there, in my present condition, you cannot 
easily get rid of me ; whereas, if you come hither, you 
may leave me as soon as you please, and 1 have no way to 
help myself, being confined to my chair just as 1 was when 
you saw me last. If this advantage will not tempt you ra- 
ther to make than receive the visit, nothing else will. 

Whether I see you or not, let me at least see sornetbihg 
under your hand, that may tell me how you do, and whe- 
ther your deafness continues. And if you will flatter me 
agreeably, let something be said, at the end of your letter, 
which may make me for two minuses believe that you are 
half # much mine, as I am, 

Your faithful humble servant, 

Fr. Roffen, 

To Mr. Wanley.f 

Dear Mr. Wanley, 1718f 

I TORMENT yon before my appointed time, finding this 
sheet at home ; and as soon as 3 »'ou have looked it over, it 
may be carried immediately to the printer. I will trouble 

I 

^ Solomon,’’ and Alma,” 

f This letter and another which is printed in the Additions to Pope,” are 
expressly referred to by the excellent Editor of Ruliquos of Ancient English 
poetry,” voh 11. p. 27. The poem they allude to is'** The Nut-Browne Maid,” 
tjc ground-work of Prior’s ‘* Henry aud Ririma.” lii Axing the age of this poem 
Percy judiciously observes, ** Mr. Prior was probably guided by the learned 
Wanley, whose judgment in matters of this nature was most consummate.” 

E 4 
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Lettcrs'io and from Mr, Garrick. 

you to-morrow morning for the sheet which you have. It ijs 
**compliynmt in th^ most refined French Dictionaries. But 
I submit it to you, as I ought with great reason to do every 
thing concerning literature. 

Yours ever^ 

MBQj March. ^ Prior. 


XXV. Letters to and from Mr. Garrick. 

Soon after Mr. Garrick had purchased a moiety of 
Drury-lane Theatre, he discovered the company wanted 
a considerable recruit of low actors ; in the choice of 
those he generally paid an attention to person and look^^ 
more than to genius, for as they seldom had any thing to say, 
the eye was principally consulted. There was at that time 
about the Theatre a very whimsical fellow, whosp-^iaipe 
was Stone; he had much humour, but never could be pre- 
vailed upon to Uead the stage. Mr. Garrick, however, 
found him something to do, and he was employed in re- 
cruiting about the tovwn for the drama ; whenever he brought 
a person who was permitted to make an essay, whether suc- 
cessful or otherwise, he had a certain sum given him for his 
trouble ; and for three or four years, this man (who had ac- 
quired the appellation of the Theatrical Crimp,) made in. 
this kind of service a tolerable subsistence. A variety of 
letters passed between Mr. Gariick and Stone during the 
course of their negotiations. Four of them we have been 
lately favoured with by a gentleman, who informs that 
the following were written in the year 1748. ^ 

Sir, Thursday noon. 

Mu. LACY turned me out of the lobby yesterday, and 
behaved very ill to me — I only ax’d for my two guineas for 
the last Bishog^^ and be swore I should not have a farthing. 


* The person here called the bishop was procured by Stone, and bad often 
rehearsed the part of the Bishop of 'Winchester, in tlio play of Henry the Eighth 
with sucfh singular eclat, tiiat Mr. Oarrick frequently addressed him at the 
rehearsal as Cousin of Winchester. The fellow, however, never played the 
part, although the night of his coming ont was announced in the public pa- 
pers. The reader will soon guess the reason, from the two following letters 
that passed between Mr. Garrick and Stone, on the very evening he was to 
make his appearance. 

** Sitf The Bisltop of Winchester is getting drunk at the jBrer — and 
swears, Damn his eyes if he will play to night. I am yours, W. Stone. 

^uiiwer. * ** ^ONE, The Bishop may go to the Devil — I do not know a 
greater rascal, except yourself. D, G.” 
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I cannot live upon air— I have a few Cupid^ you may have 
cheap, as they belong to a popr journeyman shoemaker, 
Y/lio i drink with now and then* 

I am, your humble servant, 

W. Stone.’* 


Answer, 

Stone, Fnday morn, * 

YOU are the best fellow in the world — bring the Cupids 
to the Theatre to-morrow. If they aie under six, and well 
made, you shall have a guinea a-piece *for them. Mr. Lacy 
will pay you himself for the Bishop — ^he is very penitent for 
what he has' done. If you cap get me two good murderers, 
I will pay you handsomely, particularly the spouting fellow 
who keeps the apple-stand on Tower-hill, the cut in his 
face the thing. Pick me up an Alderman or two, fop 

Richard, if you can, and 1 have no objection to treat with 
you for a comely Mayor. The Barber will not do for Bru* 
Uis, although I think he will succeed iu Mat. 

^780, D.G.’* 


JJXVL Montague Bacon, Esq.* to the Rev- Mr. Williams t# 

n Sir, Mo?idc/j/ vior/nng, 

.^S it is your post in the University to honour me with a few 
words to-morrow, 1 beg, and most heartily intreat you, that 
they ma^ be as few as you conveniently can. I am descended, 
on one side, from the Lord Keeper Bacon, who had so con- 
siderable a band in the first establishment of the church of 
England; and on the other side from the Earl of Sandwich, 
who, next to Monk, had, I believe, the chief hand in the, 
restoration, for .King Charles, on his first layfing, gave 
him am earldom, a garter, and 40001. a year in land, besides 
plapes to the value of about 10,000l. a year more. Now,* 
as the restoration of the royal family was likewise the re- 
storing of the church, I beg you would chiefly insist on the 


^ A younger sou of Nicholas Bacou, Esq. of Shrubland, in Suffolk, admitted 
a fellowicommoner of Trinity collage, Cambridge, in 1 704-5. 77jree of his 
letters to George Jeffreys, Esq. of Uxo .same coUugc, arc in the letters of 
Eminent Persons, vol. 11. by which it appears that he had much critical 
acumen. He died iix 1740, aged 51. 

f Mlow of St John’s college, and public orator; afterwards P.B. mA ' 
Rector of Barrow, in 55uffolk* 




jTrom Mr. Harris^ 
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services of mjf family to the church as our greatest honour; 
and, if you must say one word more of me, let it be, I in- 
treat you, barely this, that I have always been a lover of 
learning and learned men, 

I am^ Sir, with great esteem. 

Your most humble servant, 

178i, Jan. Montague Bacon. 


XXVIL Mr. Harris, of Salisbury, to Fielding’s Parson 
Adams. 


Mr. Urban, Jug. lo. 

This letter having accidentally fallen into myjti^nds, I 
send it to you, with such elucidations as I could procure. The 
gentleman to whom it is addressed I take to have been the 
original Parson Adams of Fielding’s Joseph Andrews, and to 
have died in August, 1757. The writer is certainly the late 
celebrated Mr. Harris, of Salisbury, whose decease you 
noticed in your Magazine for December last. 

One of your constant readers. 

Dear Sir, 

HAVE you a corner left in your mind for the men of 
peace ? or is it wholly occupied by battles and marshals ? 
Do you still remember there is such a place as England, a 
passable island, near as big a$ some of those in youf Rhine; 
or is it totally forgot ? and have we nothing to do but shake 
our heads, and cry, poor friend Young, Hunc circumtonuit 
gaudens Bellona cruentis 

Wherever you are, whether mindful of us or forgetful, 
of this be assured, that we have not forgot you^. We have 
drank your health, inquired after you, and though we could 
not exactly loam w'hat share you had in the late victoryf , it 
was some comfort to us, to hear at least, that, you were not 
expendedj in the purchase of it. This was not, indeed, 
the first report : fame, with that false nether trumpet of 


’ ^ Mr. went to Germany in 1743, about the timcjiis majesty -wexii 

abroad that year. 
f At Dettingcn. 

i {.Alluding to a. message from the commanding an attack atCartha^ 

,^ena to the coinmandor-in- chief. 
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laers, had at first blown abroad that you vjjere slain.— Alas ! 
cries one, wliat Bentlejr and Young both departed ! — to be 
sure, cries another, be is gone to IViscian’s bosom. — I will 
warrant says a third, grim Aristarchus smiled to see liim. — 
Doubtless, Sir, replied another; but what a merry Greek 
that day was his old friend Aristophanes ! As merry, said I, 
as we are sad. These, Sir, you will readily grant, were no 
more than natural reflections, upon a supposition that the 
cruel sisters had cut your fatal worsted^. But ^how great, 
think you, was our joy when we found that you were still 
alive ; that you had not only esca'p.ed the clangers of the 
battle, but had even entered and returned again from the 
French campf with as much safety as old Priam vi- 
sited the camp of his cruel adversaries the' Grecians? 
We soon became convinced that you Viri Mcrcuriales might 
gogjdmre you would, and Hermes would never forsake 
yoiu^May he prove as propitious to the young heroes of 
your army, wdio it is likely may want his aid us much as you, 
though upon occasions as diiferent and heterogeneous us pos- 
sible ! But now perhaps you may expect I should tell you 
some news, and inform you of your friends, Dr. CollicrJ, 
Messrs. Fielding § Upton j|, Sydcnham^l, and my bro- 
thcr^'*^, I have seen thetii all lately, and they are all well. 
Dr. Taylor 1 have heard of, who is well likewise. He has 
lately published a piece called Marmor Sandvicense,’’ a 
dissertation on an antique inscription, brought by Lord 
Sandwich from Athens. The doctor has excellently ex- 
plained it, and given many curious remarks on the ortho- 
graphy, method of accompting, a$ well as marks and nu- 
merals of the Greeks, with a variety of other matter respect- 
ing tlie customs of those times. The whole is now rendered 
plain and easy; but had it not been for the doctor it would 
dertainly have proved (as Mr. Bays says) a crust for the 
critics,” Another friend of yours ft has printed off his 


^ This seems tome a designed play oo the words miel and toorslcd 
f f See Mr. Murphy’s Essay, prefixed’ to the first voluiivt of Pielding’s Works. 
This instance of Mr. Y.’s absence is said to have been commnuicated to that 
author an ofiicer of the regiment Mr. Y. was chaplain to. But Mr. Y. 
about that time was chaplain general to the iiosjjitals abroad, and not to any 
regiment till some years after. 

J Dr. Arthur Collier of the Commons. 

§ Henry Fielding, Esq. 

II Canon TTpton, editor of Spenser’s Faery Queen, &c. 

4r Floyiir Sydenham, Ksq. the tninslutor of Plato’s Dialogues; 

John Harris, Ksq. of Salisbury. 

ff If this means Mr. Harris himself, what Dialogues arc meant? Is it voj. I. 
ftf Homes, w|iieh was not published tUl the 




60 Di\ Stiiavt to James Cummyng, Esq. 

Dialogues, and \s immediately setting about notes, 'winch- 
he intends to suoioin to them* Ho bids the pastry-cooks 
detiance ibr this Christmas, as he purposes not to publish 
till some time ifi January. It is to be hoped, by that time 
you will be returned, and indeed long before For let me 
give you conquerors the other side of the water one 
piece” of advice ; if^’ou do not come home, and wear your 
laurels while fresh, they will wither by keeping as much as 
cabbage or ground-ivy t- 

However, be vour return distant or near, I insist on yonr 
waiting to me, and that more than once. Incur not by your 
iieo-Iect that mortal sin Accidia whose name I should never 
have known but by 3'Our kind instruction. I, you see, have 
escaped its imputation by this tedious e])istle. You, I 
know, can escape it with a far better grace, and this I daily 
pray you may have grace to do. In tlie mean time believe 
me to be, with all truth, dear Mr. Young, your mosfaffec- 
tionate humble servant^ 

Sarnm, Oct. 1 , 1743. James Harris. 

(Directed thus) 

To Mr, Wm. Young, in Germany. 

' 1751 , Au^. 


XXVIIL Dr. Stuart, to James Cummyug, Esq. Secretary 
of the Antiquanau .Society at E<rmburgU, 
concerning Mary Queen of Scots, 

I BEG to have the honour of transmitting to you, for the 
library of the Society of Antiquaries at Edinburgh, a copy of 
my History of Scotland, from the establishmeni of the Re- 
formation, tilljthc death of Queen Mary. While I am ambi- 
tious of cleposfcing my work in so conspicuous a Repository, 
I am sensible that I may thus call it to the particular exami- 
nation of many ingenious and learned men. It becomes me, 
therdbre, to observe that I would have abstained industri- 
ously from this measure, if I were not conscious of Jiavingj 


^ Mr. y, (lid return the same year before Christmas, and was some time 
with Mr. fi. 

4 Th?s prediction may be sceiEflreriiied in the parliamentary debates, pam- 
phlets, A-c. of those times. 

J AHrhm* 
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D}\ Stuart to James Cnmmyng, Esq. 

directed my narration by the purest views public utility* 
I am consequently in a disposition to attend witli candour to 
whatever can be objected to my book. T|}e historian who 
can persist in liis mistakes, departs from bis duty, and vio- 
lates the character he has assumed. ^And, if tljcre is a situ- 
ation where mistakes ought invariably j^nd scrupulously to 
be corrected^ and where a violation of tile historical rules is 
altogether inexcusable, it is in the case of a queen who has 
suffered in her honour by misrepresentations, and who, wkh 
strong and real claims to integrity, has been held out to re- 
proach and infamy. It will not, I believe, be objected to 
me, that I have fallen into this situation; but whatever njy 
errors are, I shall give way to a commendable pride, and 
iriy eagerness to renounce them shall be in proportion to 
their importance, and to the danger of their tendency. 
Aa<l4 desire it to be rememberod, that 1 make this declara- 
tion wTri) the greater propriety and justice, as 1 diftcr most 
esseiUiall}^ in 1113^ senLiments iVom a living historian, who 
has irealcd the subject which has attracted my attention, 
and w'ho enjoys the distinction of being a member of our 
Society, If it shall be found that I ha\c lost niy ivay, and 
wandeVed in the inaxy labyrinth of hostile factions, 1 will, 
notwithstanding, be readj' to catch the cine that ought to 
have guided my steps* If it shall be demonstrated that Mary 
was not so perfect and so innocent as 1 have represented her, 
I will yield to the controlling power of “evidence and argu- 
ment. Though I shall weep over the misfortunes, the 
frailties, and tlie crimes of this beautiful princess, I wdll yet 
pay my devotions to truth, and submit to the Jaw of tlie 
victor. While you communicate to our Society these ex- 
pressions of my sincerity, 3'ou will readily perceive that 
they are due from me to a body of men, wdio, from their 
birth, their situation, aiid their studies, are the most able 
to judge of the intricate and p'foblematical parts of the 
sxibject I have undertaken. It is with extrcnllj satisfaction, 
at the same time, that I embrace the opportunity which is 
tiow ofiered to me of applauding fhe public and generous 
<#arcs that have brought tliem together. 

1 have the honour to be, with great respect, 

Sir, your most obedient, 

and most humble servant, 

London, April 10, I7S2. G. Stuart* 

1782, April 


^ IVilliam Robertson, ^Doctor of Divinity, andilistoriographer for Scotland* 




6‘3 Leilers relalke to ilw Corporation of the Sons of the Clergy,^ 


XXIX. Letters relative to the Corporation of the Sons of the 

Clergy. 

Mr* Urban*, ^ 

The following letters were written by Edward Wake, of 
Charlton, in the county of Dorset, gent, (uncle to Arch- 
bishop Wake) to his wife, while he w^as in London promot- 
ing the establishment of the corporation of the sons of the 
clergy, of which he formed the first design. They are now 
first printed, both as they contain an early account of one 
of our most extensive and meritorious ^ public charities, and 
as they may tend to perpetuate the praises due to the bene- 
volent exertions of its first projector, The originals are in 
the possession of the writer^s great-grandson, the Rev^Mr. 
Conant,^ of Sandwich, in Kent. 

Mr Dearest, Loyulon^ June 27, 1678. 

YOURS of the 24th I received, and at the same tinne a 
letter from Mr. Ilearne. Yesterday 1 was to wayte on 
Madam Whitaker, where I found a "second advice of two 
little roguish children made tawney moores. I have bought 
a good strongc play lie horse, which goes all paces excellently 
well; and as soon as our charter for the charity for poor 
clcrgymen’*s widows and children is past the broad scale, I 
purpose to waite on you, for I find, unless I stir in it, it will 
hardly goo on; and if 1 meet not with bad luck, I hope to 
finish it next weeke; but the design promises well, and if 
men that have opened their mouths, will not shut their 
purses, we shall grow rich, and have a house speedily for 
80 boys, and their master lodged. I pray present my duty 
to iny 'inotlier, my service to iny brother, and the rest of my 
frieiitis. We^re all doubtful whether we shall have peace 
or war; but the Earle of Sunderland is going, if not gone, 
to the French king for the deliveiy of the towns to the 
Spaniard 'and Dutch mentioned in the treaty, or else to‘ de- 
clare warre. Five regiments of fooie are appointed to go' 
to Flanders. My dear, your very lieartily affectionate friend, 

E. Wake. 


^ This geutiemnn’s famil.vflpKfrc also hriujfaotors to the sons of tlie clergy 
in the person , of the Hcv. John (to \\boiu lie was next of kin,) who, 

ainony other ch'arituhle h6ciuc»ts, to the junount of iU,UUUl. Ivft. iiOOOi.to the 
Uses of this charity. 
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Mv* Dearest, London^^uly 1678. . 

I RECEIVED yours of the IsL, and am glad to heare of 
all your welfares, which I pray God contiuwe. The chief 
news that I can with any contentment write you is, that the 
bishops and iiiferior clergy highly approve of my darling 
project of the corporation of ciergymen^rsons, which there 
is possibility will arrive to as greate-charity as any thing that 
now is; and, I thank God, that I have this satisfaction, that 
as I was the first starter of it, so my own diligence has chiefly 
brought it where it is; and herein you see that 1 have no 

f reat contentment that I make not you a sharer with me. 

esterday our governors met at my summons, and we had 
two great men that promised iOOl. a piece, and Wednesday 
next is appointed for the next meeting, which, I hope, will 
not impede my setting out to you the day following, for I 
very much now long for Blandford, and, above all things, 
for your sake. 

My dear,, yours, 

11 9 Aug, E. Wake. 


XXX, Sir Isaac Newton to Dr. Haddock* 

Mr. Urban, Gloucester Street^ Aug, 4* 

Finding this letter of sir Isaac Newton’s tacked as atf 
appendix to an obscure funeral sermon,^ I supposed it 
would be agreeable to some of yonr philosophical readers 
to see it rescued from oblivion in your fund of literary curi- 
osities. 

S. A. 

‘^For his honoured friend Joshua Maddoc^, Doctor of 
Physic, at his house in Whitchurch, in Shropshire. 

Vir Dignissvme^ 

Specimina ilia optica, quae pro humanitate tua ad memuper 
misisti, tantam in bis rebus peritiam bstendunt, Ut non 
possum quin doleam incertitudinem principiorum quibus 
omnia innituntur. Etenim quaeri potest, an sint in rerujopi 

iA — ^ 

* By E. Lathanj, on the death of the Rev* Mr. Daniel Maddocic, Svo. 


64 Mr. Gray to Mr. T, Warfoii. 

natura radii ttnebrosi, et, si sint, an radii illi, s^cmidum 
aliam legem refringi debcant, quain radii Iticis. Defe’ctu 
experientise, Bescio prorsus quid de his priucipiis sentien- 
duni sit. Neque huic difficultati tollendsc^ quam et tute 
ipse indigitasti facihe adfueril Tyberius. At positis ejus- 
modi radiis, una>cum Jege refractionis quam tu assumis, 
csetera recte se habent; neque propositiones tantum utiles 
sunt ac demon strationes ariificiosaD, sed, et quod majus est, 
omnia nova proponis, qusc opticam, altera siii parte, auctura 
sunt, si modo defectus experientise in stabiliendis principiis 
tuis aliquo denuun modo suppleri possit. Interim, quod me 
meditationum tuarum perquam subtilium participein fieri 
dignatus sisj gratias ago. Vale! Tui studiosissimus, 

'rrin. Coll Cant. Feb. 7, 1678-9. I. Newton.’^ 

1782 ^ Aug. 


XXXL ?rlr. (b'ay to ?dr, T. Warton, on the History of 
Lijglish Poetry. 


Sia, 

Our friend Dr. Hurd having long ago desired me in your 
iianie to coninmnicate any fragments, or sketches, of a de^ 
sign J once had, to give a history of English Poetry, yon 
may well think me rude or negfigent, when you see me 
hesitating for so many months, before I comply with your 
request. And yet, believe me, few of your friends have 
bce.n hotter pleased than I, to find this subject, surely 
neither unentertaining nor unusefiil, had fallen into hands so 
likely to doj it justice; few have felt a higher esteem for 
your" talents, your taste, and industry. In truth, the only 
cause of my delay has been a sort of diffidence, that would 
not let me send you any thing so short, so slight, and so im- 
perfect as the few materials 1 had begun to collect, or the 
observations I had made on them. A sketch of the division 
or arrangement of the subject, however, I venture to tran- 
scribe; and would wish to know, whether it corresponds in 
any thing with your own plan. For I am told your first 
volume is in the press. 

INTRODUCTION, 

On the poetry of the Gaelic, or Celtic, nations, far' 



Mr. Gray to Mr. T. Warton. 

back as can be traced, — On that of the Gotl^, its introduc- 
tion into these islands by the Saxons and Danes, and its du- 
ration.— On the origin of rhyme among th^ Franks, the 
Saxons, and Proven^aux. Some account of the Latin, 
rhyming poetry, from its early origin, ^own to the fifteenth 
century* 


PART L 

On the school of Provence, which rose about the year 
1100, and was soOtt followed by the French and Italians. 
Their heroic poesy, or romances in vdrse, allegories, fa- 
bliaux, syrvientes, comedies, farces, canzoni, sonnets, ba- 
lades, madrigals, sestines, &c. Of their imitators, the French : 
and of the first Italian school, commonly called the Sicilian, 
about the year 1200," brought to perfection by Dante, 
Petrarch, Boccace, and others. — State of poetry in England 
from the Conquest, 1066 -, or rather, from Henry "the Second’s 
time, 1 154 , to the reign of Edward the Third, 1327 . 

PART IL 

On Chaucer, who first introduced the manner of the 
Proven^aux, improved by the Ijiilians, into our country : his 
character and merits at large, the different kinds in which 
he excelled — Gower, Occleve, Lydgate, Hawes, Gawen ' 
Douglas, Lyndesay, Bellenden, Dunbar, &c. 

PART III, 

Second Italian school, of Ai'iosto, Tasso, &c. an improve- 
ment on the first, occasioned by the revival of letters, the 
end of the fifteenth century. The lyric poetry of this 
and the former age introduced from Italy by Lord Surry, Sir 
T, Wvat, Bryan, Lord Vaux, &c. in the beginning of the 
sixteenth century. * 

PART IVm 

Spenser, his character: subject of his poem, allegoric, 
and romantic, of Provencal invention ; but his manner of 
tracing it, borrowed from the second Italian school.— Dray- 
ton, Fairfax, Phineas Fletcher, Golding, Phaer, &c. this 
school ends in Milton. — A third Italian school full of con- 
ceit, begun in Q.ueen Elizabeth’s reign, continued under 
Janies and Charles the First, by Donne, Crashaw, Cleive- 
land, carried to its height by Cowley, and ending perhaps 
in Sprat. 

VpL. IIL 
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Mr. JVilliams to Mrs. 

PART V. 

School of France, introduced after the Restoration— 
Waller, Dry^deii, Addison, Prior, and Pope ; which has 
continued Lo our ow^ times. 

You will obs®?ve, that my idea was in some measure 
taken from a scribbled paper of Pope, of which, I believe, 
you have a copv. You will also see, that I had excluded 
dramatic poetry entirely, which if you have taken in, it will 
at least double the bulk and labour of your book. 

I am, Sir, with great esteem, 

Your most humble and obedient servant, 

Pembroke-'Hall^ April 15, 1770. T. Gray. 

1783, m 


XXXII. Mr. Williams tp Mrs. W^cst. 

Mr. Urban, 

In ydur account of a valuable publication*^' by Mr. Gutch, 
in your last volume, is the following paragraph: Among 
the MSS. communicated to the editor is a sensible (anony- 
mous) letter to Mrs. West, &c. on the education of her son. 
ftii. whether this was Gilbert West?” 

Having it in my power to satisfy this inquiry, I am now to 
inform you, that the writer of this truly sensible letter was 
John Williams, Esq. who had been secretary to Lord Chan- 
cellor West, of Ireland, and who w^as at this time upon his 
travels. It was addressed to the chancellor’s widow, then 
at Epsom with her daughter, whom he afterwards married, 
Mrs. West was a daugliter of Bishop Burnet, and mother 
also of Richard West, then a student in the Temple, the 
celebrated friend of Graj", and represented in Dr. Johnson’s 
preface to Gray as a friend vrho deserved his esteem by 
the powers which he shews in his letters, and in the Ode to 
May, which Mr. Mason has preserved,” In the second 
volume of Dodsley’s collection of Poems is A Monody on 
the death of Queen Caroline, by Richard West, Esq, sou 
to the Chancellor of Ireland, and grandson to Bishop Bur- 


^ CoUectaaqa Curiesa. 
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On the Education 0 / her Sbfi, 

?iet7’ He is the subject of the following ajjtnimble letter, 
which deserves to be published entire, especially as the 
mutilated copy, communicated to Mr, Gutcl^, is rendered 
unintelligible by the several strange mistakes that appear 
upon consulting the original, with whii^h it has been col- 
lated, and from which a correct transcript ^is now conveyed 
to you by 

Indagator. 


Gra7ide Bretagne* 

To Mrs, f'Fest^ to the care of the Post-House at Epsom^ 

By London* 

Lions^ 12 Jan* 1739, iV'. 5. 

THIS will come to your hands sooner than the last I wrote ; 
that went by a private hand, inclosed to Dick ; probably 
the bearer may stay by the way : it contained an old storj’, 
to divert you and Molly; which, when read, pray burn. 

I received yesterday your long one, with two blank pages : 

I agree your paper is better than ours, but yet not so much 
as tonnake it worth the postage: you see how insatiable I 
am; I wish you had filled up those blank pages. I often 
think about my friend Dick, and last night dreamed of him. 
This letter is written on purpose for him, to whom therefore 
pray communicate it. You have said not one word of him 
to me a great while, from whence I conclude two things, that 
he is pretty well, but does not study the law: if he did, 
your satisfaction, and his too, would make me hear it soon 
enough. Young people do not see far; and, what is worse, 
they care not to be advised by those who do. They will not 
be the better for our experience. I say to myself fre- 
(^[uentljr, what would I give to be twenty again, with the 
knowledge of the world which I have now ? He is at that 
age, and my knowledge is at bis service: why cannot we to- 
gether produce what I figure to myself possible, if I was at 
that age? I have often considered his aversion to the law, 
and grieve at it, because it is a natural, almost sure, way of 
advancing himself: his father's name so much esteemed, his 
friends and mine, and his own parts, altogether could not 
have failed He has no fortune ; I mean, scarce sufficient 
to keep him clean, unless in retirement, which, I know 
(though perhaps he does not) he will never choose; for his 
own sake and his family's I hope he will dot. What then 
can he do ? nay case and his were much the same. I had but- 
small expectations of fortune, and perhaps pretty good 
parts : these soon recommended me to the best company, 
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Mi\ Williams to Mrs. ffcsf^ 

that is, in plaif^ English, they were pleased, and I %as flat-* 
tered. What then ? Why then^ says my poor father (who 
was an excell^pnt mathemaiician, but who knew no more of 
the world than his son), iny boy shall qualify himself for the 
grand vioude^ and he^hall get into great places, and so forth. 
I was therefore {^t to Italian, French, and^'every thing that 
is called modern polite literature ; and with the improve- 
ments of dancing, fencing, riding, drawing, fortification, 
heraldry, music, and what not, I was to be made as fine a 
genlleman as any body living. Poor mistaken man ! Instead 
of giving me a profession, any knowledge that was useful, 
and absolutel}- necessary to mankind, I was Co be furnished 
only with the superfiuiiies of life; and, without a fortune, 
was to be taught to live as if I had one, and create a relish, 
a habit of living, which, if I did not succeed, must make 
me miserable. Well, but with these accomplishments for 
foreign employs, I could not fail — few people of small for- 
tunes were so fit for them ; this all agreed to. But, as 
something more than Greek, Latin, French, Italian, &c« 
was necessary to qualify a uiau for these employments, I 
was shut up for two years, and, by the direction of a very 
great and wise man, was recommended to the reading of 
English History, then the History of Europe in general, 
then Domal’s Civil Law, then Grotius, Puflendorf, and 
many more very dry, but necessary authors; and, last of 
all, to study four folio volumes of treatises. All this, I was 
convinced, was necessary, absolutely so, to a man who is to 
treat (or to serve those who are to treat) with foreign courts. 
This labour gone through with pretty good success, the 
next thing was to find a patron. This was not easfly done. 
My grearfriends were not used to hear me speak of want- 
ing employment ; they liked iny wit and my odes. How- 
ever, they kept smiling on for some time, till my father’s 
pockets grew low, and dress and chair-hire became too ex- 
pensive. Luckily a patron was found ; one who understood 
what wit and parts were, and excelled himself in that w^ay ; 
but who well knew that was not enough : I was therefore to 
convince him that I had more material furniture in my head. 
I succeeded in this too, from the pains I had taken in those 
two years. We went abroad together; his own weight in 
the world, his prodigious virtue and goodness, and his 
near relation to the first minister, gave me reason to expect 
all the advmitages that could attend so flattering a beginning 
in public business. What hindered? why, the commonest 
thing upon earth; my patron was turned out, and conse- 
quently Mr, Secretary was to seek for another. With better 
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Itick than ordinary, in two years more another was found, 
envoy at the same court. Two or three great men^s warm 
recommendations procured me his excellency’s favour; and 
my little boat was set afloat again: the gale was prosperous, 
the weather fine for a whole twelvemonth (an age, I can 
assure you, in human aflairs.) What’s the'^matter? why, a 
mighty ordinary matter; the envoy died. These changes 
astonished me. I was a young man, and did not think that 
people were to die, or be turned out; but my father was 
older, and might have heard that such strange things did 
sometimes happen. What was to be done now; no money, 
my former patron in disgrace! friends, that were in favour, 
not able to serve me, oi’ not willing; that is, cold, timid, 
careful of themselves, and indifferent to a man whose disap-- 
pointments made him less agreeable. (For want of suc- 
cess, you must know, is always a fault in the eye of most 
men, though it be owing to accidents ever so foreign to your 
merit.) In this condition, that is, in want of every thing 
but a fine coat and laced shirt (the remains of former lux., 
ury), I languished on for three long melancholy years; 
sometimes a little elated; a smile, a kind hint, a downright 
promise, dealt out to . me from those in whom I had placed 
some silly hopes, how and then brought a little refreshment; 
but that never lasted, and to say nothing of the agony of 
being reduced to talk of one’s misfortunes and one’s wants, 
and that basest, lowest of all conditions, the slavery of 
borrowing, to support an idle, useless being, my time for 
those three years was unhappy beyond description. What 
would I have given then for a profession! How often did I 
accuse my father’s ignorance of the world ! My Greek and 
my wit, my Italian and my dancing, even my laborious dist 
agreeable study of Grotius and the treatises, were now of no 
use to me. In this wretched situation, retired eighteen miles 
from London into an obscure village, in debt to tailors, 
butchers, drapers, and chandlers’ shops, one fine morning I 
received a letter from a school-fellow, whom I loved from my 
30ul, acquainting me that he had the day before kissed the 
king’s hand for a very great employment, and desiring me 
to come to town, and to consider which of the considerable 
places he now had to bestow would be most agreeable to 
me, that he might put me into possession of it immediately. 
Guess at my joy and gratitude; I can express neither, any 
more than my grief, except by the tears which are now in 
my eyes, because that friend is no more. His love and my 
good fortune were so great, that he overlooked my unfit'-^ 
ness for any place under him (from my ignorance of the 

F 3 
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From Mr. William to Mrs. West. 

t 

law,) and obliged me to take the best he had to give, which 
was full lOOOL a year. Once again I forgot that men were 
onortaL Hiar youth and my own, I imagined, promised us 
riches and pleasures for many years to come : it was per- 
mitted that he should die too. I end my history of myself 
here. You and^Dick both know but too well the sequel of 
it. What I mean by telling it him is plain. It is, to make 
him sensible that without the knowledge of something that 
mankind cannot be without, no wit, no parts, no friends, no 
patrons, can secure him from want, and the terrible conse- 
quence of it, contempt. He cannot easily set out in life 
with more hopes of success than I did. He may be more 
fortunate, but it is ten thousand to one he is not. And what 
led me into this particular way of thinking at present is, that 
supposing the law would not please him, I was imagining, 
if Sir R. lived, he might possibly get to be secretary to some 
minister at a' foreign court. But even this cannot be ob*^ 
tained without that necessary knowledge I have been speak- 
ing of ; as troublesome, as disagreeable to the full, as the 
law of England ; and as remote and different from wit and 
poetry, and those pursuits with which he hath too long 
amused, or rather abused, his good parts. And my intent 
was to shew him, that supposing he had obtained this pre- 
vious acquaintance with the civil law and the law of nations, 
and had got to be king’s secretary to the first embassy in 
Europe, he would not be in half so comfortable, so easy a 
condition to a man of sense, who knows what this world is, as 
if he was in a three pair of stairs chamber at the Temple, in 
a way only of getting 2001. a year. If he thinks my case 
particular, he does not know (as how should he ? ) what passes 
about the court, where, besides the changeableness of things, 
there is not one place of any kind for which there are not 
five hundred competitors ; many of whom are as well and! 
better qualified than he can be these two years, let him 
study ever so hard. In short, all places are, from the acci- 
dents I have related, so extremely precarious ; the attend- 
ance about them is so mean and unmanly ; refusals and de- 
lays are so insupportable ; and the loss of them, when ob- 
tained, so dreadful to one who has not a good foundation in 
his own'fortune, that he must be weak who should propose 
that pursuit to a friend. It is for this reason I have troubled 
you and him with this account of my own, mistakes, that I 
may deter him from falling into them ; aiid that I may use 
this one effort more to convince him, that any useful pro- 
fession is infinitely better than a thousand patrons. God 
knows how asealdus I am for Ms success in the world, and 
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From the Rev. G. CcstdrS. 

how grieved I am when I recollect, that hjil is now near 
twenty -two, and has not yet read one book (sitice at Eton) for 
which he, or his family, will ever be the better^as long as he 
lives. I love him, dearly love him, and therefore these 
pains, and this plainness. Why does i?it)t his uncle^ second 
my in treaties, and engage him to fis?^ ^le cannot take 
Dick’s honest regard for me ill, surely ; besides, be said he 
did not. If be did, I should be sorry indeed, since his ad- 
herence to me cannot be agreeable to me any longer than it 
is useful to himself: and I am of no use to him, if I cannot 
influence his conduct in a matter so plain, so true, and so 
important, as this. For God’s sake do what you can (but with 
that tenderness which is so natural to you towards your chil- 
dren) to engage him to hearken to me, before it is too late. 
Help me to do him good : desire him to add my years, my 
experience, to his own parts, and I will, with my life, an- 
swer for his success. But tell him, that his parts will be his 
ruin, if he will not submit them to the conduct of those who 
have gone through a good part of the road of life to him ut- 
terly unknown, and therefore dangerous. 

See how far my love has carried me ! I will not be so full 
of words again soon, God knows they come from a heart 
most sincerely, most gratefully disposed to do all sorts of 
good in my poor power to you and your children, 

I rejoice at what you say in your letter of sQme comforts 
and conveniences you meet with at present at Epsom. May 
they and greater ever accompany you ! My sincere love la 
Molly and Dick. You need not burn .this letter, I will an- 
swer your long agreeable letter another time. 

1783, March. 


XXXIII. The Rev. G, Costard, of Twickenham, to his Sister,, 
containing Reflections on the Langus^e of Tragedy, 8 kC4 

Deau Sistee, ‘ Wad. Coll Dec, 21, 1732, 

Oxford not affording any thing worth your knowledge, 
and having observed in you a particular taste for tragedy ; 
because I would not have you, like the generality of man- 
kind, approve without reason, and dislike they know not 
why, I thought I could not employ this opportunity better 
than in sending you some scattered thoughts upon that sub- 
ject, which may be of use towards the conducting your 

' I * ' 

^ Mr. Mitchell, who married Mrs. 'VVest’a3i5ter, 
f 4 
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72 From the Ueo, G. Costay^d^ 

judgment, anl directing your choice. The first thing then 
you are to obseirve is the language, where the sound should 
not exceed the sense, which is called bombast; nor yet run 
into the opposite extreme, and talk in a low vulgar phrase. 
When the sentence^is burdened with particles, such as of^ 
foTy andi tires the ear, and grows nauseous, aM 

therefore wherever you see these sown with too liberal a 
hand, you may safely condemn the performance in this par- 
ticular. Tragedy is a serious thing, and intended to reform 
men’s manners, and spur them to virtue, and therefore 
whatever borders upon smut, ribaldry, or double entendre, 
is not to be endured. The ancients are particularly modest 
in that respect; but the moderns have taken greater licence, 
and in their love interviews intermixed what they call the 
luscious ; but this is scarcely excusable, To this head belong 
comparisons ; th^ intention of which is to relieve the mind 
when it has been long engaged in attending the progress of 
a ntoation, or else to paint something in more lively colours 
to the im?igir^ation than could be done by plain description 
only. The first of these is mo^itly in use in heroic poetry, 
such as Dryden’s Virgil, and Pope’s translation of Homer ; 
but the latter belongs likewise to that kind of poetry 1 am 
now speajting of, IJeantiful examples of this you will find 
in Addison’s jCato, 

So the 'pure limpid stream Sfc. 

And in Rowe’s Tamerlane, 

So, cheen some pious saint a dying sinner Kc. 

I instance in these because they first occur to my mempry. 
You vull find others scattered throughout both those pieces, 
equally admirable in their kind. 

I cannot dismiss this part of my subject without observing 
to you, that when these similes are too frequent in any com** 
position, they unbend the mind too much, and draw it’ oiff 
too far from the main subject. And yet this is a fault that 
some of our English writers have fallen into. A person in 
grief, dr iti anger, should never make any comparison, 
for that coolness of thought which is requisite for this is 
entirely iuconsi'slent with the hurry and agitation of the 
blood upon such Occasions. A person that is sent upon any 
important design, or lias determined with himself upon the 
execution of it, should'never stay to make harangues, much 
less to make similes, which are tue business of leisure and 
the sports of the imagiOatton. 

And now I am engaged in treating of the language of 
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tragedy, I mtist add, that rhj^me is very imn^per.- Dryden 
did this in his Indian Emperor, but if 1 mistake not he 
somewhere else in his works condemned it, Jt is a thing so 
contrary tq reason and sense, that nothing but a coudescea-^* 
sion to please the rabble could have induced him to it; but 
the absurdity pf it will appear from any ^ne’s using it ip 
ordinary life, and if there is a person of your and my ac- 
^quaintance that is guilty of this practice in common convert- 
sation, when you see him next, think of this and own the 
Justness of the remark. How or when rhyme came first 
into English poetry is difficult to say; the oldest that I have 
seen in our language is Chaucer, in 1358; but I am sure he 
was not the author. It is generally ascribed to the monks; 
but I am apt to think they were only borrowers of the art- 
I have by ine several Arabic pieces written in the same 
manner; which makes me inclined to think that the Moors 
brought it tvith them into Spain, whence they propagated it 
over these Western parts. But I am vastly deceived if it is 
not more ancient still, and have some reason to think that a 
few of the Psahns at least are written in this manner. But 
of this perhaps more than enougli. 

The next thing you will observe is the characters and 
sentiments. I join them together, because we can scarcely 
speak of one without considering the other too. When a 
king makes his appearance, he must discover himself in 
jBvery word and every sentence. Guards and attendants 
are but the trappings of royalty, the language and the 
thoughts must bespeak the monarch. The parlour must 
never be brought into the kitchen, and it never can be sup- 
posed that servants can have notions equally enlarged with 
their masters and mistresses. Tales of fairies and people 
led' away by wi!l-o’-whisp, or spirited through the air, may 
suit well enough with Doll, the dairy-maid, 'but can hardly 
be thought to be credited by Mrs. Abigail^ my lady^s woman. 
When a person famous for chastity and mildness of temper 
is made to talk loosely or in rants (the faults of Lee’s Scipio 
ill his Sophonisba,) it is an unpardonable crime. The 
formality of an old steward, and the simplicity of country 
servants, is well observed in the Drummer. I mention this 
play because I know you have read it, and because it fully 
expresses my meaning, Mor need its being a comedy be 
any objection, for in this both tragedy and comedy agree. 
Shakespeare lias hit upon low humour in his Hamlet, under 
the perspns of his grave-diggers. But in a tragedy such 
witticisms dfi^w off' the mind from that solSlnnity and com- 
posure which illipuld be maintamed throughout the whole. 
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of such repreLtttations, and iberefore should never be adi 
mitted. When a libertine is introduced (though f think it 
should be witji great caution^) he may be allowed to speak a 
little injuriously of a Providencej as not being supposed to 
have considered mysterious and intricate, yet regular, 
proceedings. A^d if he uses the fair sex in general with 
the same freedom, it is no more than what may be expected 
from his intercourse with none but the corrupt part of the 
sex; for that such there are 1 know you will readily grant 
me. But when such reflections are put in the mouth of a 
person of piety an.d virtue, it is an open insult upon good 
sense, and contrary to all the laws of religion and poetry, 
It is said of an ancient philosopher, that being in the theatre 
one day, and hearing in the drama a person of eminent pro-* 
bity and worth say something reflecting upon heaven, be 
immediately went out, lest by his stay he should seem in 
the least to countenance or approve his words. And this 
■was the more remarkable because the poet was his intimate 
friend. 

Again; a heathen can never with any propriety be made 
to talk like a Christian, or a barbarian like a philosopher j 
and yet Dryden has been guilty of both these errors. 

As tragedy is designed to raise the passions and affections, 
great care is to be used by the poet that they be placed 
upon proper objects ; and where he has failed in this, his 
auditors ought to condemn him. Venice Preserved is an 
example of tiiis kind, for there we are made to pity a pack 
of abandoned villains whose intention was the ruin and de^ 
struction of their country. And this is what is meant when 
it is said that a play is founded upon a wrong moral. 

The mind of a rational being can never be satisfied with 
any thing void of probability, and therefore the representa- 
tion must take in only a proper quantity of time, just so 
much as we can suppose such a number of facts, could be 
performed in, And tlie same may be said with regard to 
place. We can never possibly imagine, for instance, that 
vyitRin the space of two or three hours the transaction of a 
year, much less eight or nine* can be included, Nor can 
we allow so small a space of time for a journey from Franco 
to England, and back again from thence to France; and yet 
Shakespeare has offended in both these cases. 

It is time now to consider the conduct of a play. Those 
of the Spaniards consist but of three acts, and that form has 
been introdueei withiti this year or two upon the English 
stage; but, as the best in our language consist of five, my 
veflectious shaU regard these, iHo'^v the tininbcr of 
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came to be pitched upon I cannot tell, but <1 is certain that 
this was a rule 1700 years ago, as you wilr see in Roscom- 
mon’s translation of Horace’s Art of Poetry. In the first 
act, the principal characters only just make their appear- 
ance upon the stage, and shew thems^ves to the audience. 
Iq the second, the design of the piece j«st unfolds itself; 
and in the third, it seems near a conclusion; but in th.e 
fourth, an unlucky train of accidents conspire to embroil the 
action and throw every thing into confusion. This is called 
the plot, and is the principal thing to be regarded in a play, 
and is the better the deeper it is laid. In the last act, the 
clouds are again dispelled, and the intricacies of the plot 
unfolded, and the whole brought to a conclusion, w^hich is 
all that is meant by that hard word catastrophe. And now it 
might be expected that I should say something relating to 
that question, whether a tragedy should end happily or not? 
But 1 tliink it modester to suspend my judgment upon so 
nice a case. We have both sorts in our language, and 
both held in esteem. But, J must confess, I am rather in-» 
dined to think it should not. There is another thing which 
is much talked of, and that is poetical justice; they think 
the good man should always be rewarded at last, and the 
wicked profligate be disappointed and punished. But this 
the Ancients were, utterly unacquainted with, who, I believe 
I may say, always leave him overborne by the waves of for-* 
tuue» Could we frame to ourselves the notion of a perfectly 
good man, there might be some pretence for this; but since 
the best of us are but weak and frail beings, continually subn 
ject to transgress, there is nothing that we can suffer here but 
what our sins may justly deserve. But I must force myself 
JO break off here, lest from writing of plays I should insensi- 
bly begin to preach; but this I must add,* that I hope that 
whenever the comedy of courtship is over, you will observe 
this piece of poetical justice, and yield your hand to the 
most deserving it, under penalty of making your whole life 
after a continued tragedy. 

What I have here sent you are only afew loose suggestions, 
just as they occurred to my mind, without consulting any one 
^ author upon the subject. You stand in so near a relation to 
me that I cannot but be affected with every wrong choice 
you make. Jt is a misfortune that we have not more of 
these things purposely adapted to women’s use, but at pre- 
sent their education and instruction are monstrously neg- 
lected, And if they prefer to their beds fops, fools, and 
madmen, it is owing to mothers, nurses, and dancing- 
schools, Qi thi^. I ‘satisfied, that, were their younger 
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years but nior^e^alten care of, we should not have so many 
complaints of tbeir baseness, levitj^, and indiscretion. I 
believe I may by this time grow sufficiently tiresome, and 
shall only add, that however I may be in my remarks I am 
sure I am not rnistalven when I say, lam, with the tenderest 
concern for your^ood, your most obliged, most affectionate 
brotlier, 

17S3, OcL G. C. 


XXXIV. Two Letters from the Eev. Dr. Nathaniel Lancaster. 
Mr. Urban, 

I SEND you abstracts of two letters written about thirty 
years since, by the late Doctor Nathaniel Lancaster, a 
clergyman and Justice of the Peace, who resided at Stam^ 
ford Rivers, near Chipping Ongar, in Essex. He was author 
of several valuable Tracts, but I believe never put his name 
to any, except an Essay on Delicacy V* which was much 
admired, and has been reprinted in Dodsley's Fugitive 
Pieces.’* 

These letters were addressed to Mr. Jacob Robinson, a 
bookseller in London; the publisher and sole editor of a 
periodical work, called The Works of the Learned,” which 
has since his death been continued under the title of The 
Jlonthly Review.” 

Mr. Robinson, in consequence of editing the above work, 
was honoured with the correspondence of Pope, Warburton, 
Watts, Middleton, Lord Orrery, and several other eminent 
literary characters of that time. 

G. Kearsley. 

Dear Sir, Jime ll, 1753. 

*‘YOU say that you will write often to your friend at 
Stamford Rivers. It is indeed a kind declaration: perform 
yom; promise, and you will give me genuine satisfaction. 
Wliat an admirable invention was that of painting our 
thoughts upon paper ! Tell me, if you can, to whom this 
honour is ascribed, that I may pay due reverence to the* 
maues of him, who is the cause of that noble pleasure I 

^ H#-- — • — -- 

♦ A»tl to a single sermon. See the Anecdotes of Bowyer, p* 335# • • 
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receive in corresponding, at a distance, with man of sens« 
and virtue* ^ 

Though you are not z divine^ according lo t^e established 
forms of ordination ; yet I ask your peraiission to appoint 
you my casuist and confessor. In lhe.4xecution of myju^. 
dicial office, I must own, that I sometime^ feel a struggle 
between two different principles even in cases where the law 
has given the magistrate no choice. The statute commands 
me to punish, and a kind of softness in my nature inclines 
me to pardon, the offender. An overseer this morning brought 
a woman before me, for a crime which .1 must allow to be 
very heinous — It is no less than that of having obeyed the 
call of nature, without having first obtained the sanction of. 
the national law. The unrelenting officer demands the 
rigorous punishment of a statute of James the First, ^ which 
is 12 months imprisonment, hard labour, and constant cor- 
rection. What say you to that, my good friend? How 
would you act in this situation ? Let me have your opinion, 
which in all probability will determine my resolution. 

I forgot to tell you, in my last, that, since I came hither, 

I have had a fit of the gout. It is true, I am a Stoic in pro-, 
fession. But, alas! my dear Jacob, what is profession? All 
my philosophy, this idle speculative philosophy, was not 
able to suppress a single groan or sigh. I roared out in the 
extremity of pain, and bore the torture with as little patience, 
as if I bad never been initiated in the principles and doctrine 
of the Porch. What a poor creature is your friend! help 
him if you can, and help him by some prescription of your 
own, which I shall esteem more than any which are to be 
found in the schools of Zeno, Plato, or Aristotle. 

As our intimacy rises higher and higher, I must now take 
a liberty of giving you a pifece of advice. Why do you 
condescend to that custom of ending your letter to a friend 
with the declaration of being what you really are not? You 
are not, and you shall not hereafter profess yourself to be, 
My most obedient humble servant,’^ 

This custom was unknown to the Greeks and Romans, 
those truly polite people. They had too high a notion of 
liberty, to subscribe themselves slaves to any man; and they 
had better sentiments of friendship, than to imagine that 
union could be supported without a perfect equality. Be 
assured, this paltry submissive phrase is of Gothic original 
I Your sincere friend, 

Nat. Lancaster. 


* 7 J. c. 4. 
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Dear Sm^ June 27, 1753. 

THE continuance of your correspondence will always 
yield me fresh deligftt: nor can the cominunicalion of your 
sentiments ever bring satiety along with them. No apology 
can ever be needful to accompany your letters.^ Whenever 
therefore you are in the humour of writing, impart your 
thoughts without reserve: when you are not so disposed, I 
shall not blame your forbearance, but silently wish that the 
liberality of your genius may not be long dormant. 

The poor whore’s fate was undetermined when your letter 
arrived: and the softness of your nature has influenced that 
of your friend. By your favour, she walks at large, enjoy- 
ing freedom and sunshine: the putative father is gone* into 
exile, and the parish maintains the child. 

You are really too modest in disclaiming the merits of an 
Atticu^ at the time when you would make a Cicero of your 
friend* You have indeed neither the rank nor fortune 
of that Roman; but I will aver, that you have as clear an 
understanding as he could boast, and some better endow- 
ments than were attributed to him* Had you been in his 
circumstances and situation, you would have been a more 
useful man. A proper distribution of his immense w^ealth 
might have prevented the fall of Rome. I think that I am 
able to support this assertion. 

Since I made the inquiry about the invention of writing, 
I was informed in a dream that Moses (whom the heathens 
called Cadmus) was the man, into whose head that glorious 
art was first inspired. I confess no arguments were sug- 
gested to confirm that declaration ; but what need is there 
of reasoning, when the authority is divine ? For dreams are 
undoubtedly from heaven. So said Horner:’'^' and so say all 
the orthodox, sacred and profane. 

The gout has left me, and I enjoy perfect health. The 
writers upon Natural Evil you have rallied with a spirit that 
h no less judicious than it is pleasant and facetious. I have 
wever met with any of them that have contributed to re- 
move my perplexities. But I remember a conversation witfi 
a certain acquaintance of mine upon Blackheath, that gave 
irie more satisfaction than all the volumes I had perused. 
‘‘ Pain,’^ said he, “ is a natural consequence of imperfection, 
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and iniperfectiou there must be, if there be«^ gradation of 
beings. But if there had not been such s/scale of exist- 
ences, there would have been a great voii^eftj, which would 
have been an argument of less benevol^ice in the deity, 
than to have created beings only in hi^i perfection. This 
system then could not be without pain arid distress: they 
are necessary defects in a constitution which is good upon 
the whole.’* 1 think, this is the substance of what you then 
said, and it operated with great force upon my mind. 

Yours most aifectionately, 

1784, May. Nat. Lancaster* 


XXXV. Mr. Rogers to Dean Milks, on Two Ancient Pictures* 
Mr. Urban, 

You receive herewith a letter from the late Charles 
Rogers, Esq. to tire Rev. Dr. Milles, Dean of Exeter, and 
hate President of the Society of Antiqutlries ; read at a 
meeting of that learned body, Feb. 18, 37179; but not in- 
serted in any of their publications. 

Yours, &c. 

A. B. 


Sir, May 17, 1778* 

I TAKE the liberty to lay before you two small pictures 
of an old Greek master, which I purchased in 1765, at the 
sale of some of the valuable effects of Ebenezer Mussel, 
Esq. a fellow of this Society, and which may merit some 
regard on account of their antiquity. 

They were accompanied with a memorandum of their 
being supposed to have been painted about the tenth cen- 
tury, of having been brought from Smyrna, and been part 
of the collection of Edward Earl of Oxford, out of which 
Mr. Mussel acquired them in 1741-2. 

Their outward appearance is of a book 6l inches high, 
wide, and thick. The covers in which they are 
painted are of wood, with their edges and corners of brass; 
they are opened on hinges, fastened together with a clasp ; 
and had two rings on the upper edges, hy which they might 
be hung up. This shape gives ns reason to conjecture, that 
they were intended fm a ‘portable of pocket altar-piece. 
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The subject/ painted dn tht inside of the covers are the 
Trinity and the""finniinciation; 

That of the Trinity fronts the left-hand of the spectator, 
and is representCvl by God the Father, with Jesus Christ 
sitting at his right-h>nd, and the Holy Ghost, in the form of 
a dove with extended wings, over them; and flying round 
them are the heads of Cherubims^ whose ruddy counte- 
nances glow with divine ardour. 

God the Father is figured as the Ancient of Days, the hair 
of whose head was like the pure wool/' and with a white 
beard falling on his breast. His right-hand reclines on a 
globe which is between him and Jesus, and witli his left he 
is giving his benediction; not in the Roman manner, with 
his fore and middle fingers erect, and the thumb with the 
other fingers depressed, hut in that practised by the Greek 
church, with the fore and middle fingers joined together, 
and extended strait, except a liitie bending of the middle 
finger, with the thumb touching the third finger and with 
the little finger bent also somewhat inwards. 

The intention of this disposition of the lingers I shall 
beg leave to transcribe from A Collection of Prints in 
Imitation of Ur^^wings,” &c. lately presented to your Soci- 
ety> tome L p. 44. 

A, Gregorius Nissenus insinuates, that among the 
Greek priests the custom prevailed of giving their blessings 
mill their fingers lifted up in such a manner that by them 
they might express the name of Jesus Christ: the demon- 
stration of which is thus given from Bishop Nicolaus. The 
second finger of the right-hand,’’ [but in the painting 
before us it is the left] “ and the third joined to the se- 
cond, are extended strait, although the third be a little 
bent in the middle; which disposition of the hand effectu- 
ally denotes, and, as by an image, expresses the name 
of* Jesus; for the second finger extended strait denotes 
the letter I, the third a little bent describes C; which 
letters joined together signify Jesus. Besides, the thumb 
joined to the fourth finger, and crossing it a little ob- 
liquely, forms the, letter X, and the little finger bent 
inwarcis C [being the first and last letters of the words 
IHSOTC KPiCTOe.] . Thus the name of Jesus Christ is de- 
scribed in the hand of the Bishop; and as Jesus conferred 
grace and benedictioa on the Apostles, so the Bishop, 


^ Darnel vii, 9. 
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sif^ngthened with the name of Christ, diffuses his Benedic- 

f 

The inscriptions on these pictures are j^rtly in Greek, but 
chieily in Russian characters; whic^Mr. iPeters, a stu** 
dious gentleman whof resided some ^ars at Petersburgb, 
has very obligingly interpreted for me. Those on each «ide 
and over the head of this figure are. 

Father 

Lor A qf^Sahaoth^ 

Jesus is represented with a beard and hair so dark as to 
be almost black; his right hand rests on a book (containing 
probably the prophecies of the coining of Cnrist), which is 
supported by his knee, and his left holds the Cross of Sal*, 
vatipn over the Globe, an emblem of his being “ Salvator 
l\Iundi.’* Over and on each side his head are written, 

Son 

Jesus Chnst 

Over the dove is inscribed, 

Ghost Jlohj, 

And in the upper margin of this tablet is written, 

IJoly Trinifp have htercy upon us. 

The title inscribed over the other tablet is, 

Visiiatio7% of the Holy Mother of God, 

In this the Virgin Mary sits on a seat richly carved, with her 
head a little inclined; and her right hand on her bosom, 
receiving the joyful tidings with great humility* She is 
with her neck and breast covered, and expresses a modesty 
becoming the Queen of HeavOh, in the manner Luigi Sea* 
ramuccia, a painter of Perugia, prescribes to modern artists; 
and in which, he observes, the old Greeks drew her (al- 
though in their plain style) as is even at this time seen iri 
their representations of her in the houses of the devoutf 

A book is open before her, lying on a table covered witb 
a cloth of gold embroidery, in which is writtep, 

And thou, Virgin, sbalt Conceive a Son in thy womb,' 
anclhis name shall be Nare,^^ 


^ Kumiimata Sum. Pontificum a P. PhiiippQ'Bonanni iSowtftati$ 
\m. Tom. L p S56. 
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In reference to the Prophec)’^ of Isaiah (vii. 14.) of f** Be«‘ 
lidd a Virgin sh?41 conceive^ and bear a Son, and shall call 
bis name Immanuel/’ 

On iicr left breal\is a star, perhaps denoting that which 
was to go before the'Wise-meii from the east to Bethlehem, 
and stand over wl>ere Jesus was to be born.^“ 

May not this lead us to conjecture, that the representa- 
tion of the star of Bethlehem, is intended by those embroi- 
dered on the breasts of the knights of several orders ? 

Behind the Virgin are seen a canopy bed, with crimson 
curtains worked with gold, and other decorations, in an' 
apartment so highly finished as to be more suitable to the 
Queen of Heaven than the spouse of an artisan ; unless we 
may esteem such painters as this to be somewhat justified in 
their imagining the Virgin Mary to be rich, and represent- 
ing her apartment sumptuously furnished at the time of the 
Annunciation, by being told, from St. Hierom, that Joachim 
and Anne, her father and mother, were enabled to divide 
their substance into three parts ; one of which alone was 
sufficient for their own use.t 

The dove is descending to her ; and the Archangel Ga- 
briel, that stood in the presence of God, has a white lily in 
liis left hand, the hieroglyphic of Christ and Angels,! and 
holds up his right, as saluting the Virgin with Ave gratia 
I lena.”§ 

The inscription over the dove is, 

C/iost holy* 

That over the Virgin, 

Mother of God. 

And over the angel. 

Archangel Gabriel. 

’ The painter has not ill expressed the instantaneous arrival 
of Gabriel, and his quick descent from heaven, by his yet 
standing on the clouds without his feet touching the floor, by 
one of his wings being yet extended upright in the air, and 
by the fluttering of his garments^ which have not had as yet 
time to fall into their proper positions. 


^ Matth. li, 9. 

f Atir(*a Lngenck per J icobum de Voragine, folio 99. verse 6» 
J Vide J. Pitrii Valey.aai Hiero^lyphica. Lib. LV. cap. 10, 

§ Luke, i« 1 9, US. 
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The aureolum, or nimbtis, appropriated Jo saints, is round 
the heads of all the figures here represented, as well as 
round the dove; but the head of God Jne Father, and the 
dove, are likewise painted in double qjmdrangles intersect-, 
ing each other. 

All the figures are rather encumbered with drapery than 
otherwise, with no other variety in their colours than that 
the upper garments of Ood the Father, and. of the angel, 
are green heightened with gold, and their under red like- 
wise heightened with gold; which colours are reversed in 
the draperies of the other figures. 

Notmthstanding the dryness peculiar to the age in which 
these pictures were executed, we find in them a correctness 
of drawing, and a delicacy in the faces, particularly in that 
or the Virgin, superior to what we might expect. 

After this long description it is time to observe, that the 
execution of these tablets is in a method of painting men- 
tioned by Giorgio Vasari, in his very valuable work of the 

Vitc de’ piu eccellenti Pittorij^! s£c. who informs us, that 

earlier arid since the time of Cimabue are seen works 
executed by the Greeks in distemper, both on wood and 
on walls. And these old masters, in preparing their grounds, 
fearing lest the joints should open, were accustomed to 
fasten with glue all over the wood a linen cloth, and then 
to spread upon it a coat of plaster made of chalk, in order 
to lay on it their colours, which were mixed with a yolk of an 
egg and distemper; and that even now things in aistemper 
by our old masters are seen preserved for hundreds of years, 
with great beauty and freshness."’^ , J 

I’he coat of plaster is very discernible in the broken edges 
of these pictures; and the linen cloth above-mentioned 
seems to have been torn in that part which is behind the 
virgin's left shoulder. 

The painter has giv8n us his name at the bottom of the 
tablets in this manner: 

Drew Johannes Maximof.'^ 

Maximof ” sounds like a Russian name; but it is by no 
means improbable that an ingenious artist of Russia should 
be drawn to Constantinople, or even to Smyrna, where the 
art of painting was encouraged; the communication between 
Muscovy and Greece being not difficult by the Euxine or 
Black Sea. 

If these tablets be not of an age so early as the eighth 


latrodazionc, cap. Sf). 
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century (in which the second Council of Nice, held in 7S7, 
re-estublished iuihges in churches, in opposition to the 
Iconociastes, a«rd the great advancement of sculpture and 
painting), or even tlte. tenth century, they may be allowed to 
be of one prior to that of Giovanni Cimabue, the great re-* 
storer of painting in Italy, who was born at Florence in 1240. 

I have the honour, Sir, to be your most obedient and 
obliged servant, 

1784, April. C. R. 


XXXVL Letters from Dr* Johnson, relative to the Lives of tlic 

Poets. 


Mr* Urban, 

The following little billets will tend to illustrate the history 
of that Opus Magnamy Lives of the English Poets. 

. Yours, Sc. 

J. Nichols. 

1. In the Life of Waller, Mr. Nichols will find a reference 
to the Fartiameniarp Ilisiorp^ from which a long quotation 
is to be inserted. Jf Mr. Nichols cannot easily rind the 
book, Mr. Johnson will send it from Sireatfaam. 

Clarendon is here returned. 

2. You have now all Cowley. I have been drawn to -a 
:great length; but Cowley or [and] Waller never had any 
eriiicfSil examination before, I am very far advanced in Dry- 
den, who will be lotig too. The next great life; I purpose 
to be Milton’s. 

It will be kind if you will gather the Lives of Denham, 
Butler, and Waller, and bind them in half-binding in a 
sniail volume, and let me have it to shew my friends, us soon, 
as may be. i sincerely hope the press shall stand no 
more.^ 

Julp 27, 1778. Sam. Johnsok. 

, 3. You have now the Life of Drydon, and you see it is 
very long. It must, however^ have ali Appendix. 1. The 


^ The first life that was begun at the pnjss that of G’lwkiy, in Oceem- 
ber Tiiu progress mado in July, 3 VVS. appears ahovo. iJuticr v/aa tlie 

la ttittetnwe- yraninilsirly prided ‘ Mil- 

itju wa-i b**gun iu Jawuary, 1.7,79, fiiibhyd u* ,m.v 



Lettcn from Dr. Jx>1imon^ relative to the Lives of the Poets. 

invocation to the Georgies, from Milteunje. (This in the 
small print.) 2. Dryden’s Remarks on ^nier; which are 
ready transcribed. 3. jDryden’s Let^ from Lambeth; 
which is promised me. 

Aug. 1778. 

. 4. Mr. Johnson will hope for Mr. Nichols's company to 
tea, about six this afternoon, to talk of the Index, and set- 
tle the terms 

5. 1 AM very well contented that the Index is settled; for 
though the price is low, it is not penurious. Mr. M. having 
been for some time out of business, is in some little per- 
plexities, from wiiich twelve guineas will set him free. This, 
we hope, you will advance; and, during the continuance of 
the work subject to your inspection, he desires a weekly 
payment of sixteen shillings, the rest to remain till it is 
completed. 

26, 1778. Sam. Johnson. 

6. Mr. Johnson purposes to make his next attempt upon 
Prior, at least to consider him very soon ; and desires that 
sdnie volumes published of his papers, in two vois. 8vo. may 
be procured. 

7. Ti^e Turtle and Sparrow can be but a fable.^ The 
Conversation I never read. 

8. By some accident, I laid your note upon Duk^ pp so 
safely that I cannot find it. Your informations have been of 
great use to me. I must beg it again; with another list oiour 
authors^ for I have laid that with the other. I have sent Step- 
ney’s Epitaph. L^t me have the revises as soon as can be^ 

Dec. 1118 . 

8. 1 HAVE sent Philips, with his Epitaphs to be inserted 
The fragment of a Preface is hardly worth the impression, 
But that we may seem to do something, it may be added 
to the Life of Philips. The Latin page is to be added tp 
the Life of Smith, i shall at hoipe, to revise the twp 
sheets of Milton. 

March 1, 1772. Sam* Johnson. 


c y*’ -” " " ****"" " * : " 

^ This refers to a hint given him in conseiiucnce of what he sa^ in the life 
^ Prior, Vol. in, f. that of his ** Taioa thfris are 

Q 3 ■ 
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10. Please to get me the last edition of Hughes's Letters ; 
and try to get &ennis upon Blackmore, and upon Cato, 
and any thing *of^e same writer against Pope. Our ma- 
terials are defectiv^, 

As Waller professed to have imitated Fairfax, do you 
think a few pages of Fairfax would enrich otir editio7i?^ 
Few readers have seen it, and it may please them.f But it 
is not necessary. 

Ma;y 2, ] 77P. Sam. Johnson. 

1 1. In examining this book, I find it necessary to add to 
the life the preface to the British Enchanters; and you 
may add, if you will, the notes on Unnatural Flights. 

I am, Sir, &c. — Friday* 

12. There is a copy of verses by Fenton, oh the first Fit 
of the Gout, in Pope's Miscellanies, and, I think, in the last 
volume of Dryden, In Pope’s T am sure. 

IS. J,N* to Df\J* The Verses on the Gont^ are printed 
(from Feniofis Collection) in the Select Collection^ 1780, 
VoLIII. p. 177;| but shall be copied if Dr. J. thinks proper. 
From the same publication of Fenton^ J. N. has copied some 
other poems of Fenton, herewith sent; which Dr. J. may like 
to see* JHe may depend on the jtnccdotes of Fenton.”^ 

14. Jnsw* I should have gis^en Fenton's birth to Shelton m 
StafFordshire,^ but that 1 am afraid there is no such place. 
The rest I have, except his secretaryship, of which I know 
not what to make. When Lord Orrery was in an office, Lewis 
was his secretary. Lewis lived in my time ; I knew him. 
The Gout Verses were always given to Fenton, when I was 
young, and he was living. Lord Orrery told me that Fenton 
was bis tutor; but never thought he was his father's secre- 
tary, (| Pray let me see the Oxford and Cambridge [Verses,] 

- — - — 

^ This ^xpressiou, a similar one in No. 8, arc thus marked, to prepare 
the reader for what is thrown out in No. XX 'where edition refers, as those 
do, to that pahlishcd by the body of bookseUt-rs in 68 yolumes from a Ii4t 
repcatcdJy corrected by himself. 

It is added. ^ 

t, Whore it is ascribed to Dr. Waldron. 

f* li is now said to be near Nowcastlc.^^ Shelton (near Nowcaetlc-undor-* 
Line), is to he found in Staffordshire, in the Index Villaris of 1 700. jj. 

II Dr.J. retracted this opinion, us F. in his life is styled Secrete ry.’^* Fen- 
tpn wassedfetarf to r*ord ©rrcry, when he commanded a regiment in F]«ndcr;§^ 
find was dismissid i» 1705^ four years before Dr. Johnson was borj^, . £* 



Zetters from Dr. Johnson^ relative to the Lives of the Poets i S7 

&a [1707] If you are sure it was published by Fentoti, I 
„sfaaU take notice of it/’^ 

15. Mr, Johnson desires Mr. Nicb^ to send him Buffi; 
head’s Life of Pope, Pope’s Works, Swift’s Works, with 
Hawkesworth’s Life, Lyttelton’s Works; and with these he 
hopes to have done. The firs,t to be got is Lyttelton. 

16 . Mr, Johnson, being now^t home, desires the last 

leaves of the Criticism on Pope’s Epitaphs, and he.will cor 7 
rect them. Mr. N. is in treated to save the proof sheets of 
Pope, because they are promised tP a who desjres 

to have them. . , , .T 

17. In reading Rowe in your edition, which is very impu- 
dently called mine,} I observed a little piece unnaturally 
and odiously obscene. I was offended, but was still more 
offended when I could not find it in Rowe’s genuine vo- 
lumes.§ To admit it, had been wrong; to interpolate it, is 
surely worse. If I had known of such a piece in the whole 
collection, I should have been angry. What can be done ? 

18. Me. Johnson is obliged to Mr. Nichols for his com- 
munication, 1| and must have Hammond again. Mr. Johnson 
would be glad of Blackmore’s Essays for a few days. 

JI/uy24, 1780. 

19. I have been out of order, but by bleeding and physic 
think I am better, and can go again to worjk. Your notepn 
Broome^F will do me much good. Can you give me a Tew 
dates for A. Philips } I wrote to Cambridge about them, but 
have had no answer. 

Jujie 16, 1780. 

120, Dr. Warton telk me, that Collins’s first piece^^^’is in 
the Cent. Mag, for August, 1739. In August there is no 


* See Livfs of the Poets, Vol, IIX^ 

f Probably to Miss Burney. 

t See the note on No. 10. . 

§ The Epigram on a lady who-— »r* * * § at the tragedy of Cato, which has not 
^nly appeared in the works, of Rowe, hut has been transplanted by Pope, into 
the Miscellanies” he published in his own name, and that of Dean Swift. 

II EivesOf the Poets, Vol. IIL p. 185. 

Select Collection, Vol. IV. p;^8S* 

His verses to Mm Aurelia C on ,her weeping at her Siste 

are in an earlier number, viz. th^t ioi January, 1739. hi 1 

' G4 




t8 LtlteYs/f^m Br, Johnson^ relatwe io the Lives of the Poets* 

inch thing. Amasius was at that time the poetical name of 
I^r. Swan, who trljnslated Sydenham. Where to find Col- 
^lins, I know not, xi^hink I must make some short addition to 
'Thomson's sheet, bu5: will send it to-day. 

21. This Life of Dr. Young was written by a friend of 
his son [Mr. Croft.] What is crossed with black, is ex- 
punged by the author 5 what is crossed with red, is ex- 
]^unged by me. If you find any thing more that can be 
weii emitted, I shall not be sorry to see it yet shorter. 

22 . I EXPECTS© to have found a Life of Lord Lyttelton 
prefixed to bis works. Is there not one before the quarto 
edition ? I thin.k there is ; if not, J sim, with respect to him, 
^uite aground. 

4u§* 16. 

I THINIC you never need send back the revises, unless 
something important occurs. Little things, if I omit them, 
you will do me the favour of setting right yourself. Our 
post is awkward, as you will find, and 1 fancy ypu will find 
It be. t to send two sheets at once. 

. Mfighthelmstone^ Oct. 26 , 1780 . 

24. Mr. Johnson desires Mr. Nichols, to send him a set 
of the last Lives, and would be glad to know bow the octavo 
edition goes forward. 

Jprif J6, 1781. 

25. An 

Account of the Lives and Works 
of some of the most eminent 
English Poets. By, &c. 

26 . The English Poets 
Biographically and Critically considered. 

By Sam. Johnson. 

Let Mr. Nichols take bis choice, or make another^, to his 
mind. 

May, 1781. 

27. My desire being to complete the set of Lives which 

^ * 

f Another wa? 


JTrom Sir ffiiUam fferhrt 

I have formerly presented ta my friends, 1 have occasion for «i 
few of ibe first volumes ; of which, hy som^ misappreheun 
»ion, I have received a great number, whjic|j'i desire to ex- 
change for the latter volumes. I wish success to the new 
edition. Please to deliver to Mr. Steevras, a complete set 
of the Lives in 12mo. 

Jmte 10, 178L 

Q8. Mr. Johnson, being much out of order, sent m 
seaich of the book, but it is not fqpnd. He will, if he i,a 
bettei, look hnnself diligently to-morrow* He tfiatikaMr^ 
Nichols for all liis favours. 

Dec. o6, 1781. . 

G9. Dear Sir, You somehow forgot the advertisement 
for the new edition. It was not inclosed. Of Guy’s Let- 
ters^', I see not that any use can be made, for they give no 
information of any thing. That he was a member of the 
Philosophical Society is something, but surely he could be 
but a corresponding member. However, not having hia 
Life here, i know not how to put it in, and it is of little im- 
portance. ^ 

What will the booksellers give me for this new edition ? t 
bnow not what to ask. I would have ^4 sets bound in plain 
calf, and figured with the number of the volumes. For th^ 
l-est, they may please themselves. 

Oct ^s58, 1782. 

SO. This is all that I can think ont> therefore send it ^ 
the press, and fare it well. 

:|785i Jm. Sam. Johnson* 


XXXVII. Sir William Herbert, of St. Julianas in Monmouth- 
shire, (father-in-law to the famous Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury,) to a gentleman of the name of 
Morgan, in the same County. 

Sir, 

Peruse tins letter in God^s nam^. Be not disquieted* “T' 
reverence your hoary hairs. Although in your son I find too 


4* To the Spalding Society. See them in Bib. Top. Brit, N«’, XSU 
, t The adyejrtis€n).ent prei^xed to the second edition, in Svo,, 



Bd JDr» JolimQ)i to Mr, Wilson, 

much folly and lewdoess, yet in you I expect gravity and. 
ii^isdom. It hath pleased your son, late of Bristol, to de-^ 
liver a challenge to a man of mine, on the behalf of a gen-* 
tieinan, he said, as^good as myself. Who he was he named 
not, neither do I know. But if he be as good as myself, it 
must either be for virtue, for birth, for ability, or for calU 
ing and dignity : for virtue, I think he meant not; for it is 
a matter that exceeds his judgment If for birth, he must 
be the heir male of an earl, the heir in blood of ten earls, 
(for in testimony thereof I bear their several coats) be- 
sides he must be of the blood royal : for by my grandmother 
Devereux, I am lineally and legilimately descended out qf 
the body of Edward fV. If for ability, h,e must hav^ a 
thousand pound a year in possession, a thousand pound a 
year more in expectation, and must have some thousands in 
substance besides; if for calling and dignity, he must be 
a knight, a lofdl of several seniories in several Kingdoms, a 
lietiienant of his county, and a counsellor of a province, 

Now to lay all circumstances aside, be it known to your 
son, or to man else, that if there be any one, who bearetH 

the pame of a gentleman, and whose words are of repu- 
tation in his country, that doth say, or dare say, that 1 have 
done unjustly, spoken an untruth, stained my credit and 
reputation, in this matter, or any matter else, wherein your 
son is exasperated, I say he lieth in hLs throat, and my 
sword gihall maintain my\vorcl upon him in any place or pro- 
vince, wheresoever he dare, and where I stand not sworn to 
observe the peace. But if they be such as be within my 
governance, and over whom I hax^e authority, I will for 
their reformation, chastise them with justice, and for their 
malapert tnisdemcanour, bind them to their good behaviour. 
Of this sort I account your son, and his like, against whom 
I will shortly issue my warrant, if this my warning doth not 
reform them. And so I thought fit to advertise you hereof,^ 
and leave you to God. 

1785^ Jan, W. 


. 

XXXVII|. Dr. Johnson to the Rev. Mr. Wilson, and a 
Dedication to hi? lale Majesty. 

Mr.Urban^ 

As every thing which has fallen from the pen of that great 
}uuiinary bfJearningji Dr. Jobnsan^ is sought with avidity 
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and will be perused with satisfaction^ I here present you 
with a letter which he wrote to the author of the Archujolo-* 
gical Dictionary. 


T.W. 


To the Rev. Mr. Wilson, Clitheroe, Lancashire. 

BolUcourf^ Fket-streeif London^ Dec^ 31, 1732* 
Reverend Sir, 

THAT I have so long omitted to return you thanks for the 
honour conferred upon me by your Dedication, I entreat 
you with great earnestness, not to consider as more faulty 
than it is. A very importunate and oppressive disorder hns 
for some time debarred me from the pleasures, and ob- 
structed me in the duties of life. The esteem and kindness 
of wise and good men is one of the last pleasures which I 
can be content to lose; and gratitude to those from whom 
this pleasure is received, is a duty of which I hope never to 
be reproached with their final neglect. 

I therefore now return you thanks for the notice which I 
have received from you, and which' I consider has given to, 
my name not only more bulk, but more weight; not only ai 
extending its superficies, but as increasing its value. 

Your book was evidently wanted, and will, I hope^ find 
its w^y into the schools ; to which, however, I do not "mean 
to confine it : for no man has so much skill in ancient rites 
and practices £js not to want it. 

As; I suppose myself to owe part of ijonr kindness to my 
excellent friend Dr. Patten, he has likewise a just claim to 
my acknowledgments, which I hope you, Sir, will transmit. 

Therd will soon appear a new edition of my Poetical Bi- 
ography. ^ If you will accept of a copy to keep me in your 
paind, be pleased to let me know how it may. be conveyed 
to you. The present is small, but it is given with good 
will, by Reverend Sir, your most obliged and most humble 
servantji 

Sam. JoHNSojsr. 


Mr. Urban, 

Yoi; have invited the friends of your agreeable Miscel- 
lany to contribute the correspondence they may possess of 
the matchless Johnson. The following nervous address to 
Hxis late Majesty, prefixed to Mi% Adaips’s ‘^Treatise on the 
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Globes/* is ascribed to him bn the authority of his late 
friend and neighbour, Mr. Edmund Allen. It nceds^ how- 
no other testimonial than its internal merit. 

M, G, 

TO THE KING. 


Sir, 

IT is the privilege of real greatness not to be afraid of 
diminution by condescending to the notice of little things; 
and I therefore can boldly solicit the patronage of your Ma- 
jesty to the humble labours by which I have endeavoured 
to improve the instruments of science, and make the globes 
on which the earth and sky are delineated less defective in 
their construction, and less difficult in their use. 

Geography is in a peculiar manner the science of Princes. 
When a private student revolves the terraqueous globe, he 
beholds a succession of countries in which he has no more 
interest than in the imaginary regions of Jupiter and Saturn. 
But your Majesty must contemplate the scientific picture 
with other sentiments, and consider, as oceans and conti- 
nents are rolling before you, how large a part of mankind 
is now waiting on your determinations, and may receive 
benefits, or suffer evils, as your influence is extended or 
withdrawn. 

The provinces wbicli your Majesty’s arms have added to 

J rour dominions, make no inconsiderable part of the orb al- 
otted to human beings. Your power is acknowledged by 
nations, whose names we know not yet how to write, anS 
whose boundaries we cannot yet describe. But your Ma- 
jesty's lenity and beneficence give us reason lo expect the 
time when science shs^ll be advanced by the diffusion of 
happiness; when the deserts of Anjerica shall become per- 
vious and safe, when those who are now restrained by fear 
shall be attracted by reverence, and multitudes who now- 
range the woods for prey, and live at the mercy of winds 
and seasons, shall, by the paternal care of your Majesty, 
enjoy the plenty of cultivated lands, the pleasures of so- 
ciety, the security of law, and the light of Ilevelation. 

I am, Sir, your Majesty’s most humble, most obedient, 
and most dutiful subject and servant, 

- 1785, March, Geobojs Adams/^ 
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XXXIX. Letters relative to Handel* 


Mr. UrBx\n, 

In Dr. Bufney’s late Sketch of the Life of Handel, (en- 
larged from the Memoirs published by Mr. Maynwaring in 
1760, which you abridged in tiie vol. for that year,) this 
ingenious biographer has omitted to mention, that when he 
first came to England in 1710, he wrote his name Ilendel 
This appears from the Spectator, No. V. and also by a let- 
ter in Mr. Hughes’s Correspondence, vol. I. from Mr. Roner, 
a teacher of music, of which, as it relates to an early period 
0 f Handel’s life, and is unnoticed by Dr. Burney, I have 
sent you a translation. 

Mn Roner to Mr. Hughes. 

Sir, Tuesday^ Jidi/ 31, 1711. 

HAVING received this morning a letter from Mr. Hen- 
del,^ I thought it my duty to send you, as soon as possi- 
ble an extract of it, which relates to you, in answer to the 
compliment which you conveyed by me. I shall write to 
him next Friday, so you need only send me, if you please, 
what you intend for him ; and 1 can assure you^ Sir, that if 
the honour of your acquaintance is particularly pleasing to 
him, I am no less pleased with being the means of promoting 
your correspondence ; and of giving you a proof of the ex- 
treme regard with which I have the honour to be, 

Sir,’’ &c. 

Extract from Mr. Handel’s Letter. 

PRESENT my best compliments to Mr. Hughes. I will 
take the liberty of writing to him the first opportunity. Jf 
in the mean time he will honour me with his commands, 
and ^ add to them one of his charming ' English poems, he 
will lay me under the greatest obligations. Since I left you, 
I have made some progress in that language,” &c. 


^ This great master (who was born at Hall, in Upper Saxony, Feb. 24, 
16S4,) arrived at London in the winter preceding the date of this letter. Tiscre 
cannot be a more eminent proof of .Jlvlr. Hughes’s acknowledged skill in the 
two sister arts, than his being so soon noticed and distinguished by this ino- 
dern Orpheus, who, probably in consequence of this introduction, composed 
Hughes’s Cantata of Venus and Adonis.” 
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XL* Letter fruui Partricl<je, the Almanac-Maker# 

Mr. Ueban, 

The invitation given in your last Magazine, to furnish any 
particulars relating to Dr. Partridge, the famous almanac- 
maker, occasions my sending you the following copy of a 
letter written by him ; the original now lies before me in his 
own hand-writing, and is as follows: 

Old Friend, Land. April 2, 1708. 

f DON’T doubt but you are imposed on in Ireland also 
by a pack of rogues about my being dead; the principal 
author of it is one in Newgate, lately in the pillory for a 
libel against the State- There is no such man as Isaac Bick- 
erstalT; it .is a sham name, but his true name is Pettie; he is 
always either in a cellar, a garret, or a jail, and 'therefore 
you may by that judge what kind of reputation this fellovv 
hath to be credited in the world. In a word, he is a poor, 
scandalous, necessitous creature, and would do as much by 
his own father, if living, to get a crown; but enough of such' 
a rascal, 

I thank God, I am very well in health; and at the time' 
he had doomed me to death, I was not in the least out of 
order. The truth is, it was a high jflight at a venture, hk 
or miss ; he knows nothing of astrology, but hath a good 
stock of impudence and lying.— Pray, Sir, excuse this 
trouble, for no man can better tell you I am well than my- 
self; and this is to undeceive your credulous friends that 
may yet believe the death of 

Your real bumble servant, 
John Partridge# 

^VThis to Isaac Manley, Esq. Post-Master of Ireland, at 
his house in Dublin, Ireland,” 

The above original letter is now in the possession of the 
immediate descendant of Mr. Manley, and this copy' is for- 
warded to you by him. 

1785 , March 
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SLL David Hume to Dr. Campbell. 

* 

MRv Urban, 3fo}2frosff^ MaixA 4. ’ 

The following letter, which lately came into my hands^ 
deserves a place in your Miscellany, which is the Repository 
of every thing curious. Ido not think it has been printed 
before, and i have reason to deem it authentic. Perhaps 
it has come abroad without the knowledge of the possessor ; 
but I was laid under no restrictions by the gentleman from 
whom I received it. 

I am, Sir, yours, &c, 

T. C. 


David Hume to Dr. Campbell. 

Dear Sir, Edinb. 1 Jan, 1762. 

IT has so seldom happened that controversies in philoso- 
phy, much more in theology, have been carried on without 
producing a personal quarrel between the parties, that I 
must regard my present situation as somewhat extraordi- 
nary, who have reason to give you thanks, for the civil and 
obliging manner in which you have conducted the dispute 
against me, on so interesting a subject as that of miracles. 
Any little symptoms of* vehemence, ef which I formerly 
used the freedom to complain, when you favoured me with 
a sight of the Manuscript, are either removed or explained 
away, or atoned for by civilities which are far beyond what 
I have any title to pretend to. It will be natural foryou to 
imagine that I will fall upon some shift to evade the force 
of your arguments, and to retain my former opinion in the 
point controverted between us; but it is impossible for me 
not to see the ingenuity of your performance, and the great 
learning which you have displayed against me. 

I consider myself as very much honoured in being thought 
W'orthy of an answer by a person of so much merit; "and as 
I find that the public does you justice with regard to the 
ingenuity and good composiuon of your piece, 1 hope you 
will have no rpason to repent engaging with an antagonist, 
whom perhaps in strictness you might have ventured to 
neglect. Town to you that I never felt so violent an incli- 
nation to defend myself as at present, when I am thus fairly 
challenged byyou, and I think I could find somethiifg'spe- 
cious at least to urge in my defence; but as I had fixeci 



Dr. Johmon to the Sev, Thomas Warion. 

resolution, in the beginning of my life, always to leave 
the public to judge between my adversaries and me, with- 
out making any reply, I must adhere inviolably to this reso- 
lution, otherwaj^s my silence on any future occasion would 
be construed an inability to answer, and would be matter of 
triumph against me. 

It may perhaps amuse you to learn the first hint which 
suggested to me that argument which you have so strenu- 
ously attacked. I was walking in the cloisters of the Je- 
suits’ College of La Fieeke, a town in which I passed two 
years of my youth, and engaged -in a conversation with a 
Jesuit of some parts and learning, who was relating to me, 
and urging, some nonsensical miracle performed in their 
convent, when I was tempted to dispute against him; and 
as iiiy head was full of the topics of my Treatise of Human 
Nature, which I was at this time 9omposing, this argument 
immediately occurred to me, and 1 thought it very much 
gravelled my companion; but at last he observed to me, 
that it was impossible for that argument to have any solidity, 
because it operated equally against the Gospel as the 
Catholic miracles, whi’cli observation I thought proper to 
4dmit as a sufficient ansvt^er. 1 believe you will allow that 
the freedom at least of this reasoning makes it somewhat 
extraordinary to have been the produce of a convent of 
Jesuits, though perhaps yon may tliink the sophistry of it 
savours plainly of the place of its birth. 

1785, March. D. 


XLII. Dr. Johnson to the Rev. Thomas Warton. 

Dear Sir, Feb, i, 1755. 

I WROTE to you some weeks ago, but I believe did not 
direct accurately, and' therefore know not wdicther you had 
my letter. I would likewise write to your brother, but 
kii^)w not where to find him. I now begin to see land, after 
Iiaving wandered, according to Mr. Warburton’s phrase, in 
this vast sea of words.*^* * What reception I shall meet with 
upon the shore, I know not; whether the sound of bells, and 
acclamations of the people, which Ariosto talks of in his last 
Canto, or a general murmur of dislike, I know not: whether 
T'^shall find, upon the coast, a Calypso that will court, or 
a Polypheme that will resist But if .PoIypheme comes 

i ' . — . 

^ Tiws letter was written just beroire the publication of his Pictiounry, 
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From a Noble Lord io a Young Ladij, 

to me, have at his eyes.^ I hope, however, the critics will 
let me be at peace: for though I do not much fear their 
skill or strength, I am a little afraid of myself; and would 
not willingly feel so much ill-will in roy bosom as literary- 
quarrels are apt to excite, I am in great want of Crescim- 
heni, which you may have again when you please. There 
is nothing considerable done or doing among us here : we 
are not perhaps as innocent as villagers, but most of us as 
idle. 1 hope, however, you are busy ; and should be glad 
to know what you are doing. 

I am, dear Sir, 

Yours, 

1785, March. Sa:m. Johjswn* 




XLIII. From a Noble Lord to a Young Lady on the eve of 

ISiarriage. 

Mr. Urban, Uanovcr Square^ April 20. 

I SEND you a copy of a letter,’ written some 3’cars ago, by 

the late Lord , to tlie Hon. Miss , on the eve of 

her marriage. It was not intended for publication ; but it 
may be pf use: the pen it came from will be easily known. 

My Dear Miss , 

rr is not in my power to add any thing to the good 
sense and solidity of the reflections contained in your letter 
to my wife. The rational plan you'have there laid out, for 
your future conduct, will not fail to secure to you the es- 
teem, love, and respect of a man, too well acquainted with 
the world, to undervalue so much prudence and discretion 
in a young wife, I believe, however, that most of your> 
sex, on the eve of matrimonial engagements, mean and: 
intend to act well; but, few having the advantage of your 
understanding, many are soon misled by misconception, le- 
vity, or, the worst of bad counsellors, those of your own sex. 
To resolve well,"^ is nothing; the difficulty is to persevere; 
or, as Lee the poet much better expresses it, to be obstl-- 


* But Pohjphernc sUrcly was mano^ubus. An<i so, we arc told, wa$ the li- 
terary Ulysses. £. 
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natcly good. The word obstinatelj/ contains alone morp 
meaning, energy, and pith, .than half the volumes which 
have been writkni on the subject. I repeat it, little can be 
added to what your own foresight has already suggested to 
you ; l)ut, as the engagement you are contracting is of the 
litinost importance to your future welfare, I will, since you 
do me the honour to ask my advice, subjoin a few remarks, 
the fruit of long experience and some observation. 

Let respectability be your aim and object ; be respect- 
able ill your connections, in your acquaintance, in the ma- 
nagement of your family; but, above all, in the choice of 
your intimates. The world, in general, will be guided in 
their opinion of your character by the characters of those 
j:ou select as objects of your friendship and confidence; 
your husband, moreover, will respect and consider you, in 
proportion as he perceives you considered and respected 
by others. Airs, iiaughtincss, and pride, are not unfre- 
quently^ mistaken for dignity; as roughness, ill manners, 
and brutality, in our sex, often claim as frankness, courage, 
and inanliiress — you will not mistake them — ^you have a 
friend in the world, and a very sincere one, who possesses 
the happy gift of assimilating this respectability with the 
best nature and the most ^vinning afl'ability : 1 need not 
name her. 

What I have .been saying seems to me very important, 
and deserves your serious consideration; but what relates 
immediately to your husband is still more so. 

Let me intreat you to consider the first year after your 
marriage as a year of probation, a time of trial, of novice- 
ship; every action, every step, nay, every word, will have 
its. weight in the scale of your husband’s future trust and 
confidence in you. Consider, in this interval he will nearly 
have settled his opinion of your prudence, your discretion, 
and your worth. I would by no means be understood to 
recommend cunning: — cunning stands in the same relation 
to prudence, as hypocrisy to religion. Cunning, like hy- 
pocrisy, implies a sordid meanness of soul; and I both hope 
and beliieve, that you have an elevation of muid which would 
spurn at duplicity, at every kind of tricli. 

From these great outlines in the picture of a valuable 
mie, let me now proceed to the nicer touches of it, to the 
lights^ and shades, to those minute strokes of the pencil, 
without which the picture remains unfinished, but wliich re- 
quite all the patience, all the attention, all the perseverance 
of the artist. You are the artist; you are to draw this 
sublime picture~but you must do more — ^you must be a 
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heroine and a philosopher. Assure yourself, that your bus-* 
band, being a man, has his foibles, his caprices, his hu- 
mours: are you possessed of magnanimity sufficient to 
bear those, without repining, without peevishness, without 
retaliation? — have you philosophy enough to scratch your 
ribbon^^ and smile good-humouredly, when your mighty 
lord struts in all his dignity across the room, and gobbles 
his importance like an angry turkey-cock? — have you tem- 
per enough to compel him, on his cooler recollection, to 
call himself a fool, and you the best of women ? — have you 
considered the importance of avoiding silly disputes about 
silly triffles ? it is well worth your consideration. I myself 
knew a man and wife, the two fondest and best-natured of 
creatures, who, after a long and wise investigation, whether 
we have ten fingers, or only eight fingers and two thumbs, 
complained bitterly of each other’s monstrous ill usage, and 
concluded, by proposing a separation, the wife from the 
worst of husbands, the husband from the worst of wives. 
Luckily their heads were sound, as their hearts were good; 
both were struck with the dangerous tendency of such 
foolish altercations, and resolved iu future to avoid them. 
Are you capable of checking a rising flush ? — of swallowing 
a provoking word ready to burst from your lips ? If you be 
equal to such fortitude, to such heroism, you are, in my 
estimation, a great philosopher;— in that of your turkey- 
cock, you will be an — mangel, 

- More fortitude still may possiblj^' require your exertions, 
if ever it should so happen (and this may happen to the 
most virtuous woman) that you perceive your mind too much 
employed in favour of another man; yourself too much dis- 
posed to dwell on his good qualities, on the gentleness, the 
amiableness of his manners, on his disinterested attentions to 
you; if you feel such a man insensibly creeping into your 
affections — no hesitation — fly, if possible, from far 

as from pole to pole — no confidante ; more particularly no 
female one — bury the secret in the remotest recess of your 
soul: and let your virtue and honour alone watch over it; — ^ 
conceal your weakness, not only from the object of it, but 
from the whole world ; nay, endeavour to conceal it from 
yourself — indulge not yourself, under pretence of fortifying 
your virtue, in gloomy thoughts about your supposed misery ; 


* ^ th© writer’s wif©, when she saw her husband angry^ was 

used to scratch her hat with both hands, or the libhon of her cap, cryittgj out*-* * 
“ JMlord— U don’t heAr— X don’t hear I” 
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To Spyingett Penn. 

that will not fail to increase the evil. On the contrar)’'^ 
amuse, dissipate yourself; laugh at your own folly ; treat it 
cavalierly, and tlic illusion wdll soon cease — one serious re- 
solve, however, must be firmly made, resolutely kept, and 
which no consideration must forego, the determined, fixed, 
unalterable resolution, of never, never, never trusting your- 
self alone with the man of whom you feel j’ourself afraid. 

1 perceive that this letter is spun out to a considerable 
length ; the warmth of my wislies for your happiness would 
dictate a great deal more, but it is time to conclude it. 
One thing, however, I must mention ; it is of a delicate na- 
ture from a man to a woman, but my age and my motiyes 
will be a suflicient apology for the liberty I take. This im- 
portant advice shall be conveyed in as few words as possi- 
ble. Be nicely and scrupulously clean ; deficiency in this 
respect will unavoidably create disgust in a well-bred man. 
i fear, in our country especially, this is not always suffi- 
ciently atteinled to ; and a fatal experience has often opened 
Ji. woman’s eyes wlum the evil was irreparable. 

Thus, my dear Miss , I have hastily thrown on paper 

sifrh dsougiits as have occurred to me; they have no pre- 
tension to novelty, elegance, or even order ; they are writ- 
ten solely with a view of being of some little advantage to 
y()U. May yem deserve, by your prudent conduct, to be 
iiappy: tiiis is my ardent wish! 1 have the honour to be, 
witl) great respect, dear Madan),” &c. 

1785 , May, 


XLIV. To Springett Penn. 

^i 2 )ringeil:o JPennio,'^^ LVoeraliitm /fyfhim sttidiosoy GuUehiius 
Sevclim, S, T. J\ 

Tuam, qua te in patria redneem factum significasti, juve- 
nis ohiatissime, accepi ; et libens reditum tmun incolumem 
intcllexi, non autem nuntinm de matris luse mgritudine, cui 
meiiorem valetudiuem cx animo prccor, et quam aestimo 
licet igriotam, satis superque persuasus, ex his qum subinde 
sludivi, singularis exempli eavti esse matroimm. 


* 1 

; young man was Ihe son of William Ponn, proprietor 

atwi uf Penusylvanin. U« died about three yoars aft«r the date of 
this itiUtir, iu Uie C'Ut year of his age. 



From Bishop Atttrhury. 1 01 

At ecquis Italicas, Belgicaique linguae amor tibi etiamnmu 
duratr ecquid in iis profecisti ? an potius Latince eloquentite 
adhuc operam das ? Si postremum praecipue tibi cordi sit, 
macte tua virtute; nam nihil tam alte natura constituit, teste 
Curtio, quod virtus non possit eniti. 

Qiiaj cum ita sint, cur non gnaviter studiis incumberes ad 
assequendum inteliectum eorum qui non solum nitide, sed 
et stylo paulo abstrusiore scripserunt. Cum enim prima 
fundamenta jam satis firmiter tibi jacta sunt, baud despe- 
randura^sed strenue adnitendum, prsesertim dum viret aetas, 
viget memoria, et vires florent, iit integrant! tandem soli- 
damque linguso Latinai notitiam nanciscaris. At hoc sine 
frequenti, imo pene assidua praestantissimoruni auctorum 
lectione liaud comparatur, ideoque quandam quasi moles- 
tiam habere videtiir. Verum quid refert! J^uvenis es, iSrmus 
es, et 

Dulcia non meruit qui non gustavit amara. 

Omnem ergo laborem sperne, et tunc invenies postrema 
prioribusmultojucundiora. Scilicet habent literariun studi% 
seu musaj (quas virgines esse aiunt) nescio quod incentivuoiy 
quo ad altiora non segniter, sed sumraa cum alacritate im- 
pellunur. Hie tamen spectondum, quod semper et ubique 
expedit, ne quid nhnis ; quippe, quod caret alterna requie 
durabile non est, et qnm nimium diligimus, ea tandem ef- 
flictxm deperimus,et pene insanientis instar extol limus. Sic 
igitur borne liter^e ainandas, iit eas potius per vices pro ob- 
lectamento habeainus, quam totam aetatem in iis agendo eq 
demuni pervadere, ut aliorum qmn maximi moinenti sunt^ 
nobis sordeat cura et prorsus vUescat ; quod vereor utique. 
ne multis in sortem ceciderit. 

At quid ego base ad te, cui parens est pins sane et pru- 
dens, qui bona virtutum semina tibi ingerendo, exiraio siio 
exempio prmire tibi non desinit Perge igitur ut coepisti, 
et Latinissimorum scriptorum lectioni te assuescas, ut stu- 
diorum tuorum messein reportare denique possis non con- 
tenmendam. Vale, 

Amtelodamiy vi kalend. Novemb, plolocxcm, 

1785, Jill}/. 


XLV. Prom Bishop Atterbury* 


Mk. Urban, 

The following letter fell acciden^lly into my hands, Ifc 
is written in the autography of Ur, Atterbury, the fatpous 
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jFrom Bishop Atterhiiry. 

Bishop of Rochester; and, as it contains a curious specimen 
of his Latin prose, it will probably be acceptable to the 
readers of youi; entertaining Miscellany, Dn Atterbury’s 
skill in Latin verse is well known by his translation of Dry- 
den’s Absalom and Achitophel. The person to. whon> the 
letter is addressed is most probably Dr. Aldrich, Dean of 
Christ Church, with whom Atterbury lived on terms of in- 
timacy during his residence in college. 

Effluxit jam puto plus quam semestre spatium, ex quo 
a te, vir plurimum colencie! tais consiliis, monitis, et donis 
auctus cumulatusque discesserim : et tamen nihil a me in- 
terim datum est literarum, nihil tibi gratiarum quidem ! Ba- 
bes confirentem reurn, ita tamen iatentem, ut delicti, si 
quod fuerit, imputationem i^on tarn defugere studeat, quam 
aniplecti. Sic eniin egomet mihi persuasi nihil isto hotninum 

f enere turpius, nihil indignius, quam qui in patronorum !au- 
ibus multi sunt, in gratiis referendis etiam nimii, non quod 
collocati muneris novo ipsi sub onere lab'orent, sed ut specie 
gratulationis majora eliciant, quam quoe pridem acceperint, 
ita per beneficia ad beneficium viarn struunt; et aucupum 
inore ^uicquid uspiam prasdm nacti sunt, id ipsum ita dispo- 
nuut, ita exornant, ut in sui societatem avicuhis etiam plures 
trahat. Et sane quod a iiteris scribendis tantisper me con- 
tinui, neque ignavus uti spero, neque ingraius apud te au- 
diam; quippe qui verebar ne festinata nimis gratiarum ac- 
tione, non tarn veteri heneficio satisfacturn esse viderer, 
quam aucupari novum. En tandem literas! nulla tamen,' 
quod solet, carniinum sarcina onustas : ne forte musis aequo 
addi^tior videar, adeoque non horas tantum subsecivas sed 
et dies integros in poematiis scribendis collocasse. Et pro- 
fecto id ipsum mihi jampridem obstitit, quo minus pocticam 
quandam farraginem ante oculos tuos exponerem, qua) pub- 
lici quidem j^iris facta cum sit, deberet recta ad te profi- 
cisci ; nisi id vetuisset cum tua, vir plurimum reverende, 
auctoritas, turn nostra, quantulacunque sit, verecundia. Re- 
stat jam, ut abjectis nugis, sapere tandem incipiam, et dere- 
lictis amoenioribus musarum diverticulis, per omnifarim doCr 
trinsD campos longe lateque expatior. Et profecto, cum, ut 
rei literariae sedulo operum navcm, multa siat quae exhor- 
tentur, multa etiam quae accendant, nihil tamen mihi acri- 
ores stimulos injecit, quam ut exinde dignum aliquid moliar 
cui tuum, vir optima! inscribatur nomen; adeoque palam. 
in omnibus et* reipsa, innotescat, quod nunc clanculum et 
verbo tcnus profiteer 

I’avoris scilicet tui p^rquam studiosum esse 

FRANCiscmvi Atterbury. , 



From Dr. Johnson. 
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XLVI. Dr. Johnson to a Young Clergyman, a Fellow of a (^ollego 
iu Cambridge. 


Dear Sir, BvlUcouri^ Jug. SO, 1780. 

Not many days ago Dr. Lawrance shewed me a letter, in 
which you make mention of me ; I hope, therefore, you 
will not be displeased that I endeavour to preserve your 
good-wili by some observations which your letter suggested 
to me. 

You are afraid of falling into some improprieties in the 
daily service, by reading to an audience that, requires no 
exactness. Your fear, 1 hope, secures you from danger. 
They who contract absurd habits are such as have no fear. 
It is impossible to do the same thing very often without some 
peculiarity of manner; but that manner may be good or 
bad, and a little care will at least prevent it from being bad; 
to make it very good, there must, 1 think, be something of 
natural or casual felicity, which cannot be taught. 

Your present method of making your sermons seems 
very judicious. Few frequent preachers can be supposed 
to nave sermons more their own than yours will be. Take 
care to regist r somewhere or other the authors from whom 
your several discourses are borrowed, and do not imagine 
that you shall always remember even what perhaps you now 
think it impossible to forget. 

My advice, however, is, that you attempt from time to 
time an original sermon, and in the labour of composition do 
not burden your mind with too much at once; do not exact 
from yourself, at one effort of excogitation, propriety of 
thought and elegance of expressio,u Invent first, and tlien 
embellish. The production of something, where nothing 
was before, is an act of greater energy than the expansion or 
decoration of the thing produced. Set down diligently 
your thoughts, as they rise, in the first words that occur, and 
when y^^ou have matter, you will easily give it form ; nor 
perhaps will this method he always necessary ; for by habit 
your thoughts and diction will flow together. 

The composition of sermons is not very difficult: the di- 
visions not only help the memory of the hearer, but direct 
the judgment of the writer; they supply sources of inveiw 
tion, and keep every part in its proper place, 

What I like least in your letter is your account of the 
ipanners of your parish; from which I gafclicr, that it has 

U 4 
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been long neglected by the parson. The Dean of Carlisle,* 
who was then a little-rector in Northamptonshire, told me 
that it might he discerned whether or no there was a clcrg}"- 
inan resident in the parish, by the civil or savage manners 
of the people. Such a congregation as yours stands in 
much need of reformation ; and I would not have you 
think it impossible to reform them. A very savage parish 
was civilized by a decayed gentlewoman, who came among 
them to teach a petty school. My learned friend, Dr. 
Wheeler, of Oxford, when he was a young man, had the 
care of a neighbouring parish for fifteen pounds a year, 
which he was never paid ; but he counted it a convenience 
that it compelled him to make a sermon weekly. One 
woman he could not bring to tlie communion ; and, when he 
reproved or exhorted her, she only answered that she was 
no scholar. Ho was advised to set some good woman or 
man oi’ die parish, a little wiser than herself, to talk to her 
in laugu'.ige level to her mind. Such honest, I may call 
them hoiy, aruficos, must be practised by every clergyman, 
for ail means must be tried by wiiich souls may be saved. 
Talk, to your people, however, as much as you can, and you 
will find, that the more frequently you converse with them 
upon religious subjects, the more ulllingly they will attend*, 
and the more submissively they will learn. A clergvman’'s 
diligence always makes him venerable. I think 1 haVe now 
only to say, that in the momentous work you have under- 
taken, I pray God to bless you. 

1 am, Sir, 

Your most humble servant, 

i7So^ Maj/. Sam. Johnson* 


XLVIL Pr. Johnson to Warren Hastings, Esq. Govern or- General 

in Bengal. 

Sir, Jail. !5, 17,8 L 

Amidst the importance and multiplicity of affairs in 
which your great office engages yon, 1 take the liberty of 
recalling your attention for a moment to literature, and will 
not prolong the interruption by an apolog}’, which your cha- 
racter m^ikes needless. 


^ Dr. Percy, 
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Mr. Hoolei a gentleman long kno^vn and long esteemed 
in the India-house, after having translated Tasso, lias nhder- 
lakeu Ariosto. How well he is qualified for his under- 
fakinghehas already shewn. He is desirous, Sir, of 3^0111’ 
favour in promoting his proposals, and flatters me by sup- 
posing that my testimony may advance his interest. 

It is a ne\Y thing for a clerk of the India-house to trans- 
late poets — it is new for a governor of Bengal to patronize 
learning. That he may find his ingenuity rew^arded, and 
that learning may flourish under your protection, is the wish 
pf. 

Sir, 3^our most humble servant, 

1785, June, Sam, JohnsOiV,. 


XLVIIL Letters from Dr. Johnson and Dr. Adams. 

Dr. Johnson to Mr. J. Elphinstone. 

Deae Sir, Sept, G5, 1750. 

You have, as I find by every kin, cl of evidence, lost an 
excellent mother, and I hope you will not think me ince.- 
pable of partaking of your grief. I have a mother now t.iG 
years of age, whom therefore 1 must soon lose, unless it 

f )lease God that she rather should mourn for me. I read the 
etters in which j’ou relate 3'our mother’s death to Mrs. 
Strahan ’^^; and I think I do myself honour, wlien i tell you, 
that I read them with tears. But tears are neither to me, 
nor to you, of any farther use, when once the tribute of na- 
tnrejias been paid. .The business of life summons us away 
from useless grief, and calls us to the exercise of those vir- 
tues of which \ve are lamenting our deprivation. The 
greatest benefit which one friend can confer upon another 
is, to guard, for so surely it must be, and* incite, and elevate, 
his virtues. This yonr mother will still perform, if }’ou di- 
ligently preserve tlie memory of her life, and of her death ; 
a life, so far as I can learn, useful, wise, and innocent ; and 
a death, resigned, peaceful, and hoi}". I cannot forbear to 
mention, that neither reason nor revelation denies you to 
hope, that you may increase her happiness, by obeying her 
precepts ; and that she may, in her present stale, look with 
pleasure upon every act of virtue, to which her instructions 
and example have contributed. ^’iUiether this be more than 


^ Sister to Mr. EJphiiistoue. 
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a pleasing dream, or a just opinion of separate spirits, is in^ 
deed of no great importance to us, when we consider our^ 
selves as actirtg under the eye of God ; yet surely there is 
something pleasing in the belief, that our separation from 
those whom we love is merely corporeal ; and it may be a 
great incitement to virtuous friendship, if it can be made 
probable, that that union has received the divine approba- 
tion, and shall continue to eternity. There is one expe-. 
dient by which you may, in some degree, continue her pre- 
sence, If you write down minutely what you can remem- 
' her of her from your earliest years, you wdll read it with 
great pleasure, and receive from it many hints of soothing 
recollection when time shall remove her yet farther from 
you, and your grief shall be matured to veneration. To 
this, however painful for the present, I cannot but advise 
you, as to a source of comfort and satisfaction in the time to 
come ; for all comfort and all satisfaction is sincerely wished 
5^ou by, dear Sir, yours, SyC. 

Samuel Johnson. 

Mr. Urbait, Oa/ord, Oct £2, 1785. 

IN your last month’s Keview of Books you have asserted, 
that the publication of Dr. Johnson’s Prayers and Medita- 
tions appears to have been at the instance of Dr. Adams, 
Master of Pembroke College, in Oxford.” This is more 
than I think yop are warranted by the Editor’s Preface^ to 
say ; and is so far from being true, that Dr. Adams never 
saw a line of these compositions before they appeared iu 
print, nor ever heard from Dr. Johnson, or the Editor, that 
any such existed. Had \ie been consulted about the pub- 
lication, he would certainly have given his voice against it: 
and he therefore hopes that you will clear him, in as public 
a manner as you can, from being anv way accessary to it, 
3785, Oct . b . J W. Adams. 


^ The words of the Preface, which led to the supposition, arc, << Being last 
summer on a visit at Oxford, to the Rev. Mr. Adams, (Master of Pembroko 
College, at •which Or. Johnson received part of his educati.on,) and that gen- 
tleman urging him repeatedly to engage in some work'of this kind, he' then 
first conceived a design to revise these pious effusions, and bequeath them, 
-with enlargements, to the rise aiid benefit of ottu-Ts.*^ 
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XLIX. Letters to and from Dr. Johnson, on Suicide. 


Mk. Ueban, 


As a very dangerous misconstruction of a passage jn a 
work of the late Dr. Johnson appears to have been made by 
some persons ; and though the Doctor kindly condescended 
to correct the error^ through the same channel that the re- 
mark was first intended to be convej^ed to him ; yet as the 
misconstruction arising from a booh may long survive the 
explanation contained in a newspaper, I beg leave, through 
your lasting Repositoriji in justice to the character of a most 
worthy man, to perpetuate the Doctor’s Vindication of him- 
self, as well as to communicate to the world the steps which 
|ed to it 

YoiirSj, &c. 


A. B, 


BETTER I. 

SiK, Bath, May 4, 1782. 

CONSCIOUS of the mptive from which I ^rite, and trust- 
ing* that it will readily and clearly appear; I shall leave it 
to plead my excuse for the trouble X may hereby give you. 
Without farther preface, therefore, I take the liberty to ia- 
.ofm you, that, in the Morning Chronicle of Dec. 12 last, a 
person;, in the character of a master of an academy, recom- 
fiaended the Beauties'of your Writings,” a book published 
last year, to all persons who have the care of youth, as well 
palculated to convey at once both pleasure and instruction, 
pahicularly to young minds. However, he pointed out one 
jpassage in it, under the article Death, which, he said, is 
supposed by some readers to recommend suicide ; but know- 
ing your principles too w^ell to join in this opinion, he 
hoped you would favor the public, through the channel of 
the same paper, with an explanation, which might effectu- 
ally remove so erroneous an idea. The passage is us follows : 

die, is the fate of ; but to die vyitli lingering an- 
guish is generally his folly.” 

I confess, I have joined in the wish of the letter- writer, 
hut have not had the pleasure of seeing it gratified. Pos- 
sibly the letter has not come to 3 ^our knowledge, and there- 
fore I take this method of acciuainting you )vith it ; or pro- 
bably the passage, when taken with the context, loses its 
exceptionable appearance. X own;^ I do not recollect my 
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having met with it in any of your works, though I cannot 
but it is to be found there, and on that account you 

Bioy have tho^ight it unnecessary to give it any iarlher ex- 
p]anaii‘.>:u Wiiatever n^>y be the cause of your not having 
t^iken any notice of the letter, 1 cannot be satisfied whilst 
any thing, Mhich has the sanction of your name, even ap- 
pears, uncontroverted, to recommend suicide; whilst the 
ackiiovvlcdgcd friend of Religion and Virtue is supposed, 
nncontradicted, to Inive published any sentiment inconsist- 
ent with the Christian Religion. I shall still hope, there-r 
fore, that you wiii not think your time mis-pent by publicly 
removing this, possibly, stone of stumbling,’* this, as it ap-^ 
pears, ^^ rock of ofience ,*”* especially as your silence may 
tend to conlinii the opinion of those who understand the 
passage in this very unfavorable sense ; and if you shal} 
think tliis<leserving of your private notice, you wid thereby 
confer an honour, as well as an obligalion> on, Sir, your 
pbedient humble servant, &c. 

To Dr. Johnson, &c. 


LETTER IL 


•Sir, Maj/ 15, 1782. 

BEING now in the country in a state of recovery, as I 
hope, from a very oppressive disorder, I cannot neglect the 
acknowledgement of your Christian lettter. The book called 

Beauties of J- n,” is the production of I know' not 

whom ; I never saw it but by casual inspection, and consi- 
dered myself as utterly disengaged from its consecj nonces. 
Of the passage you mention 1 remember some notice in 
some paper; but knowing that it must be misrepresented, 
I thought of it no more, nor do 1 now know where to find 
it in my own books. I am accusloinod to think little of news- 
papers ; but an opinion so weighty and serious as yours, has 
determined me to do, wluit I should, without your season- 
able admonition, have omitted ; and I will direct my thought 
to be shewn in its true state. If I could find the passage, 
I would direct you to it. I suppose the tenor is this: 

Acute diseases are the immediate and inevitable strokes 
of Heaven ; but of them the pain is short, and the conclu- 
sion speedy: chronical disorders, by which we are sus- 
pended in tedious torture between lile and (l,.ath, are cbm- 
monly the eflect of our own misconduct and intemperance. 
To die.” &c. This, Sir, you sec is all true, and all blame- 
less. I some time in the next wcek,lo have ail 
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rectified. My health has been lately macl% shaken ; if you 
favour this with any answer, it will be a comfort to me to 
know that I have your prayers, 1 am, Siy, your most 
humble servant, 

Samuel Johnson. 

To- the Rev* Mr. > at Bath. 

LETTER TII. 

Sir, . Bath, Jl% 18, 1782* 

I AM to acknowledge and thank you for your favour of 
tile loth ; and I am happy-to find, that you think the busi- 
ness on which I wH-ote to you not undeserving your atten- 
tion. The sentiment as you have prefaced and explained it, 
as I doubted not would be the case, is quite unexceptionable. 

I am glad to find that you are belter than you have been, 
and on the recovery. Indeed, I should be wanting in gra- 
titude, as well as benevolence and charity, if you had not, 
in return for the great pleasure I have received from your 
writings, my best wisiies and prayers ; and particularly, as 
my last and best, that when the period of the present state 
of your existence shall approach, you may have a short and 
easy passage from this lire to that in which good men rest 
from their labours, and their works follow them.’^ i am, Sir, 
with great esteem^ your obliged and obedient humble ser- 
vant, &c. - 

To Dr. Johnson, &c. * , 

The Jollowing appeared in the Moviiing Chronicle of. 

1782* 

A correspondent having mentioned, in the Morning Chro- 
nicle of Dec. 1£, the last clause of the following paragraph, 
as seeming to favour suicide ; we are requested to print the 
whole passage, that its true meaning ma}^ appear, which is 
not to recommend suicide, but exercise. 

Exercise cannot secure us from that dissolution to 
which we are decreed ; but while the soul and body con- 
tinue united, it can make the association pleasing, and give 
probable hopes that they shall be disjoined by an easy se- 
paration. It was a principle among the ancients, that acute 
diseases are from heaven, and chronica! from ourselves; the 
dart of death indeed falls from heaven, but we poison it by 
our own misconduct : to die is the fate of man ; but to die 
wdth lingering anguish is generally his folly/’ Vide Ram- 
bler, voi. IL No, 8o. 

1786, Feb. 
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LETTER L 

Mn Addison to Lord Whartono 

My Loud, Lond(xn» Aug. 24, 1710. 

This morning I had the honour of a visit from Mr, Bertie, 
who, upon my acquainting him with your Lordship's con- 
cern for his brother's election, declared himself very much 
obliged to your Lordship ; but said, his brother was so tired 
with sitting in the House, that he would not be in it again 
upon any consideration. I hear from my Lord Dartmouth’s^ 
otfice, that all the particulars which I had in charge to his 
Lordship have been already complied with, except that 
about proroguing the parliament, which I have desired may 
be dispatched forthwith to your Excellency, in case it be 
judged necessary. 

The privy council is to meet this night, in order (as it was 
said yesterday) to place my Lord Peterborough at the head 
of the Admiralty f, and to determine on the dissolution: 
but this morning 1 hear, from very good hands, that there 
is advice of the Prince of Wales being ready to embark 
with a body of troops at Dunkirk, and that the Admiralty 
is to attend the privy council upon this occasion. 

It is said, the Duke of Queensborough has had intima- 
tions of such a designed invasion above a month ago from 
several parts of Scotland. This report, I believe, comes 
from Sir George Byng,and is of such a nature that I should' 
be cautious of mentioning it to any body but your ExceU 
lency. 

Among the prints which I send you by this post, the . 

Essay upon Credit” is said to be written by Mr, Harley; 
and tliat of Bickersialf detected J,” by Mr. Congreve. 
Dr. Garth (under whose hands 1 am at proserit) will not ex** 
case me if i do not present his most humble duty to your 
Lordship. The Doctor this morning {shewed me a copy of 
verses which be has made in praise of "the late lord treasurer. § 


Then Secretary of State* E. 

f Thjs did not tuke place. K. 

This pamphlet has been sometimes ascribed to Rowe, hut mote com- 
monly to Yalden. K’. 

§ This ‘ JSpistle to Lord Gudolphiu' is printed with Garth s Poen^s* JP. 
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The Lord Islay is lately returned from Scotland; andj^it 
is said, the Bake of Argyle is expected every day from' 
Flanders. I am, with the greatest respect, riiy Lord, your 
Lordship's most obedient and most humble servant, 

J. Addison* 

Reports of the Town^ transmitted to Lord Wharton^ hy 
Mr, Addison, with the above letter. 

The reports of the town (as to public affairs) are very va- 
rious : what I have the honour to write to your Lordship is 
the talk of the considerable people of the one side : but, as 
they are none of them in the secret, cannot be entirely de- 
pended upon. 

The Duke of dueensborough, it is said, will be suc- 
ceeded^ by the Lord Marr, or as others are positive, by the 
Duke of Shrewsbury. If the first happen, he is to be lord 
high steward of the household ; if the second, to be lord 
high chamberlain. The D. of Queensborough declares he 
has heard nothing of his removal. I was yesterday above 
an hour in private at his office with the Lord Marr. 

Mr. Boyle is to make way for, Mr. St. John t* 

The D. of Somerset represents himself as actuated by 
personal piques in what he has done ; and has resolved to 
adhere to the whiggish principles. It is generally said he 
is fallen off from the new ministers, and that he has recom- 
mended wbigs to.all bis boroughs. 

The Duke of Newcastle is very well with Mr. Harley, for 
whom, they say, he had formerly a great friendship and 
esteem. 

My Lord Somers is thought to have great personal in-^ 
terest in her Majesty, but not sufficient to support his party : 
so that he seems to iye-by in expectation of proper oppor- 
tunities. 

Mr. Hampden refused to be a commissioner of the trea- 
sury, unless the parliament might be continued ; it was cer- 
tainly offered him; and as they say, by the Queen herself, 
who (upon his answer relating to the parliament) told him, 

she had not sent for him for his advice on that particular.’' 

Mr. Benson, a reputed whig, could not withstand the same 
temptation. 


^ As one of the three principal secretaries of state. This event did ttot 
take place. E, 

f This coqjccUiro was rl^ht. Er> 
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Sir Simon Harcoiirt, it is saicl^ desires to be Attorney^ 
General^, Lord Guernsey^ or Biiron Price, or both, are 
t-alked of to ^succeed the lord chancellor^. The Earl 
Rivers, after having received his arrears for the Spanish ser- 
vice, and equipage-money for his embassy, fell ill ; and, as 
some fancy, vyill not recover in haste. 

It is pretended by the whigs, the Elector of Hanover has 
given assurances that he will not accept the oiler of general ; 
and that he is very much displeased with the fashionable 
doctrine of hereditary right. 

The Lord Rochester is by no means pleased wdth the new’ 
ministry, and lifted up his hands with some astonishment 
upon hearing in what manner the late lord treasurer was 
dismissed. It is said, the letter for that purpose was de- 
livered to his Lordship by a groom, and that he was di- 
rected by it to break his staff without giving himself the 
trouble of oxpoHtululions J. 

1 heard this morning, from good hands,, the Duke of 
Shrewsbury talks of laying down §. Sir 'J'hcodore Johnson 
[Jansseii] has fiiruishea the treasury with some money. 

The torles having threatened to buy up the stocks if they 
should fall upon the lord treasurer’s dismission, the .Duke 
of Beaufort accordingly laid out about oOOOl. and was ibl- 
Jowed by two or three others with smaller sums; which 
lifted them up for one day, after which the}- fell ag* in. 

The tories’ address is said to be wiilteu by Mr. Ifoadly; 
tlie whigs’ by Mr. Atterbury |j ; Petlicum’s letter by Mr. 
W'aipole. 

The clergy of the city of London are about presenting 
an address tt) her Majesty, which, lliey say, islinely penned 
by Dr. Atterbury; and some imagine it will immediately 
precede the dissolution. Collins, the messenger, is this 
evening arrived express from the Ihike of Marlborough, 
with an accoiiui of the surrender of Bclhunc ; and it is said 
that he brings further intelligence of the Duke’s having re- 
ceived advices from Spain, Just before he came away, of a 
second battle, wherein 1(2,000 men were killed, and King 
Charles obtained the victory. 


^ And wns suncnK.-fn!. E. 

NoitJier of them succocdi'd The ?icals tvcro put in commission, Sopt. 29 ; 
and giv<‘Tji to Sir Simon Ijju’couvtt us lord-la ciK-r, Oct. 9, 

X This is i'ulIy^roiiUrniod by Swilt’K Journal, I .otters to Stella, K 
* § ThoBuk’e was then lord ehaniberluin of the household. E. 

II So the original 5 but by a slip ol" the peii, undoubtedly, as the reverse 
is well known to have been the tact. 
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LETTER ir. 

Mr. Addison to Lord Wharton. 

. Lord, Loyd. OcU 17, 1710. 

t RECEIVED the honour of your Lordshifj^s of the 15tb, 
and have sent the commissions mentioned in it according to 
your Lordship’s coranaands, not hearing as yet of any thing 
that has passed which should hinder your Lordship front 
signing them. I must, however, acquaint, your Lordship 
with a passage in one of Dawson’s letters> dated the 3d 
instant, which did not come to my hands till last nigiit, 
having been sent after me to Malmesbury by mistake. 

I had mentioned to him, as your Lordship had told me 
you would have it believed, and as you had yourself written 
the post before to some of your friends in Ireland, that you 
had signified *to her Majesty your unwillingness to con- 
tinue in that government when all your friends were dis- 
missed; or to that purpose: but at the same time told him, 
that I believed your lordship would not be out of it till 
some months after. In answer to that letter, he writes to me 
in the following words : 

. You might be assured, that whatever you write to me 
was lodged in a safe band ; but what you desired should not 
be taken notice of canpie^over hither by twenty letters in the 
same post; and the Whitehall letters from both secreta- 
ties’ offices, which came hither by the same packet with 
yours, positively mention my Lord Lieutenant’s resignation , 
of his government to her Majesty on the 22d of the last 
month.; so that it is here no secret, and every body looks 
upon it that his Excellency cannqt act any more on his com^ 
mission, but that the goyernmentris absolutely in the hands 
of the lords justices tiU a new governor is appointed.” 

I will not take any notice of the receipt of this letter till 
I he«ir further from your Lordship; having by the last post, 
and all along, written in the character of secretary to the 
Lord-Lieutenant. Your Lordship is doubtless the best judge 
of this matter, how far the resignation went, and how it 
was accepted ; or whether it copld be accepted ejEFectually 
but by superseding your Lordship’s commission. I shall 
only take notice, that your Lordship’s letters to the secre-» 
tary of state, and to the Lords Justices in Ireland, the first , 
relating to the horses that are wanting there, and the other 
to the draughting of 250 dragoons for the embarkation, both 
of tl>em bear date Sept. 23. The Irish gentlemen ate 
yoL. m, 1 • 
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positive that your Lordship will be succeeded by the Duke of 
Ormond ; though there goes a whisper among some of your 
Lordship’s frieijds, that my Lord Rivers is certainly designed 
for that government 

Ndbody here knows what to think of the present state of 
affairs. Those who got the last parliament dissolved are as 
much astonished, and they say troubled, for the glut of tories 
that will be in the next, as the wbigs themselves. I am, 
with great respect, my Lord, your Lordsliip’s most obedient 
and most humble servant, 

-J. Adoison. 


LETTER IIL 

Mr. Addison to Major Dunbar, on receiving a bank-bill of 
300 guineas. 


Sir, ' 20, 1715. 

I FIND there is a very strong opposition formed against 
you ; but I shall wait on my Lord-Lieutenantf this morning, 
and lay your case before him as advantageously as I can, if 
he is non engaged in other company. I am afraid what you 
say of his Grace does not portend you any good. 

And now, Sir, believe me, when I assure 3 ’ou I never did, 
nor ever will, on any pretence whatsoever, take more than 
the stated and customary fees of my office. I might keep 
the contrary practice concealed from the world, were 1 ca- 
pable of it, but I could not from myself; and I hope I shall 
always fear the reproaches of my own lieart more than 
those of all mankind. In the mean time if I can serve a 
gentleman of merit, and such a character as you bear in the 
world, the satisfaction I meet with on such "an occasion is 
always a sufficient, and the only, reward to, Sir, your most 
obedient humble servant, 

1786, Feh. J. Addison. 


j * Wc' aro aware that this letter haj» been elsewhan' printed, bwt withotit 
,i<'knt3rwle(i,<$'infsnts (which are uot ashamed making) to Cwrll, who ori- 
^inairy produced it to public notice. The honour it icllcota on Addipon^s 
mK-gTity is fi sntncieiit apology for reprinting it. is’. 

. f The i'iarl ot Sunderland* ii* 
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LI* Tlie Rev, Mr. Hearne> Rector of the united Parishes of St. Al- 
' phag:e,and St. Mary North-gate, Canterbury, to the 
Rev. George Horne, Dean of Canterbury. 

3 ' 

Y OU desire. Sir, as minute an account as possible of my 
schools^ After consulting a person who knew much of the 
poor here, I went round my united parishes to learn who 
were willing to send their children to be taught, and found 
iny people very ready to accept my offer; at the same time 
I left a Christian Monitor at every house. About 120 chil- 
dren were collected. As both my painshes abound with 
poor, North-gate especially, which "is poverty itself, I 
my parishioners, when I declared my intention of erecting 
these schools, that I asked nothing from them on this occa- 
sion but their countenance and influence. I directly pro- 
vided books, and three men and one woman to take care of 
and teach these children. The pay of these teachers, as 
also of the clerk, who has since been engaged, is Is. each 
for the day. They receive other civilities. The principal 
silk manufacturer gave 2s.. 6d. to each of these live persons. 
The children appeared at St. Alphage church, on Sunday, 
Jan. 23, 1785, very ragged and very disorderly. ^ You will 
not be surprised ’at this when you arc told, that some of 
them, perhaps, were never in a church since they were bap^ 
tized; but usually spent, their Sabbath in playing, cursing^ 
and swearing, in pilfering, Or in some other mischief. These 
scliools were at first kept at three different places, a^d have 
ail been visited by me on every Sunday (except one, wheri 
I was at Exeter,) from the beginning of them to this time. 

I have now all the children together in the chapel of St. 
John's hospital, under my o\va eye; for I find by experi- 
ence, that unless one or more persons constantly superin-* 
tend these schools, no good is to be expected from them. 
For some considerable time I have been at the chapel ex- 
actly.at nine o’clock, the time when the school begins, and 
have continued there till eleven, the time when we go to 
church together. In the morning, while the teachers are 
instructing the little ones, I take 30 or 40 of the most fpr-t ' 
ward into the chapel chancel, and hear them read the Psalm^, 
Collects, the Epistle and Gospel, and second lesson for the 
day: and, if we have time, other chapters. Whatever oc- 
curs in our reading that is remarkable, or tends to their edi- 
fication, is taken notice of, and explained to them. At half 
an hour after one vve meet at' school again, and continue 
there till half p^ist the time for tharchv At this tim# 
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the little ones are taught and repeat their Catechism, or the 
questions in the end of tkeir spelling-books, for the instruc- 
tion of the chihlren, &c. We read the New Testament, as 
before, till the clerk comes to sing a psalm or two with them. 

church we all return to school. The little ones are- 
employed, as in the morning, in spelling or reading, or re- 
peating prayers or hymns. At this time I examine the most 
forvvard, and explain to them the Catechism, and the use of 
thd Common Prayer Book. I exercise them in repeating 
after me the Lord’s Prayer^ and the Creeds, and all the re- 
sponses. Allthis they doTin a very decent and proper manner. 
We have gone through likewise Fox on Public Worship^ and 
bis Lifrodnetion^ &c. and also Crossman’s Introductmi, &c. 
The Church Catechism brokeyi into short Slae$tio7iSy and Mann’s 
Catechism. The books in common use are Hie ChiWs Jir$t 
jBooky Jst and 2d parts, Fisher or Dixon^s Spelling-book, the 
Catechisms before mentioned, particularly Mann’s, Divine 
Songs of the pious and excellent Dr., Watts; and every 
child is furnished with a Common Prayer-Book and Testa- 
ment to curry to church, when they can use them. Fifty 
of Unwin’s tSin and Dange7\ and 50 of Stonehouse’s JStf- 
Ugioiis Imiviic lions y are given to 100 children, who, after a 
time, exchange with each other. Thus 50 tracts will serve 
100 children. They have likewise Stonehouse’s Prayers. 

I take children of all ages, from 5 or 6, to 16 or 17, It is 
best to begin with them early. Some time since two lads, 
jbhe one .my parishioner, the other of the next parish, were 
condemned to death for house-breaking. The melancholy 
event was taken notice of by roe on the Sunday following, 
and the children sang The, Lammiation of a Smur, This 

E erformapee of children, some of whom, if no care had ^ 
een taken of them, might have been in the same dreadful 
situation, had a wonderful effect upon every one who heard 
them. This accident led me to think, that as much psalmody 
as was necessary for divine worship, would be useful and 
pleasing both to the children and the congregation ; I there- 
fore engaged the clerk, who is a sober serious man, to give 
these children a little instruction, which he does on one or 
two evenings in a week. Mr. Flacton, whose name is well 
known as a teacher and composer of music, is a benefactor 
,to these children, and likewise condescends to give them 
some assistance;, he has set to music some of Dr. Watts’s 
Songs, .Addison bn Providence, &c. which they perform so 
well as to be heard with pleasure. About lOO of these 
children are sept to school every day for one or two hours, as 
|hey can be spared from spinning wwl, or winding silk, at 
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one penny head per week, the usual pay for such in«tnrc-. 
tion. This is of great service to them* I have picked out 
four little* girls to learn to work^ and pay for. them with 
money that has been entrusted with me for ^nch purposes. 
I have g^one through the book of Psalms with some of the 
elder girls, and am going through- it a second time at my 
house, .where they, for one hour every day, are instructed. 
Some few boys from other schools attend my Sunday scfaaoL 
Such are the advantages my children have enjoyed, and they 
have profited by them as much as could be expected. They 
are greatly civilized as to their behaviour, andvgave satis-f 
faction when they were examined in the church. The little 
ones repeated prayers, hymns, &c. the great ones gave pro^^ 
per answers to questions which contained the substance o£ 
the Church Catechism, but notjust in the words of the Cate-<^ 
chism. The little ones in general come on very well. One 
little fellow, who is only six years and four months old, read 
to me with justness and propriety, Fox’s IntroductmZy a 
book he had never seen before. This child has had no in- 
struction but from this school, and from his parents at home,, 
who are poor people. Parents, if they have any goodness, 
in them, will be induced to do all they can for their own 
children, when they find so much done for them by others. 

1 think myself bound in duty to mention some circum- 
stances, that shew the reputation of the school, and reflect 
great honour upon the persons I shall mentioHr A stranger,, 
who was at this church, was so well pleased with the insti- 
tution, that he gave a guinea for me to apply as J should 
think proper. A neighbour, who is a Quaker, offered to 
subscribe^ if the schools bad been supported by contribu*^ 
tion. Another parishioner, who is a dissenting teacher, 

S re me money for the use of the children. A charitable 
y, who lives a few miles from Canterbury, sent me a 
floble present of five guineas; and some other ladies and 
gentlemen, both in and, out of the parish, have been very, 
liberal to these children, and. to their parents, who wanted, 
relief.. Many of these children, who were almost naked, 
have been clothed by some benevolent persons? My firiend. 
the Rev. Mr. Byrche, (who has done much on the occasion^) 
with two other worthy gentlemen, the principal supporters 
of the weekly school, have been of great service to me, not 
only by their money, but by their constant visits to the> 
schools. One of these gentlemen, who was a surgeon and 
apothecary, is ready to assist any of them in the way of fiis 
profession, as well as by any other act of kindness. My 
third colleague, who is a captain of a man-of-war, has been 
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-a great befiefactor to these children, and to some of their 
families. One very great advantage of Sunday schools 
that thej^ afford «every minister an opportunity of giving to 
the children of the poor instructions in the plain anru inv 
portant principles of religion; of bringing them to cbnrchj 
where they are under bis eye, and under the eyes* of their 
benefactors, who may take proper notice of their good or 
bad behaviour. My children are very narrowly watched; 
and no instance of improper behaviour is passed over with-^ 
out a solemn and severe rebuke. If they are disorderly, 
they partake of no benefaction intended for good children ; 
and if this treatment will not reclaim them, they are ex- 
pelled. When I find any of them guilty of lying, the whole 
school is called together, and 1 read to-theni a little book, 
called An Exercise Otgainst Lyings concluding with the 
prayer at the end. Such are the regulations that have 
been observed in my schools; which gentlemen may adopt 
or vary, according to their particular local circumstances. 
It is very evident to multitudes by facts (which are better 
than a thousand arguments,) that this institution has been 
attended with many beneficial effects. I have beard of perr 
sons, no friends to religion, who have supported these 
schools, and they are, in my opinion, no bad politicians; for 
our lives and fortunes will not be less safe because our 
servants, and the lower people' in general, have been in- 
structed in a religion that commands them, under tlie se« 
Verest penalty, to hurt nobody by word or deed. I suppose 
every magistrate, when a young. "offender is brought before 
him for theft, &c. gives him some good* advice. Would not 
good advice given him by his minister, before he became 
Haidened, be more likely to prove effectual ? If ever a re* 
formation be brought about in this kingdom, it will be by 
the labours and diligence of the parochial clergy, each in 
bis parish; If our law-makers would endeavour, by these 
schools, and by setting a better example themselves, to re- 
form men, they would shew more wisdom, than by any mode 
of punishment they can inflict on them for being wicked. I 
sinoeftely wish, that, by the blessing of God, this institution 
of Mr- * Baikes (a name that every clergyman, especially 
those of his own city and neighbourhood, should highly 
reverence) may universally prevail, and produce the best 
ejects, ‘ ' ' . ■ ■ 
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LIL Dr* Timothy Neve to thS Rev. Littleton Brown, at Bishop^s 
Castle, Shropshire. , 

Dear Sir, 'Peterboro\ July 23, 1741. 

Mr* PENNINGTON, the registrar of this diocese, called 
upon me the other day, and gave me the pleasure of hear- 
ing that you were w^eli, and were so obliging as to inquire 
after my health, and to send me your compliments; for 
which, as a brother virtuoso and antiquary, I talce the liberty 
of .writing to you, and should be glad of the favour of your 
learned correspondence. Since I came to settle in this 
place,,! have instituted a Society of gentlemen, most of 
University education, who meet every Wednesday evening, 
whereof the dean is president, and myself secretary. We 
are near 20 regular members, and about 100 honorary. 
Each member is obliged, upon his admission, to present uS 
with some book to the value of a guinea, by which we have 
raised already a considerable library. Earl Fitzwilliam, one 
of our representatives in parliament, and lately elected a 
member, proposes to give us Rymer’s Foedera, which will 
greatly add to the number as well as value of our collection 
We have also a pretty large specimen of curiosities, natural 
and artihcial, such as shells, minerals, petrifactions, prints, 
medals, &c. &c» &c. which now and then amuse us a little, 
and give us the appearance of meeting to do something 
else than to smoke a pipe and drink a bottle. What we 
stand most in need of, is a correspondence with gentlemen 
in distant parts of the kingdom, or the world; but as yet we 
are too inconsiderable to have an intercourse of that sort 
settled amongst us. Gentlemen that are able to .undertake 
it, choose rather to throw in theirs to the great stock of the 
Royal Society, of which I perceive you are a member. Bit 
we should be glad only of a few of your gleanings, who have 
a fund sufficient to oblige us both. Dr. Mortimer, my 
brother secretary, now and then favours me with a letter; 
in return, I transmit to him an extract of our minutes, when- 
ever any thing occurs to us worthy of his notice. 

I will trouble you with a short specimen of our Transac- 
tions, from Jan. this present year. 

Jah/7, 1740-1. Communicated a letter from the Rev. 
Mr. Saul, rector of Harleston, in Lincolnshire^ concerning 
Ihe nature ana production of fossils, with a specimen of 29 

i4 
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different sorts lately found in those parts. That the earth 
is prolific, and hath a vegetative principle continually work- 
ing in it; and there is no caput moriuuvi, no idle, unacfive, 
unformable matter in nature, as in chemistry; but every 
clod of earth, turned up by the spade, is either already 
formed into some distinct species of clay, sand, loam, &c. 
or in a tendency towards it; and that, as there are various 
kinds of submarine plants, so all the several kinds pf ore, 
metals, minerals, marbles, apd other regular fossils, or stony 
concretions, pre so many different sorts of subterraneous 
plants, &c. &c. &c. 

Jan. 14'. Account of the magnetical power of a bar of 
iron, according to its long-continued position from perpenr 
dicular, for fifteen years, to hori?ontal, for as many months 
only. 

Account by Maurice Johnson, jun. Esq, of p Roman mint 
in the city of tincoln. 

Jan. 28. Curious drawings of an ancient book of anatomy 
by one Gemini, an Englishman, dedicated to King Edward 
VI. ISS2. 

Feb. 4. Form of prohibiting of books for the Index Ex- 
purgatorius in the Consistory of Rome, 

Feb. II. Old grant of a right of fishery in Whitlesea 
Mere to the abbot of Peterborougb, in the reign of Henry 
VI. who has this uncommon title, “ Henricus Dei gratia rex 
At^liae, heres et regens Francis, et doniinus Hibernis.” 

Feb. 18. Remonstrance of the sequestered membprs^ 
1656, to which above 100 subscribed their names. 

Feb, 25. An original letter of Andreas Colvius to Dr. 
Beal, Dean of Ely, dated Dordrecht, 20^ug. 1647, con- 
cerning tolerating of sects in Holland. 

Mar, 4. Office for installation of knights of the garter. 

Mar. 1 1. Alcock, Bishop of Ely, his “ Exhortation made 
lb two Relygipps Systers in the Tyme of their Consecra- 
tyon,” &c. 

Mar. 18. Modus fiilminandi Sententiam in Ecclesia 
Boipana,” and the “ Bedes on the Sunday,” or bidding 
prayer. Theie are all ancipnt papers belonging to me, 
and, for Ti^ant of other matter, c^municated occasionally. 
Apr. I. Eovd Eitzwiliiam proposed. 

Apr. 8. Elected. 

Apr. 29. A letter from the secretary in London, with the 
account of what was read and communicated there when 
he was present. 

May 13, List pf all the members who have represented 
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this city in parliament from 1546, the first of Edward VI. 
tQ this present time. 

May 20. Epitaph upon Lipsius, &c. ^ 

May 29. Luctus et gratuiatio Acad. Cantab, in Oliveri 
mortem, et Ricardi inaugurationem. 

June 3. Drawing of a fine ancient crystal vase, and of an 
.ancient East India rice-tpot. 

June 24. Account of Sir Richard Ellises library, and 
some, curiosities lately come in there. 

July 1. Part of a letter from Baron Clarke of his Majesty’s 
Exchequer, in Edinburgh, concerning the unseasonable 
colds of the, late years, which he conjectures to be owing 
to the great spots in the surface of the sun, many of which 
are much larger than the whole globe of our earth,, which, 
must needs take off both from its light and heat. George 
Lynn, Esq. of Southwick, in this neighbourhood, and my 
very particular friend and learned acquaintance, in his 
Ephemeris of the weather for this year, observed that the 
mean height of the thermometer* for the month of last 
March, was just the same with that of January for fourteen 
years past, &c. 

jFuly 8. Presented to the Society a small Roman lamp 
entire, of red earth, lately found at Whitlesea, in the Isle 
of Ely, five miles from hence. Also a human skull dug up 
lately in this town, the whole brain whereof is ossified, and 
concreted into as hard and solid substance as the bone, re- 
taining still its natural curdled form, the sutures, &c. remain- 
ing entire. 

July 15. Presented a branch of an ash-tr^e, being an 
uncommon lusus, which grew in the shape of the' left-hand 
of a &c, &c. &c. 

By this short specimen you will be able to guess how we 
idle away two or three hours once a week. Things omitted 
are only the presents of books, medals, and other odd 
things, admissions of members, or the like. If you approve 
of our scheme, give me leave to make use of your name 
.among the honorary ipjeipbers, for which I will give some 
book in your name tQ the Society frqm among several of 
mine that I can spare; in return for which, the favour of 
your correspondence will make ample amends. If you, 
come into these parts, I ^hall rejoice tq see you under my 
roof. ' . 

I once bad a wife lived with ine neair 6 years, by whom I, 
had four children ; two of which, a son, now of Corpus 
Chri^ti College, in Oxford, and a daughter at home, only 
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remain. I have lived a widower now almost IS years. I 
shall be glad to bear that you are happy in a married statOj^ 
and blest wifh hopeful children. I have lived so long out 
of that country, that I have scarcely any acquaintance left 
there; and my near relations are such to whom I choose 
rather to be helpful at a distance than to be burdensome by 
visits. Your brother Jerry I was well acquainted with at 
school; since that I never saw him, nor heard what became 
of him, only I think not so well as cotild be wished. Your 
own personal character, joined to the easiness of your for- 
tune, gives you a great interest and authority in the neigh- 
bourhood, as I am well informed, and rejoice to hear; and 
therefore beg leave to assure you that 1 am, with great re- 
gard, your most affectionate kinsman, and bumble servant, 

1786, Tim. Neve. ' 


LIIL Letters from Mr. Howard. 

Mr. Urbak> 

Let me beg you to insert the two following genuine letters 
from Mr. Howard to the gentlemen who have done them- 
selves so much honour in their endeavours to perpetuate 
his fair fame by the erecting of a statue. The first of them 
has never yet appeared in print. The other is copied from 
the daily papers. 

, , M. G» 

LETTER!. 

Gentlemen, Vienna, Dec* 15, 1786. 

I SHALL ever think it an honour to have my weak en« 
deavours approved by so many respectable persons, who 
devote.their time, and have so generously subscribed towards 
a fund for relieving prisoners and reforming prisons. But 
to the erecting a monument, permit me, in the most fixed 
and uneq^tivocal manner, to declare my repugnancy to such 
a design, and that the execution of it will be a punishment 
to me : it isf therefore, Gentlemen, my particular and earnest 
request, that so distinguished a mark of me may for ever be 
laia^aside/ With great regard, I ami Gentlemen, your most 
obedientservant^ 

Joinsf Howabp** 



Dudkj/ CdrUon to Wii^oadl. 42S 
LETTER IL 

^^Tq the Subscribers for erecting a Statue, See, to 
... . lUr, Hov^^ard.” 

"London^ Feb. 16, 1787-. 
My Lords and Gentlemen, 

YOU are entitled to all the gratitude I can. express for 
the testimeJny of approbation ypu hare intended rpe, and I 
am truly sensible of the honour done me; but at the same 
time you must permit me to inform you, that I cannot, with-r 
out violating all iny feelings, consent to it, iind that the, ex- 
ecution qf your’ design would be a cruel punishment to me. 
It is therefore my earnest request, that those friends, who 
wish my happiness and future comfort in life, would withr 
draw their names from the subscription, and that the execu- 
tion of Amur design may be laid aside for .even 

I shall always think the reforms now going .on in several 
ofthC jails of this kingdom, and which 1 hope will become 
general, the greatest honoui^; and the most ample reward, I 
can possibly receive, 

I must further inform, you, that I cannot permit the 
fund, which in my absence, and . without my consent, hath 
been called the Howardian Fund, to go in future, by that 
name; and that I will have no concern id the disposal of 
the money s\»bscribed ; my s.itu^tlon and various pursuits 
rendering it impossible for me to p|.y any attention to sucli 
a general plan, which can only be carried into due .effect in 
particu!.a.r districts, by a constant attention and a constant 
residence. l am, my Lords and Gentlejpn^n, your obedient 
and faithful humble servant, 

1787, Feb ^ John Howard; 


Liy, Sir Dudley Carlton to Mir, y^inwooi 
Mr. Urban, . . Woodbridge, Jan. SO. 

As your Magazine is curiops in rnarking the manners of an- 
cient times,; .the follovying little specinaen of . celebrating 
marriages at Court, may possibly. find a favourable recep** 
tibn. If is* taken from a work of no small reputatioh.* 

• Yours, &c, , 


'Wiawood’s Mctoorbls* 



Sir Dudkj/ Carlton io Mr, Wbmood, 


U4s 


E 5 t tract of a letter from Sir Dudley Carlton to Mr. Winwood. 

Londan^ January^ 

ON St. John's day we had the marriage of Sir Philip Her- 
Bert and the Lady Susan performed at Whitehall, with all 
the honour that could be done a great favourite. The court 
was great, and for that day put on the best bravery. The 
Prince and Duke of Holst led the bride to the cburdfa ; the 
Queen folloxved her from thence. The king gave her, and 
she, in her tresses and trinkets, brided and bridled it so 
handsomely, and indeed became herself so well, that the 
King said, if he were unmarried lie would not giv^ her, but 
keep her himself. The marriage dinner was kept in the 
great chamber, where the Prince and the Duke of Holst 
and the great Lords and Ladies accompanied 'the bride. 
The Ambassador of Venice was the only bidden guest of 
strangers, and he had place above the Duke of Holst, 
which the Duke took not well. But after dinner he was as 
little pleased himself; for, being brought into the closet to 
retire himself, he was there suffered to walk out his supper 
untfaought of. At night there was a mask in the hall, which, 
for conceit and fashion, was suitable to the occasion. The 
actors were, the Earl of Pembroke, the Lord Willoby, Sir Sam. 
Hays, Sir Thomas Germain, Sir Robert Cary, Sir John Lee, 
Sir Richard Preston, and Sir Thomas Bager. There was 
no small loss that night of chains and jewels, and many 
great Ladies were made shorter by the skirts, and were well 
enough served that they could keep cut no better* The 
presents of plate and other things given by the Noblemen, 
were valued at 25001.; but that which made it a good mar- 
riage was a gift of the King’s, of 5001. land for the bride’s 
joynture. They were lodged in the Council Chamber, 
where the King, in his shirt, and nigbt-gown, gave them a 
Jiemlk Matin before they were up, and spent a good time 
in or upon the bed, chuse which you will believe. No ce- 
remony was omitted of bride-cakes, points, garters, and 
gloves, which have been ever since the livery of the court; 
and at night there was sewing into the sheet, casting off the 
bride’s left hose, with many other pretty sorceries. 

New year’s day passed without any solemnity, and the 
exorbitant gifts that were wont to be used at that time are 
so far laid Dy, that the accustomed presents of the purse 
and gold were hard to be had without asking. 
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The Earl of Auckan^s Jddress. 

The next day the King played in the presence, and, as 
good or ill luck seldom comes alone, the bridegroom, that 
threw for the King, had the good fortune lo win lOOOl. 
which he had for his pains. 

1787 , Feb,. 


LV. The Earl of Buchan’s Address to his learned CorresponientSo 
Mr. Nichols, 

I HAVE sent you inclosed an address to my learned cor^ 
respondents, which will sufficiently explain the intention of 
it; and I wish it to be inserted in the foreign journals, and 
in the most respectable periodical publications at home. I 
consider the Gentleman’s Magazine, under your directmi^ 
as one of them: and there it may appear when you think 
proper, and thence it will readily be copied by the printers 
of the foreign journals at Paris, See. &c. &c. I am, Sir, 
with great regard, your obedient humble servant, 

Buchan. 

Omnibus Literatis et doTtii et foris, qui Epistolas ad me traris^ 
* mittere hand dedignati mnU 

BucHANiiE Comes, S. P. D. 

VIGINTI abhinc annis me literis penitus dedi, et post 
morain forsan nimis diuturnam in Edinburgo, Scotiae urbe 
primaria, ut veri investigandi, et cum doctioribuscolloquendi, 
mihi esset facultas, valetudinis cura mihi suadet rusticari. 

Non me latent tameri commoda et voluptas, quae ab hoc 
literarum jucundo commercio accepi, et in hoc secessu vi- 
vere veilem, nec oblitus raeorum nec illis obliviscendus, 
quorum opeiiet auxilio, reipublicas, quantum in me fuit, in- 
servile a prima adolescentia conatus sum. 

Ita natura comparatum est, ut qui sitiunt, ad eos potissi- 
mum confugiant, qui sitim relevare possunt, ideoque vos 
obsecrare mihi liceat ut scribendi labor deiectabilis peruia- 
neat, et ut lux ilia quse florem setatis meae illustravit usque 
ad setatis flexura sit splendidior, in gratiam terrse hujus quaiu 
incolimus, et cujus summa est et erit ambitio, me civeiii 
fuisse non prorsus inutiiem; 


Non mihi sed toti genitum me credere mundo."’' 
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Ad impensas vestras minuendas a tributo literario, et ne 
nugis meis plus operati quam honorati sitis, faanc suppHca- 
tionem tneaiijt in aqtis publicis inserendam curavi lingua La- 
tina, sermone eruditoruni peculiari, praescriptionis jure, ut 
cum jurisconsultis loquar, quo profanum arcemus vulgus. 

Historia, philosophia, et artes humaniores mihi proecipue 
arrident, in quibus progressus qualescunque facere cupio 
sub auspiciis vestris. 

Prelum typographicum in animo est, rus mecum portare. 
Nihil inde emittetur, quod non spectat ad reipublics© emo- 
lumentum et civiutn veram felicitatem, superstition! et re- 
bus politicis ut in hac msula vocantur^ sub pr/eie.'eiu libertitis^ 
catenas injicere infra prelum, fix am ct ratum est. 

Multi iLibri MSS. pretiosi, blattarum et tinearum epute, 
in doctorum et indoctoruni scrhxiis jacent sepulti: ea nun- 
quam compilabit bibliopokrum socieLas, quos non scientite 
ardor sed lucrum semper sollicitabdt. 

Multae etiara epistolae gravissimsB, a %’iris doctis scripta?, 
post literas xv seculo instauratas, in eodem sunt statu qxox 

pcritm^. ft , 

Tuilij et Plinij Epistolae injuriam temporis, et supersti- 
tionis, feliciter evaserunt, qiiarum preestaniia, et utilitas 
causa est cUr aliiis antiquorum desideremus, quibus certiores 
facti essemas non tantum de vita privata Grsecoriun et Ro- 
manorum, sed de irradiantibus ingenij scintillis, quuj melius 
spleadoreextemporali illustrantur, quam ponderosis volurni- 
inibus, quse prelum unicum dcbent industrim et labori; sed 
ad rem redeamus. Pergite, amici honoratissimi, mecum 
Sententias vestras communicare. Me nec ingratum, nec im- 
ttiemorem unquam invenietis. Benevoleniia vestra, quaiA 
expertus sum, mihi iterum roganti, ut spero, non dcerit. ' 

Epistolic quae a regionibus exteris veniunt, more solito 
mittendae sunt ad Georgium Deinpsternm, virum dignissi- 
mum, unum ex senatu inferiori in publicis regni Comitijs, 
libertatis et virtutis vindicem strenuura, vel ad rneipsum ia 
Scotia. Deriique promitto et spondeo me ea micitia, qum 
omnes in studijs hum'anitatis aO lifeerarum versantes,"qui ubi- 
que sunt^ connectere et .conjunge’re debet, fore yobk de- 
vinctum. 

Apitd Ccenobium de Dryburgh, vi ante KaL Februarii, 

. Anno S. mdccxxxxvij. 

1787, Marclu . 



JTrojn Sir Richard StedL 
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LVI* Letters from Sir Richard Steele to his second lady (Mrs* 
Mary Scurlocke) before Marriage . 

LETTER I. 

Madam, - Jug - U, 1707* 

I CAME to your house this night to wait on you; but you 
have commanded me to expect the happiness of seeing you 
at another time of more leisure. I am now under your owii 
roof while I write; and that imaginary satisfaction of being 
so near you, though not in your presence, has in it some-» 
thing that touches me with so tender ideas, that it is impos- 
sible for me to describe their force. All great passion 
makes us dumb; and the highest happiness, as well as 
highest griet^ seizes us too violently to be expressed byou^ 
words. 

You are so good as to let me know I shall have the honour 
of seeing you when I next come here: I will live upon 
that expectation, and meditate on your perfections till that 
happy hour. The \-ainest woman upon eaxth never saw in 
her glass half tiie attractions which I view in you. Your 
air/your shape, your’ eveiy glance; motion, and gesture;iJ 
ha%^e-such peculiar graces, that you possess my whole soul, 
and I know no life but in the hopes of your approbation i I 
know not what to say, but that I love you with the sincerest 
^ssion that ever entered the heart of man. I will majke ,it 
the business of my life to find out means of convincing you 
that I prefer you to all that is pleasing upon earth. I am, 
Siadam, your most obedient, most faithful humble servant, 

R. Steele. 


LETTER IL 

Madam, Lord Sunderland's Office^ 1707. 

WITH what language shall I address my lovely fair, to ac- 
quaint her with the sentiments, of an heart she delights to 
' torture? I have not a minute’s quiet out of your sight; 
and, when I am with you, you u^e me with so much distance, 
that I am stili in a state of absence heightened with a vievr 
of the charms which I am denied to approach. In a word,, 
you must give me either a/ fan, a mask, or a glove, you have 
• wre, or I carmpt live ; otherwise you tnust expect Til kiss . 
your hand, or, when i next sit by you, steal youv handker^. 





From Sir Richard Steele^ 


chief. You yourself are too great a bounty to be received' 
at once; therefore I must be |3repared by degrees, lest the 
mighty gift distmet me with joy. Dear Mrs. Scurlocke, I 
am tired with calling you by that name; therefore say the 
day in which you will take that of, Madam, your most obe- 
dient, most devoted humble servant, 

E. Steele. 

LETTEE IIL 

Mabam, Aug . 22, 1707.^ 

IF my vigilance, and ten thousand wishes for your wel- 
fare and repose, could have any force, you last night slept 
in security, and had every good angel in your attendance. 
To have my thoughts ever fixed oii you, to live in constant 
fear of every accident to which human life is liable; and to 
send up my hourly prayers to avert them from you ; I say, 
Madam, thus to think, and thus to suffer, is what I do for 
her who is in pain at my approach, and calls all my tender 
sorrow impertinence. You are now before my eyes, my 
eyes that are ready to flow with tenderness, but cannot give 
relief to my gushing heart, that dictates what I am now 
sajung, and jj^earns to tell /you all its achings. How art thou, 
oh my soul, stolen from thyself! how is all thy attention 
broken ! My books are blank paper, and my friends intru- 
ders. I have no hope of quiet but from your pity: to 
grant it, would make more for your triumph, To give pain, 
is the tyranny, to make happy, the true empire, of beauty. 
If you would consider arigiit, you would find an agreeable 
change, in dismissing the attendance of a slave, to receive 
the complaisance of a companion. I bear the former, in 
hopes of the latter condition. As I live in chains without 
murmuring at the power which inflicts them, so I could en- 
joy freedom without forgetting the mercy that gave it. 
^Dear Mrs. Scurlocke, the life which you bestow on me shall 
be no more my own. I am, your most devoted, most obe- 
dient servant, 

R. Steele. 


LETTER IV. 

Mabatji, Ang. 30, I70t, 

I BEG pardon that my paper is not finer, but I am forced 


# This date In pert cat out, and supplied with Au^* 9, 1671,” Over 
** Madam,” at the heginning, Mrs, S. has written Aiid»*omache/’ and suh- 
stituted for dear Mrs, Scurlocke” at'tlie end. 
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io write from a coflFee-house^ where I am attending about 
business. There is a dirty crowd of busy faces all around 
me, talking of money;" while all my ambition, all my 
wealth, is love ! Love which animates my heart, sweetens 
my humour, enlarges my soul, and affects every action of 
my life. It is to my lovely charmer I owe, that many noble 
ideas are continually affixed to my words and actions ; it is 
the natural effect of that generous passion, to create in the 
admirer some similitude of the object admired. Thus, my 
dear, am I every day to improve from so sweet a companion. 
Look up, my fair-one, to that Heaven which made thee 
such, and join with me to implore its influence on our tepder 
innocent hours, and beseech the author of love, to bless the 
rites he has ordained, and mingle with our happiness ajust 
sense of our transient condition, and a resignation to his 
will, which only can regulate our minds to a steady endea-* 
vour to please him and each other. I am for ever youir 
faithful servant, 

1787, April. R. Steels. 


LVII. Letters from Ephraim Chambers. 

Mr. Urbak, 

The Dictionary of Mr. Chambers has so widely diffused 
his fame, that I have no doubt but some original letters of 
his will give pleasure to many of your readers. I send you 
two of them by way of specimen, which were written during 
a journey in France; and will send you more, if these are 
thought worth inserting. 

Yours, &c. 

M. Green. 


LETTER I. 

To Mrs, Chambers. 

Madam, Paris, Oct 21, 1738, N.;S. 

t DID not think to have given you the trouble of a letter 
till I had something agreeable to write. You have had a 
sufficient share of illness yourself to exempt you from being 
harassed with the complaints of others. But as you laid 
me under an engagement to write to you, I know not whe- 
ther I can any longer fairly delay it. You will be sur- 
prised, when I tell you, that Paris seems to me the dullest; 

VOL. HI. 
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place in the world ; and you will doubtless ha^-e more re- 
gard to my reputation than to tell any body I say so. For 
people dispo^d to go in search of pleasure,* perliaps there 
is no place where they are like to meet with so imyidK Bat 
there is no medium ; either you must engage heartily in 
the diversions of the place, or find yourself sunk in the va- 

f iours ten thousand fathoms deep. It is from a depth not 
ess than this that I write the present letter; a depth to 
which a man could never reach in any place but where every 
body is gay about him, and where he has not only the load 
of his own melancholj” to bear, but of other people’s mirth* 
It is certain, however, Paris now appears under great disad- 
vantages ; the court is at a distance, and the people of qua- 
lity mostly gone into the country ; besides that, the fine 
season is over, and the beautiful gardens, walks, and woods, 
which make the chief beauty of it, lie in a sort of ruins, 
which makes autumn look in some respects more dismal 
even than winter* The favourite diversion of the French 
is walking, apd taking the air, and the country about Paris is 
admirably laid out fdir that purpose. Here are the gardens 
of the Thuilleries and Luxemburgh, the Course, the woods 
of Boulogne and Vincennes, the Avenue of St. Cloud and 
Meudon, which form a variety in thi? way vastly beyond any 
thing we have in England. This difference, I think, is ob- 
servable between the two nations, that the French seek their 
chief pleasures without doors, and the English within. I 
know not whether this difference be owing to any diversity 
in the air of the two places; or to this, that the French are 
more in the air than we, which makes them alert and hardy, 
,aad gives them au appetite. It is certain, they are more fa- 
miliar, and make more free with the air than we do. You 
see the pui)lic walking-places full from morning to night in 
the severest weather. They will sit for hours on the 
benches where an Englishman would be frozen to death. 
And, what is more, in the dampest weather, and even night, 
great numbers of them will be found sitting or lying on the 
bare ground. At first, one would be tempted to think, that, 
if there w^cre not something less noxious in the air here than 
in that of England, half the inhabitants must be rotten. But 
I doubt whether there be much in this. The French are 
made familiar with the air betimes, so grow hardy and 
strong'i They seem to feci no cold, when I am ready to 
starve; and though the winter here be colder than at Lon- 
don, I doubt whether there be half the fire burnt. You 
will perceive by this what way my thoughts have been em- 
ployed at Paris. If you send a valetudinarian to travel, what 
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else can you expect from him, but observations on the wea- 
ther and the wind ? If you would have an account of their 
dress, their buildings, furniture, equipages, balls, intrigues, 
&c. you must send somebody else. There are indeed a 
thousanid things of the kind, which even an indifferent 
spectator cannot help observing; but they hardly seem to 
me worth postage, though they may do well enough for 
chat round a winter’s fire. I have been now near a month 
at Paris, which is much too long, considering what a journey 
I have still behind. To-morrow I set out for Lyons, in my 
way to Languedoc. I applied to a physician here for some 
advice about my journey; and was unfortunate enough to 
take some of his medicines, wdiich have weakened and 
done me harm, so that I have been forced to lie by a week, 
to retrieve myself, I intend to travel on horseback, having 
found the conveyance by chaise or coach does not agree 
with me. If my strength holds out, I hope I may reach 
Montpellier in about twenty days. The distance is near 
500 English miles. The expedition is hazardous enough; 
but my heart is pretty good, and that is all I have for it, 
excepting an easy horse and a careful servant. I want miich 
to know how*^ you do, and the rest of my friends : but in this 
vagrant state I know not when I shall be so happy. Pos- 
sibly I may trouble some of you with a letter from Lyons, or 
even sooner, if any thiug of consequence happens. I write 
by this post to Mr. Longman for another remittance of 
money, which I shall want much. Pray present my sincere 
respects to , . . and ... I have not room to be more parti- 
cular. For yourself, if you will forgive me the trouble of 
this letter, it will make me more than ever. Madam, your 
obedient humble servant, 

Eph. Chambers. 


LETTER IL 
For Mrs. Chambers. 

Madam, Montpellier^ Dec, 18, 1738, 0 . S, 

I FIND you expect fine things from Montpellier, and that 
a letter written at my usual rate will hardly pass. So fine 
a climate, you think, ought not to be lost on me. Though 
I was permitted to be dull in England, yet a man, who 
claims the same privilege here, ought either to be sent 
home, or to the galleys. You have some reason in all this; 
and yet for once,J must beg leave to write like myself : my 
will is still English j I have yet received no extraordinary 
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supplies from the climate: when I do, you shall be sure to 
have the first sample. I have been here but a month, one 
half of which*I have been confined by a cold, and the rest 
by the ill weather. Winter, I find, is winter every where, 
notwithstanding all that had been told me to the contrary. 
The people of England make themselves more uneasy than 
they need be as to the seasons and the weather; they seem 
not a whit worse off than the people of France, so far as I 
icaa judge from the three months I have been in this king- 
dom. Both the colds and the heats, and the droughts and 
the rains, are certainly here greater and more frequent than 
with you. It is only in respect of the fogs that the French 
pretend to any advantage over you ; and I doubt .whether 
even this pretension be well founded. I have travelled 
three days on this side Lyons, through one perpetual fog, 
which did not clear up, as yours usually do, after a few hours, 
but grew thicker and thicker every day, till night ; nor was 
this any thing accidental; since some gentlemen, who passed 
the same way a month before me, found the very same. 
Si^ce my arrival here, where I expected nothing but clear 
sties and sun-shine, things have been still worse. One 
would swear that all the witches in Lapland had been at 
work, and that half of the ill weather bestowed over the 
face of the globe had been discharged here. For my part, 
the rains have been so continual, that, had not I had great 
faith in Moses and the rainbow, I should have feared another 
deluge. Indeed, between one run of terrible weather and 
another, they have now and then a fine summer’s day ; but 
these are only transient smiles, for which they are sure to 
pay dear; they serve for little but to make the rest more 
completel}’- dismal. In the general, you may be assured^ 
that the inhabitants of Montpellier see much less of the sun. 
than those of London. Their streets are so excessively 
narrow, and their bouses so high, that the sun can never 
enter them. It is only in the very extremities of the town 
that they can ever enjoy so agreeable a spectacle. Where 
I am quartered, which is towards the middle, the sun -is 
about as 'much seen as in an English coal-pit, I have no 
less than twelve windows in my chamber : yet I have scarcely 
light enough from them all to scribble this at noon-day 
without a candle. To know whether or no the sun shines, 
J, am forced to go out of the cells; and have been some- 
times surprised, the moment I passed the gates, to find my- 
step at once into a glorious summer^s sun, out of a placi^ 
dark and chilly as the ^adow of death. You see, Madam^ 
I am but where I was at Pari^. I wrote to you there on thj? 
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weather, and I am still thrumming on the same string. If 
you wilLallow me to pursue the subject, .it will be easy to 
furnish you a letter once a month* By the time I have 
been here a twelvemonth, my letters will make a kind of a 
calendar, and may be printed under the title of The Hi$^ 
tory of the fVeather of Languedoc,. You tell me, indeed, 
you expect to find me quite changed ; and, from my accus* 
tomecl gravity, turned as gay and as alert as a Gascon. But 
metamorphoses. Madam, of this kind, do not use to be made 
in the winter. It is not till the spring that reptiles undergo 
their renovation; and that the butterfly begins to frisk 
about, which had lain dormant till then in the more sober 
state of a maggot. You must give me time till the begins 
ning of May to get rid of all my English goods, of which 
number, I doubt, my cough will be the last. If you expect- 
any thing of news from this quarter, you will be greatly dis- 
appointed: one knows nothing here of w^hat passes but a few 
leagues from the place: at least, you will have it at London 
long ere it reaches here. Tiie news even of France comes 
to us chiefly by the way of Amsterdam. Two to one, you 
have already heard of what happened last Sunday se’nnight 
at Geneac, a village four leagues from hence, -where, while 
the people were at vespers, the steeple fell down, broke 
through the roof of the church, and buried a great part of 
the congregation under its ruins; they bad dug out 120 a 
week ago, of which number fifteen were still alive. 

For the transactions of Montpellier, they are summed up 
in a few words; at least all that come to the notice of a fo- 
reigner: here are fifteen or twenty English, Dutch, and 
Germans, who form a kind of separate commonwealth that 
has little intercourse with the natives. Cards seem to make 
the great business of the place. They are no longer a di- 
version, but are become an employment, as formal and se- 
rious as devotion itself. Pharo and Lansquenet are the only 
politics studied here ; and Quadrille and Picquet serve for 
all the other arts and sciences. There have been two grand 
ceremonies since my arrival, which have engrossed all the 
attention of the place, viz. the opening of the assembly, of 
the states of Languedoc, by the Duke de Richelieu ; and 
the procession of the same states to accompany the Sacra- 
ment. If I had any talent at description, I should here 
have a fine field to entertain you. But fine sights are lost 
on me. All great assemblies appear to me much the same. 
They are only so many compositions of robes, furs, silks, 
and brocades, interlaced with point, pow'der, and paint* 
The very saiAe under a little difterent 
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mentj would form a court of aldermen, a country assize, a 
coronation^ or a company of hussars. Montpellier, Madam, 
is one of the rFchest and most populous cities in France, and 
at the same time the dearest to live in. Few of the neces- 
saries of life but are dearer here than at Paris. Wine is 
the only thing that is cheap, being here sold for three half- 
pence or two-pence a bottle. But, to compensate for this, 
milk costs twice as much ; which is no mighty advantage- 
ous consideration for valetudinarians, who use much milk 
and but little wine. In general, the eating would be very 
good, w»ere it not for the want of butter, which makes a ter- 
rible drawback. Not only fowl of all sorts, but fish, and 
almost every thing else, is here served quite dry. If you 
demand sauce, ail they can do is to give you oil; for, as to 
butter, the country produces none. The vine, olive, mul- 
berry, and walnut-tree, have engrossed all the ground, and 
ileftnoroom for pasture and grazing: so that one is here 
stored with a great many of the superfluities of life, while 
the necessaries of it are wanting. 1 do not know how long 
I shall stay here, because I cannot foresee when I shall find 
weather to get away in : perhaps my next may be from 
Avignon or Aix. But let not this hinder your writing, I 
never stood in such need of your letters as at this time. 
Your last came just time enough to save me from perishing 
miserably; for to die of the vapours in Languedoc, would 
be of all deaths the most extraordinary. You will remem- 
ber me to all my friends, with that respect and affection that 
is due to such. It is only by being long absent, in a foreign 
country, that a man learns their value. Your little daughter’s 
escape gave me great joy. I never knew how much the loss 
of her would have affected me till I heard she had been in 
danger. She now appears dearer to me than even her 
sister; but it is only because I have had occasion to know 
the extent of my affection for the one, and not for the other. 
For yourself, Madam, neither absence nor danger can much 
increase that inviolable attachment with which I am your 
most humble and obedient servant, 

Eph. Chambers. 

LETTER III. 

For Mrs. Chambers. 

Madam, Paw, Jug , so, 1739. 

I RECEIVED your terrible letter without the least alarm. 
Neither the largeness of your paper, nor the racks and tor- 
tures you menace me with in your preamble, frighten nve m 
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the least Your letters are all good; and, if any of them 
be belter than the rest, it is only because they are longer. 
By iny good-will, I would never receive any thing from 
3 W 1 but sheets of elephant or atlas paper. I arrived here, 
to my sorrow, just in the middle of the rejoicings for the 
marriage of Madame Premiere. They have unhinged me 
quite for writing. My head is full of nothing but fire-vvoi*ks. 
Do j"ou love gunpowder, Madam ? If you do I can give 
you a feast; not of ragouts and kickshaws, but of fiery 
dragons, dolphins of sulphur, burning crowns, and ship-of- 
lanthorns. What think you of five-and-twenty hundred 
rockets let fly at once, loaden with stars and serpents! 
There were more of these artificial stars seen glittering at 
once over Paris, than there are natural ones visible in the 
whole firmament. And for the noise, I think you are happy 
in having been so far from it. Seriously, half the people 
here seem to be distracted; and, though the fire-works have 
been over these twenty-four hours, thej^ make as much 
noise as ever. There are not, at this minute, less than 
500,000 persons talking of them. In the streets, the cof- 
fee-houses, the public walks, in all companies, nothing 
else is heard. I went to the comedy, ou purpose to got out 
of it, but was disappointed, for I had it on every side of me. 
I returned to my lodging, and shut myself up to write to 
you, but found squibTs and crackers in possession of every 
corner of my head. I have no ideas left but what are 
tinged with fire and brimstone. I have no words left but 
such as lampmis, girandoh a feu^pois d* aigrettes^ darii* 

Jice^ and the like. 

Sept 3. 

I HAVE taken all this time to cool in, and come to my- 
self, and can now talk to you with my usual sangfroid. I 
thank you for the promise you have made in my name, and 
will endeavour to acquit you of it with honour, whenever I 
am called to it. At first sight, I had determined to take post 
immediately; but, on a second reading of your letter, the 
terms in which you speak of the affair did not seem to re- 
quire so much precipitation. I hope to be at London in about 
a fortnight. If my presence be any way necessary sooner, 
you will be so good to give notice. I am not yet prepared to 
satisfy your curiosity concerning the Queen of Spain and the 
Marquise de Mailly, but have employed an abb6 to make in- 
quiries, from whom I expect marvels. 

As to my French frippery, I have followed your advice, 
am dis|:t03in|^ of it as fast as I caa My white shoes and 
¥ ^ 
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feather I left behind me at Pezenas, my toupee atTholouse, 
and the rest of my French goods, if I have any, I shall drop 
here ; so that .you will see me reduced to my first principles,* 
and find me so thoroughly an Englishman, that it shall not 
appear I have ever set foot in France* A man who comes 
from Languedoc ought to perform a sort of quarantine at 
Paris, to fit him for English company. Paris will take off 
his flights, and cure him of certain airs, which he is very apt 
to catch if he come near the Garonne. The Parisians, as to 
vivacity, differ more from the Gascons than they do from 
the English. 

Remember me to all friends. I wrote to from 

Elois. 


Yours, &c. 

Eph. ChamberSi, 


LETTER IV. 

Mabam, Canbury House^ Jpril 1 8 . 

A LAMENTABLE accident has befallen Mad.de Sevign^., 
A pen-full of ink is fallen on her letters, which, though it 
has left every thing legible enough, has a little clouded her 
^age. It is but an ill return for the amusement she has af-^ 
forded me to bespatter her when 1 have done. But, you 
will believe me, it was not done out of design, though I 
have a little quarrel with her. You will hardly be able to 
guess for what. It is not for her being a French woman, or 
a courtier; though I don’t like all the airs she gives herself 
on those accounts. My objection comes from another quar^ 
ter. It is that very freedom and easiness, for which she has 
been so much applauded, that gives me offence; as it dege- 
nerates so often into downright tittle-tattle. I could have 
wished it had cost her more to deliver her thoughts, because 
thei] she would have kept some of them to herself. As fine 
a lady as she is, it would have been more prudent in her 
not to have shewn all* What I could best h^ive spared, is 
about 50,000 formal professions of her love for Madam de 
Grignan, who, being her own daughter, might surely have 
been convinced of her motherly affection on easier terms.- 
It is usually said, that letter-writing ought to be a picture 
of conversation, and that what suits the latter cannot be 
amiss in the former. I have some doubts about it What 
pass^ in conversation has the advantage of look, gesture, 
and tone, to support and set it off/ Besides, every thing 
there is fleeting, and in motion, one thought continually 
driving out another; so that arrant, trifles may there pasj 
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undiscovered. But it is otherwise in letters^ which are read 
in cold blood, and often forced to stand a second or third 
perusal. Writing a letter is next of kin to publishing a 
Dook, You often do not know who are to be your readers, 
and had therefore need to be a little on your guard. After 
all, there are many fine things in Mad. de Sevign6, who is 
likely to be the best model for ladies’ letters,* till you shall be 
prevailed on to publish your own. 

I believe I have caught the rambling disease from Mad. 
de Sevign4; for I find I am got out of sight of my first de* 
sign, which was to be an apology for blotting your book. Not 
that I pretend thus to excuse myself, or imagine that the 
loss of a line of hers could be atoned by a whole sheet of 
mine. Perhaps the best reparation I could have made had 
been to have said nothing; and that the next to this is, not 
to say a syllable more, but, Madam, your most obedient^ 
most slovenly, and inky servant, 

Chambebs. 


LETTER V. 

Mabah» Colnep Haich^ Monday^ May 10. 

. INSTEAD of writing you a letter, 1 send you a how d^ye. 
j contracted indeed witli you, to furnish a letter per week; 
but the situation in which J last saw you rendered the per-? 
fonnance impracticable. In reality, what can a man say to 
a person ill a-bed ? To speak pertinently, it must be on 
matters either of diet or physic. But, ajas ! water-gruel 
and a&ses’ milk will make but poor entertainment! And, be- 
sides, you hear enough of those things from your physician 
and nurse. Should 1 endeavour to amuse you with flights 
of wit and fancy'^ it is not only vain and unreasonable, but 
out of my power. The concern I -am under for your health 
damps the little genius I am possessed of I must desire 
you therefore to make haste and get well again, or I shall 
be utterly insolvent. Till I hear of that, all 1 shall be able 
to write will be, Pray kt7ne know how you do. Madam, your 
piost obedient servant, 

Eph. Chambebs. 

LETTER VI. 

MApAii^, Gray's Inn^ Saturday Morning, 

JF it be to old age and impertinence I owe the honour of 
your last Gommands, | am more indebted tp those two ill 
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qualities, as they are commonly reputed, than I am to forty 
good ones. I could almost be tempted to wish you more 
of both of them, were it not that this might look a little too 
selfish as well as assuming : for, in reality, I do not wish you 
any other than as you are; and it might puzzle a better head 
than mine to find any thing to alter in you for the better, ex- 
cept— I mean your patrimonial malady. If Polnitz may 
contribute any thing toward alleviating the least pains of 
your little toe, he will be very happy. He is dressing him- 
self up fit to appear before you ; but it will be Monda}^ ere 
his clothes be quite ready. I am, &c. 

1787, April and May, E?h. Chambers, 


LVIII. Letters from Dr, Young to Mr. Williams, 
LETTER I. 

To Mr. Williams at Lyons. 

Dear Sir, Welwyn^ Feh.2Zf 1739- 

ISfOTHING can be more kind than the continuance of your 
friendship : nothing more unjust than your suspicion of' my 
backwardness to embrace it. I esteem you for yourself, and 
the good company you keep. Homer was a very honest 
gentleman, who talked of many gods, and believed but one. 
Horace says, quanto tibi 7iegaveris a Diis plura feres, Fene- 
lon was half an angel; and Newton looked so far and *so 
clearly into nature, that he found himself under the neces- 
sity to clap a God at the head of it, in order to render any 
thing accountable. As to Voltaire, be is content with the 
contemplation of his own parts, without looking for any otheif 
immortality than they shall give him. 

Thus, Sir, my sermon ends. But why this sermon ? To 
shew myself qualified for the deanery or mitre you so kindly 
wish me. But these things are long in coming. If in your 
travels you should pick me up a little vacant principality, it 
would do as well; I am as well qualified for it, and as 
likely to succeed in it. Monaco would be a pretty sinecure, 
for, as I take it, the Most Christian King is so good as to do 
all theAuty. 1 have brought you to the borders of Italy; 
I heartily wish you all pleasure in the land of Kantys. 
But before that, I hope to be censured by you in aiip.thei;: 
letter, wl^ich v^ouid gre^t sqjtii^factip.n. 
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Yoii inquire after writers. Here is a libel lately pub- 
lished, called MamierSy for which the author is fiedj and the 
minister has been reprimanded : there are 'two or three 
things well enough said in it to balance a de^I of gross 
abuse. The last publication I have read was about suicide, 
in which the author endeavours to persuade an Englishman 
not to hang himself when the wind is N.E. Mustapha, a 
new tragedy, is treading the stage with some applause. 
Nothing shoots in abundance this spring but divinity ; a for- 
ward plant like the snow-drop, but of little flavour. I de- 
sire you lo re-enter me into your little list of friends ; and 
to be assured that, with the most sincere affection and good 
wishes, &c. &.c. Sec. &c. 

E. Young. 


LETTER IL 
To Mr. Williams at Nice. 

Dear Sir, Wdxoyn^ Nod. 25, 1739. 

LETTERS from the dead are so entertaining, that many 
wits have lied their friends out of hell so agreeably, that 
mankind has forgiven the imposition, for the sake of the 
pleasure. 

Next to letters from the dead, are those from the living 
at a great distance, and, in some sense, inliabitaots of 
another world. But, as far as I can learn from your letter, 
that other world I mean, is itself dead since I was there, at 
least, much out of order. Poor Sun ! give him a glass of 
your pupiFs October, to cure his November dumps ; it will 
make him gay, and dance as in our Rehearsal ; but leave a 
glass for his holiness the Pope ; and, that it may go down 
with him the better, you may let him know how it is pre- 
scribed by the Council of Nice. When I was there, I con- 
tracted a great intimacy with the Mediterranean. Every day 
I made him a solemn visit. He roared very agreeably ; 1 
hope our men of war will soon learn his art for the enter- 
tainment of his Spanish Majesty;, this is a kind of opera 
that will receive no improvement from the loss of manhood. 
If here you are at a loss for my meaning (for I think I am a 
little obscure,) consult Mr. Patterson’s little wife; she will 
let you into the secret ; for I am mistaken, or ewr friend P. 
has taught her to look on all eunuchs with high disdain, and 
to detest music for the execrabie damage it has done the 
whole sex. 
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If you visit ray quoadam habitation, you will pass a 
solemn assembly of cypresses; 1 hare great regard for 
their nieiriory*^and vveltare ; they took up my quarrel against 
the Sun, and often defended me from his insults, when he 
was much more furious than you now represent him. You 
are so kind as often to remember me with Mr, P. When 
you drink my health, regard your own. 1 would have you 
eat my health, and I wdll drink yours: the north wants spirits; 
and the south, flesh ; but take care you get not more than 
your own. There is great plenty in Italian markets, and it 
comes cheap ; if any thing can be called cheap which may 
possibly cost a whole Roman nose. I hope you have no-* 
thing of Rome about you but that noble feature: if you 
have, post away to his holiness. JNo man makes more pro-, 
testaiits than the pope, or more saints than the devil, when 
cither of them is thoroughly known; for truth and virtue 
have no better friends upon earth than a near ins})ection 
and intimate acquaintance with the deformity and madness 
of their opposites. This, dear Sir, comes of your convers- 
ing with parsons ; I forgot I was writing a letter, and was 
providing myself for next Sunday with a sermon against 
drinking, wenching, &c. &c. Pardon a friend's infirmity, 
and manfully bear your own calamity. May this be the 
greatest you meet with in your travels, and then you need 
not be in haste to return to your farm in Wales ! My best 
wishes and services to Mr. P. &c. Lady Betty sends com^ 
pliments to you and Mr. P. &c. &c. 

I am, dear Sir, 

Your obliged aud affectionate humble servant, 
J787, E* Youn^, 


LIX. Letters from Mr. Pope and the Earl of Oxford. 
LETTER 1. 

To the Rev. Mr. Wesley, at Tiverton, Devon# 

Dear Sir, Tmtenham, Oct £1. 

Your letter had not been so long unanswered, but that I 
was upt returned from a long journey ot some weeks when 
it arrived at this place# You may depend on the money 
for iheEari of Peterborow, Mr. Bethel, Dr* Swift, and Mr# 
Echersall, which J will pay before-hand to any one you 
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shall direct; and I think you may set down Dn Delany, 
whom 1 will write to, I desired iny Lord Oxford, some 
months since, to tell you this; it was just upon iny going .to 
take a last leave of Lord Peterborow, in so much hurry that 
I had not time to write ; and my Lord Oxford undertook to 
tell it you for me. 1 agree with you in the opinion of Sa- 
vage’s strange performance, which does not deserve the be- 
nefit of the clergy, Mrs, Wesley has my sincere thanks for 
her good wishes in favour of this wretcOed tabernacle, my 
body ; the soul that is so unhappy as to inhabit it deserves 
her regard something better, because it really harbours much 
good-will for her husband and herself; no man being more 
truly, dear Sir, your affectionate and faithful servant, 

Alexander Pope. 


LETTER 11. 

To the Rev. Mr. Wesley, School-master, Tiverton, Devon. 

Rev. Sir, JDover-sfreet, Jug. 7, 1734. 

I AM sorry and ashamed to say it, but the truth must 
come out, that I have a letter of yours, dated June 8, and 
this is August 7, and t have but now set pen to paper to 
answer it I assure you, I was very glad to hear from you ; 
and, since that you are much mended iu your health, change 
of air will certainly be of great service to you, and I hope 
you will use some other exercise than that of the school. 
I hear you have had an increase of above forty boys since 
you have been down there. 1 urn very glad, for your sake, 
that you are so well approved of ; I hope it will in every re-» 
spect answer your expectation; if your health be esta*** 
blished, I make no doubt but that all parts will prove to 
your mind, which will be a great pleasure to me. There is 
very little news stirring ; they all agree that the Bishop of 
Winchester is dying. They say Hoadly is to succeed him ; 
and Potter, Hoadly; but how farther I cannot tell, nor does 
the town pretend, which is a wonderful thing. 

I am very glad you was induced to read over Hudibras 
^bree times with care ; and I find you are perfectly of my 
mind, that it much wants notes, and that it will be a great 
work; certainly it will be, to do it as it should be; I do 
jaot’know one so capable of doing it as yourself. 1 speak 
this very sincerely. Lily^s Life I have; and any books that 
I bave'you shall see, and have the perusal of them, and an^ 
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other part that I can assist. I own, 1 am very fond of the 
work, and it would be of excellent use and entertainment. 

The news you read in the papers of a match with my 
daughter and tlie Duke of Portland was completed at 
Mary-Ia-bonne Chapel ; I think there is the greatest prospect 
of happiness to them both ; I think it must be mutual ; one 
part cannot be happy without the other. Here is a ^reat 
harmony of temper, a liking to each other; which is, I 
think, a true foundation for happiness. Compliments from 
all here attend you. 

i am, Sir, 

Your most affectionate humble servant, 

OxFonn. 

The two boys are well. 

Pray let me hear from you soon, and let me know, under 
your own hand, how you do. 

1787> July. 


LX. Letters from Zachary Williams, on the Longitude, some of 
t,hem corrected, and others written, by Dr. Samuel Johnson. 

LETTER 1. 

To the Earl of Halifax. 


Mv Loud, 1751. 

Permit an old man, in the 82d year of his age, one who 
has long been the sport of fortune, to address your Lord*- 
ship. Though distressed and mal-treated, he is extremely 
unwilling to carry with him, where it must be buried in eter- 
nal oblivion, the effects of more than thirty years’ study, as 
well as very considerable expense.. He flatters himself the 
long-wishea for and desired discovery of the longitude may 
be fully -supplied by due observations of the variations of 
the magnetic needle. To this he has applied his care ; and 
should esteem it the highest honour to have an opportunity 
of submitting his labours Lo your Lordship’s consideration, 
a specimen whereof is widi all submission inclosed. 

How far these calculations may be rendered expedient to 
the trade and navigation of these kingdoms would not be- 
come kixm to say to a nobleman of your Lordship’s judgment 
and penetration. His 6uly ambition is to be useful to his 
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country ; and, if he should be so happy as to obtain your 
Lordship's patronage, humbly hopes his grey hairs may de- 
scend into the silent grave with peace and satisfaction, ih'om 
your Lordship's most dutiful and obedient servant, 

Z. Williams, . 


LETTER IL 

To the Lords of the Admiralty. 

My Loros, Oct, 9, 1751, 

PERMIT me to signify to your Lordships, that I have a 
very useful secret, which is as yet unknown to the learned 
world, for perfecting the hitherto imperfect art of naviga- 
tion; and might have been long ere this time sufficiently 
experimented, and many disasters been happily prevented, 
which have since happened at sea for want of their having 
a better knowledge of the true longitude and variations of 
the compass-needle. 

I have often, from time to time, proposed this useful se- 
cret to this right hon. board for above these twenty years 
last past; but the true merit of the proposal has not hitherto 
been justly and fairly examined. 

As therefore I do now confidently presume that, by the 
method which I am ready to propose, [ have a just claim to 
the benefit and reward granted by act of parliament for 
discovering and determining the longitude at sea ; I humbly 
request that your Lordships will be pleased to appoint such 
of the commissioners, or other skilful and learned persons 
p you shall judge meet and able, to examine into, and 
judge of, the true merit thereof; and that your Lordships 
will please to fix a certain and convenient time and place at 
which the said persons and myself shall meet together, in 
the presence of your board, for the examination thereof, to 
the end that they may there, without prejudice, declare their 
judgment concerning the same, being willing that this valu- 
able secret, which so much tends to the advancement oi 
navigation, be first promoted here in England, to the last- 
ing fame and renown of our nation, rather than be received 
and first promoted by a foreign power. 

I earnestly beg your Lordships* final determination and 
answer by a line from your Lordships’ board* 

I remain, with all due regard, your Lordships’ most obe- 
client, and bumble servant, 


Z. Williams. 
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LETTER IIL 
To Doctor Bradley. 

Sir, Admiralty- Office^ Oct 10, 1751. 

THE bearer, Mr. Zachariah Williams, having represented 
to my lords commissioners of the iVdmiralty, that he has 
found out a very useful secret for perfecting the art of navi- 
gation, and for the better coming at the knowledge of the 
longitude, and variation of the compass-needle; 1 am com- 
manded by their Lordships to recommend it to you, to 
examine into what he hath to offer, and* to report your 
opinion thereupon to them. 

I am. Sir, 

Your very humble servant, 

S. Cl-EVELANIX 

LETTER IV. 

To Doctor Bradley. 

Sir, Ocif.(25, 1751. 

1 TROUBLED you lately with a letter, to acquaint you, 
that I have been favoured by the lords of the Admiralty 
with a commission to be delivered by me to your own 
hand; and now write again, to intreat the favour of an in- 
terview either at Greenwich, or when your affairs call you 
to town. I have forborn to wait on you at Greenwich, till 
I know what time will suit you best, lest you should either 
be not at home, or not at leisure, for my age makes me very 
fearful of any fruitless fatigue. 

I am, Sir, 

Your most humble servant, 

Z. WXLLIAMlS# 


LETTER V. 

To the Right Hon* Lord Anson. 

^ My Lord, Oct. £5, 1751. 

AS the benefit of a right knowledge of the longitude, an4 
variations of the compass-needle at sea;, has been thought 
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?in object worthy of the public attentmn and encourageni^nt, 
many have applied their studies and endeavours to discover 
that great and important secret. 

Having acquired a competent skill in the grounds and 
principles that led thereto, and humbly presumi^ that, 
through God’s blessing on my long study and application, I 
have found out, by certain tables and calculations, such a 
method as ma^- render it not only practicable, but intelligible 
to common understandings ; I pray leave to lay the same be- 
fore your lordship. 

And as your lordship must be acknowledged the best judge 
of the justness as well as the use of what I have to offer, I 
shall humbly presume to submit the same to your lordship’s 
examination; and to entreat your protection and patronage, 
if it shall appear to be deserving of that honour. 

I am now in the last stage of life, being above SO years pf 
age; and can hardly expect to live long enough to see the 
success, should the scheme, through your lordship’s appro- 
bation, be carried into execution. But it is no smaij concern 
to me to think a secret of so general use should die with me, 
and be lost to my own countrj^ or that after my decease it 
should be communicated to foreign nations, in case it meet 
not with a favourable reception here; and so all that labour 
and pains be lost which for so many years I have been taking, 
to promote the benefit and advantage both of his majesty’s 
naiJ’y, and the whole British navigation in general. 

I pray leave to inclose the printed proposals; and humbly 
presume to hope I may be admitted to the honour of your 
lordship’s presence, in order to answer or explain such in- 
<|uiries as your lordship may think proper to make; and, in 
the mean time, I flatter myself with hopes, tha\ your known 
candPur and goodness will receivewith favour the well-meant 
endeavours, as well as person, though almost worn out with 
age and the want of the necessaries and comforts of life, of, 
my lord, your lordship’s most obedient, humble servant, , 

Z. Williams. 

LETTER VI. 

To Mr. Zachv Williams, at the Rainbow Coffee-house, ou 
Fleet- Bridge, London. 

Sir, Greenwich Fark^ Nov. 5, 1751. - 

BR. BRADLEY has ordered me to let you know that he 
will meet you At the Rainbow coftee-1iouse,on Fleet-Bridge, 

VOL. lu. 
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between eleven and one o^clock^n Thursday next, if he is 
not prevented; but if you do not see him then, he will let 
you know further. 

I am your humble servant, 

John Brabley. 


LETTER VIL 
To Doctor Bradley. 

Rev. Sir, 11, 175 i. 

I HAD not the good fortune to receive Mr. Bradley’s let- 
ter of the 5th instant till to-da 3 % though I did not miss to in- 
quire daily at the coffee-house; therefore hope you will par- 
don my not keeping the appointment, which gives me the 
more uneasiness, as I am informed that j^ou took the trouble 
of caliing'updn me there. Let me then again beg the favour 
•that you will/appoint another meeting, either there or else- 
where, and you shall be duly waited upon by, 

• Rev. Sir,' &c. 

You will oblige me very much, ‘Sir, by sending me a line 
in answer by the bearer. 

LETTER Vlli. 

To Mr. Zachary Williams, 

.DR, BRADLEY intends to call at the Rainbow coffee- 
house about eleven o’clock on Thursday next, viz. Nov. 21. 

LETTER IX. 

To Doctor Bradley. 

Sir,* ' Nov. 26^ 1751. 

THE lords of the Admiralty have been pleased to refer my 
system of the variations to your examination ; and you have 
now in your hands the final event of the study and labour of 
a long life, lost, without your candour, in a fruitless appli- 
cation. I am not soliciting you, by this warm address, to 
any favour inconsistent with honour, with science, or with 
truth; nor entreat any thing farther than such expedition as 
my age now makes necessary, and such a represent?ition to 
their lordships as may incline them to consider my scheme 
as worthy of their attention, and to favour me, like others 
nvho have laboured in the isame design, with such encou- 
ragement, patronage, and assistance, as may enable me tjo 
prosecute my exnerimeuts and complete my tables. 

Z.W. 



LETTER X 

To the Lords of the Adoairalty* 

My Lqrps, . Dec. lo, 1J51. 

AS my proposal for settling the variation has had the ho- 
nour to attract the notice of your lordships, and to be re- 
ferred to the professor of asU'onorny, I presume to entreat 
one more act of indulgence; which I flatter myself that 
your lordships’ known skUl in philosophy and navigation, 
and that curiosity which science always produces^ will in- 
cline you to grant. 

I have, by, the industry of many years, prepared an in- 
strument, which may be called an epitome or miniature of 
the terraqueous globe. It shews the variation of the vari- 
ations for two hundred years, and consequently resolves by 
inspection, without any calculus or table, all questions re- 
lating to the sailor’s needle. If the year for which the va- 
riation is required, with the longitude and latitude of the 
place, be given me, I can immediately shew the variation; 
if the year, latitude, and variation, be given, I can shew 
the longitude. As I am conscious tp myself of no fraud, I 
would not decline the severest rtrisll befpre jmen who know 
to how much uncertainty the utmost accuracy which expe- 
riment and observation have yet .attained is exposed, and 
who can make the just allowances for the slowness and he- 
sitation of a man now ^unk with disappomtments, and over- 
borne with more than eighty years. I, therefore, humbly 
petition for the privilege of exhibiting before your lordshipa 
the effects of my instrument, and intreat that such questions 
may be prepared .as shall seam toyour.lqrdships .su|Scient 
for a trial, ^ 

I shall gladly attend , at any time , and at.any plape; bjit 
hope that your lordships yvill pardon xhe, |f,„in ray eighty- 
third yqar, I am desirous ^hat nothing whiph J am to per-', 
form -may be long delayed, J .am, my lords? .with 
submission and r^pept, ypur .Iqrd^sl^W humble 
.piost obedient, 

;z;. 
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LETTER XL 

To the Lords of the Admiralty. 

My Lords, ' Jan. 'i,i^su2. 

I HAVE again taken the liberty to attend your lord- 
ships, to return you thanks for the notice with which you 
have been pleased to honour my proposal, and to entreat the 
continuance, of your favour. 

I beg leave to remind your lordships, that the only test 
of niy tables, and of the system on vsrhich they are formed, 
is experience. Mathematicians,- mere mathematicians, are 
apt to be misled by the prejudices of theory, and per- 
haps sometimes by those of rivalship. They have no imme- 
diate interest in the discovery unless it be made by them- 
selves, and therefore are not very forward to find.it in the 
hands of another. For these reasons, I entreat your lord- 
ships to take it into your own examination, or to refer it to 
some able and candid navigators, that I may have the ho- 
nour of the highest approbation, or at least the satisfaction 
of being condemned by unexceptionable judges. 

I am, my lords, &c. 

LETTER XIL 

To the Lords of the Admiralty. 

My Lords, 

I HAVE been long hindered by sickness from attending 
on your board ; but presume to hope that your lordships are 
not now less willing than before, to examine and consider 
my scheme of the variation, and therefore once njore im- 
•plore the favour of a candid trial. If 1 might be allowed to 
-propose my own judges, I should desire to be tried only by 
.iritvigators, as the only persons interested in the success of 
such undertakings, or rather almost the only persons capa- 
ble of judging, .dwho have not an interest in opposing every 
scheme but their own. I am, my lords, your lordships^ 
most obedient and most humble servant, 

- Z. Williams. 
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LETTER XIIL 
To Lord Anson. 

, My Lord, 

* I PRESUME once more to entreat your lordship’s atten^ 
tion to my scheme of the variation of the compass. 

As all the means hitherto offered for the discovery of the 
longitude are evidently defective, and all the hypotheses of 
the magnetic variation, yet proposed, confessedly erroneous; 
I cannot but hope that your lordship will be pleased to fa-* 
vour a scheme, by which it is conceived that the variation 
will be complete, and the longitude, by easy deduction, 
ascertained ; since you know, not only by theory, but by 
long hazardous experience, how much would be added by 
this improvement to the safety of navigation. 

My scheme is easily examined. By an instrument which 
I have constructed, 1 shew the variation of any given lati- 
tude and longitude; and, as I proceed systematically, a 
short trial will be sufficient to decide the merit of the per- 
formance; for, if the instruipent is found to agree with 
such observations as your lordship shall think w^orthy of 
credit, at a few places remote from each other, it may be 
credited for the interjacent places; it being scarcely to be 
imagined that an instrument can be constructed upon prin- 
ciples so as to be right in some places without being right 
likewise in others; as a clock, which we find right at seven 
and nine, can hardly be conceived wrong at six, eighty 
or ten. 

I humbly entreat that your lordship will be pleased to al- 
low me to attend you, with my tables and instrument, which 
many gentlemen of eminence, both in the theory and prac- 
;tice of navigation, have thought worthy of their notice, for 
the cariosity of its construction; but which, I believe, your 
lordship will find to answer more important purposes. I 
aim, my lord» your lordship’s most obedient and most hum- 
ble servant, 

Z. WjLLTAMS. 

P.S. My lord, I have taken the liberty to trouble your 
lordship with a copy of my last letter directed to the Hon. 
Board of Admiralty, which has not yet been honoured with 
any notice^ ‘ 

L 3 
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^LETTER XIV, 

Dr. Bradley’s Report. 

DOCTOR BRADLEY says, that he had compared Mr. 
Williams’s tables with the best observations; that, in some 
eas6i,.they agreed pretty exactly, but, in others, the dif- 
ference amounted to ten, fifteen, or twenty degrees; that 
Mr. Williams shewed him a magnetical instrument, by which, 
as be supposed, the tables were constructed ; that Mr. Wil- 
liams concealed the principles upon which it was mpde, nor 
would allow him to see the internal constructibn of it; that, 
upon the whole, ag his tablets can only be proved by com- 
paring them with observations, and in several cases the 
difference was so very great, he did not think that the in^ 
struinent, in its present state^ tould be relied upon at sea, 

1787, Sept, and Die. 


]^I. Letters frbm Cowley and Dryden to Dr. Bushy. 

Mr. UliBAir, 

J'rOM a collection of letters to Dr. Bushy, which I lately 
purchased, you receive one written by Cowjey, unddubtr 
edly original. It is undated; but probably accompanmd a 
present of his two first books of Plants, in 1662. For llie 
next month, you shall have two letters from ibryden, and 
one from Dryden’s wifei 

Yours, &c. 

. ,1. N. 


«Snt, 

, J SHOULD have made you this mean present before, hut 
that I have been out of town ; and as some things are too 
great, soe this is too little to bee sent farre. If i were not 
well acquainted witli your candour, and your particular fa- 
TOur to mee, it would be piadpes to venture this criminal in 
trie, presence of soe great and soe long-practised a judge of 
these patters. It may be a fitter entertainment for some of 
your schollars than for yduraelii and is a more proportionable 
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cqtQpanion for the hysop than the cedars of Lebanon. ^ | 
ask,’ therefore, your pardon for this liberty^ and am, “with 
great respect, Sir, your most humble aitd most faithful 
servant, 

A. CoWLBY.’^ 


Mr. Urban, 

THE three letters herewith sent you are autographs, the 
first from the wife of Dryden, the other two from that great 
poet himself. They are addressed (in 1682 and 1683) to 
the famous Dr. Busby. 

Yours, &c. 

Eugbnio* 

Honnobed Sib, Ascendon Day^ 1682. 

I HOPE I need use noe other argument to you in ex- 
cuse of my sonn for not coming to church to Westminster 
then this, that he now lies at home, and therefore cannot 
esilly goe soe farr backwards and forwards. His father and 
I will take care that he shall duly goe to church beare, both 
on holydayes and Sundays, till he’ comes to be more nearly 
tnder your care in the college* In the mean time, will you 
bleas to give me leave to accpse you of forgeting your 
prommis conserning my eldest sonn, who, as you once as^ 
Sured rr^, was to have one night in a weeke alowed him to 
lie at home, in considirasiou both of his health and clean- 
liness ; you know, Sir, that prommises mayd to women', and 
espiceaily mojthers, will never faill to be cald upon ; and 
thearfpre I will add noe more, but that X am at’ this time 
your remembrancer, and ahwayes, bonnard Sir, your humble 
servant, 

E, Detden.’^ 


Honourd Sir, Wednesdfly Mornings £1682.] 

. WE have, with much adp, recovered my younger sonn, 
jylip cjirne home extreniely sick with a violent cold, andj’.as 
he thinks himselfe, a chine-cough. ' The truth is, his con- 
stitution is very tender; yet his desire of learning, I hope, 
will inable him to brush through the college. He is allwayes 
igrgjlt^ully yowr fatherly Kind nesse to him; 

End Very willing, to his poore power, to do all things which 
may continue it.- I have n6 more Jto add, but only to wis'li 

h4f 
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the eldest may also deserve some part of your good opinion, 
for I believe him to be of vertuous and pious inclinations ; 
and for both, I dare assure you, that they can promise to 
themselves no farther share of my indulgence then while 
they carry themselves with that reverence to you, and that 
honesty to all others, as becomes them. I am, honourd Sir, 
your most obedient servant and scholar, 

John Dryben,’* 


[1683,] 

U I could have found in myselfe a fitting temper to 
have waited upon you, I had done it the day you dismissed 
my sonn from the college ; for he did the message ; and, 
by what I find from Mr. Meredith, as it was delivered by 
you to him ; namely, that you desired to see me, and had 
somewhat to say to me concerning him. I observ’^d like* 
wise somewhat of kindnesse in it, that you sent feim away 
that you might not have occasion to correct him. I examin’d 
the business, and found it concern’d his haveing been 
Custos foure or five dayes together. But if he admonished, 
and was not believed, because other boys combined to dis- 
credit him with false witnesseing, and to save themselves, 
perhaps his crime is not so great. Another fault it seems 
he made, which was going into one Hawkes his house, with 
some others; which you hapning to see, sent your servant 
to know who they were, and he onely returned you my 
solan’s name : so the rest escaped. I have no fault to find 
with my sonn’s punishment, for that is, and ought to be, 
reserved to any master, much more to you who have been 
his father’s.^ But your man was certainly to blame to name 
him onely; and ’tis onely my respect to you that I do not 
take notice of it to him. My first rash resolutions were, to 
have brought things past any composure, by immediately 
sending for my soim’s things out of the college ; but upon 
recollection, 1 find I have a double tye upon me not to do 
it : one, my oblig.ations to you for my education ; another, 
my great tendernesse of doeing any thing offensive to my 
Lord Bishop of Rochester;t as chiefe governour of the 

■ ■ - I - -■ ■ -- -- — ‘ * - 

; , , J**,Our.pQet, JToliii, was elected from Westminster-scfeool to Trin. Coll, Cam- 
■bridge, iu tdSUj bis cousin, Jonathan, io 1656. ' Of the* ‘two sons’* mentioned 
in tms loiter, Charles, admitted to the scboolitt 1680, went Christ Churcl^ 
•in 168$; John, admitted in Trim. Coll, in 1685» J. K. 

f JDr. John Bolhen. 
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college. It does not consist with the honour I beare him and 
you to go so precipitately to worke ; no, not so much as to 
have any difference with you, if it can possibly be avoyded. 
Yet, my sonn stands now, I cannot see with what credit he 
can be elected ; for, being but sixllx, and (as you are pleased 
to judge) not deserving that neither, I know not whether 
he may not go immediately to Cambridge, as well as one of 
his own election went to Oxford this yeare by youre con- 
sent. I will say nothing of my second sonn, but' that, after 
you had been pleased to advise me to waite on my Lord 
Bishop for his favour, I foupd he might have bad the first 
place if 3 "ou had not opposed it ; and I likewise found at the 
election, that, by the paiiis you had taken with him, he in 
some sort deserved it. I hope, Sir, when you have given 
yourselfe the trouble to read thus farr, you, who are a pru- 
dent man, will consider, that none complaine, but they 
desire to be reconciled at the same time; there is no mild 
expostulation at least, which does not intimate a kindness 
and respect in him who makes it. Be pleased, if there be 
no merit on my side, to make it your own act of grace to 
be what you were formerly to my sonn. I have done some- 
thing, so farr to conquer my own spirit as to ask it ; and, 
indeed, I know not with what face to go to my Lord Bishop, 
and to tell him I am taking away both my sonns; for, 
though I shall tell him no occasion, it will looke like a dis- 
respect to my old Master, of which I will not be guilty if 
it be possible. I shall add no more, but hope I shiul be so 
satisfyed with a favourable answer from you, which 1 pro- 
mise to myselfe from your goodnesse and moderation, that 
I shall still have occasion' to continue. Sir, your most 
obliged humble servant, 

17S1 9 Oci. and Nov, John Dryden.’" 


LXIL Extracts of Letters from Dr. Arhuthnot to Mr. Watkins. 

London, Sept, 50, 17211. 

Prior has had a narrow escape by dying ; for, if he had 
lived, he had married a brimstone bitch, one Bessy Cox, 
that keeps an alehouse in Long-acre. Her husband died 
about a month ago ; and Prior has left his estate between his 
i^ervant Jonathan Drift and Bessy Cox. Lewis got drunk with 
punch with Bes$ the night before last. Do hot say where 
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Letter's Jrom Richard Savage, 

YOU had this news of Prior. I hope all my mistress’s mioi- 
will iiot behave themselves so. 

' London^ Oct, 10, 1721. 

THERE is gr<eiat care taken, r^ow it too late, to keep 
Prior’s will secret, for it is thought not to be too reputahle 
for Lord Harley to execute this will. Be so kind as to say 
nothing* vvheuce you had your intelligence. We are to have 
a bowl of punch at Bessy Cox’s. She would fain have put 
it upon Lewis that she was his Emma ; she owned, glanders 
Jane was bis Chloe, I know no security from these dotages 
in bachelors, but to repent of their mis-spent time and marry 
with all speed. I^ray tell your fellow traveller so. 


, LXill. Letters from Richard fSavage* a few weeks before his 

death. 

LETTER I. 

* • Mjt. SxfioNG, Bristol^ June 19, 1743. 

I AM heartily glad all things are safe with you as to your 
place. 

I received yours, dated June 6, ten days after date; I wish 
I knew whether this was owing to the fault of Mr. Pyne, 
You delayed writing so long, that I began to imagine I should 
never hear of ybu, or at least from you, again. Mr. Haggef 
was near a fortnight in London. He tells me y<?ii sept to him 
at his inn (by which I knew you had received my letter,) to 
know when he could beat leisure to .^ee you. He sent you a 
kind invitation by your messenger ; but never saw or heard 
from you, to his great surprise, afterwards. He would have 
hfeen very glad to have seen you. Mrs. Harris is a4 London, 
in Newgate. There has happened so great a quarrel be- 
tween her and Mr, Dagge, that she called him murderer. 


‘ ^ *Tbi3y were •addressed to Mr. 'Staemg, at the ^General ithe 

fefeEiiJ, wh^e aatae Or, ^iven flinly the initial, in the Ic.Uer ty 

jwhioh he .has .preserved »iu the Life of jSavage.” Nl 

f ** the tender ^aoicr,” td whoso jinmanitv” Or. Johnson bore imb*- 
iro ■ 
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feefore the judges of the KingVBeutcb^ ii!| opea I 

am sure he used her very kiiuUy here to the very last* The 
newspapers never meiitian her, and vre have beard notUiug 
of her since her commitment there. Let me know .if you. 
hear any thing concerning her. She was always obliging to 
nie, and { heartily wish her life safe. You may venture to 
pall on her pn a Sunday^ and remember me to her kindly. 

As for Mn Weaver’s affair, what he desired you to dOjj 
was done for him by Mr- Bagge when in Loudon. Miv 
Kashf (though I wrote to him since) Acvpr once wrote 
or sent to me. 

I received a letter from my sister and one from 
niece f, the very post after my writing. to you. My sisters 
I answered in a long letter of three sides of paper. I, ani 
amazed at not hearing from you that she has received mf 
answer: surely Mr. Pyne would not dare to intercept it I 
take it very kind that you called on her. I directed mine to 
her exactly according to her own direction ; and would uot| 
pn any consideration, it should miscarry. 

Mr. Crozier is dead, and Ins widow will not renew her ac** 
tion agniqst me. As for Madam Wolf Bitch the African 
monster^ Mr. Dagge, unknown to me, offered her, berore 
he went tq London, three guineas to release me. She asked 
time to consider: of it § and, at his return to Brisloh 
him word, that she was determined to keep me in coniine*^ 
meat a twelvemonth : however, she will soqu be perhaps 
sick of her i:esolutioa. Through Mr. Ward’s means, 1 wa‘i 
last cour-day but one sent for up by haulms corpus to the 
Guildhall, where a rule^ on my, appearance there, was ei*<* 
tered| to foi*ce her to proceed to executions which if sb^ 
^oes not by the next court-day, her action will be super*** 
seded ; and if she does, then Madam Wolf Bitch must 
low. the two shillings and fourpence per wcek§. However, 
as i was standing at our door in the street {which I am al*^ 
lowed to do alqne whenever £ please,) who should be pttssing 
by one evening but Mr. Becket ? . He was reduced so thin by a 
fever, which lasted ban ten weeks, that £ scarce knew him. In 


^ ^eau Itash gave him Uvc' guineas when first taken into custotJy, ani 
promised to promote a subscription for him at Bath with all his interest. 
f Wlw> and what w^re this sister attd niece of Savage f AT. 

J He was arrested for eight pounds at tbie suit of a Mns. %ea4, who kept 
acofifee-house^ iVI 

{ This confirms what we are told by Dr. Johnson, that he took care to 
enter his name according to the forms of the court, that the creditor nnght ba 
obliged to diake him if hio ^ coaitihued a prisouer**^ 
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he came^ and we drank in Mr. Daggers parlour one negus and 
two pints of wine. He told me^ the city were highly exaspe- 
rated at my Satire and that some of the mercnants would, 
by way of revenge, subscribe the two and four-pence to con- 
fine me still. But this I looked on as bravado, and treated it 
with conlenipt. One day last week Mr. Dagge, finding me at 
the door, asked me to take a walk with him, which I did a 
mile beyond Baptist Mill, in Gloucestershire ; where, at a 
public-house, he treated me with ale and toddy. Baptist 
Mill is the pleasantest walk near this city. I found the 
smell of the new-mown hay very sweet, and every breeze 
was reviving to my spirits. I had forgot, when I mentioned 
Crozier, to tell you, that, when he was alive, Mr. Dagge 
offered him to take the note he charged me with, in 
lieu of a debt which Crozier owed him, in order that the 
said Crozier might'haye been no bar to my release, had 
Madam Wolf Bitch been pleased to consent to it as far as 
it related to her ladyship; • This Mr. Dagge offered of his 
own accord, which made it still a more generous action. 
When I appeared at the Guildhall, the court paid me great 
deference and respect. Is the devil always to possess that 
.worthless fellow Saunders ? can he never open his mouth in 
conversation, but out of it must issue a lie f can he never 
set to writing a letter, but immediately a lie must drop 
from his pen upon the paper ? 1 have a copy of what I* wrote 
to him, taken by Mr. Weaver; and I shewed the original 
to the two reverend gentlemen, Mr. Price and Mr. Davies, 
before I sent it, who can all three attest that I have not 
mentioned you as my author for one of those facts for which 
the dog says 1 have mentioned you. As for the impudent 
manner inVhich he says I w^ote 'to him, those words shall 
•<rost him dear, unless he retracts them, and asks my pardon 
under his own hand-writing. He sent me an answer to mine, 
stuffed with prevarication, poor weak reasoning, and false 
facts; beginning in the haughty style of an emperor, and 
ending in the low fawning, fearful air of a spaniel. I intend 
very shortly to expose him in print, as be deserves, and 
paste him up at the Tolzey, as he has clone Mr. Hooke be-^ 
fore: and 1 shall let him know by a message be may de- 
pend upon this, unless he pays you the note he owes you, 
>vith legal interest and asks of me forgiveness. 

Mr. Davies is frecjuently here, Mr. Price visits me in a 
friendly manner, ana not long ago sent, me a present of 
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four pint bottles of excellent rum, and two of as fine shrub, 
for punch. I am sincerely your weli-wisher and servant, 

R. Savage. 


P.S. For God’s sake call on my dear sister, and let her 
know the state of my affairs. 

R. Savage. . 


LETTER II. 

To Mr. Strong, at the Post Office. 

June %\^ 1743. 

I SENT your letter to Mrs. Dowding by Mr. Barret, vt^ho 
says he delivered it safe, Saunders has published another 
Dialogue in Mr. Cave’s Magazine for last month, and it is a 
most wretched performance. When be attempts poetry 
without assistance, he exposes himself more than any enemy 
can expose him. Pray mention not Newgate on the direc- 
tion of any letter to me ; there is no occasion for it, and it 
may hurt me. Pray tell my sister the same, and desire her 
only to put Bristol in her direction ; and to avoid miscar- 
riages, let her (which she never does) add my christian-name 
to my sur-name. I wrote to my niece this post. 

I was yesterday, in the afternoon, out upon a field-walk 
again with Mr. Dagge, and we also regaled ourselves at a 
public-house in the city. 

Pray lose not a post in letting me know whether the Judges 
have decided Mrs. Harris’s case ; and if so, how it is'deter- 
mined. It will oblige Mr. Dagge, who, with Mrs. Dagge and 
Mortimer, desire to be remembered to you. 

I broke this letter open since it was first sealed, in order 
to write this postscript. Pray call on my sister. 

I cannot but smile at Saunders — he calls you “ poor crea- 
ture!” he stole that very expression out qF my letter to him, 
where, with great propriety, it was applied to himself. 

1787, Bee. R. Savage. 


. LXIV. Thomas Hearne to Lord Harley, on the Alexandrian MS. 
of the New Testament. 


Mr, Urban, 

It afforded me great pleasure, upon looking over some 
* MSS. in the British Museum, to find, among 'a collectioin 
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of letters from Mr. Hearne t?o Edward Lord Sarley^ oae 
which I could not help particularly noticing. It contains an 
anticipated -encomium on the truly learnod Dr. Woide, to 
whom the republic of letters is so justly indebted, for 
his laborious undertaking — of publishing a fac-simile of the 
famous Ale:s:andrian Manuscript, I trust his reward has 
been more than adequate to his labours, — for empty honours 
are of poor avail. The encomium, however just, might ap- 
pear indelicate, did it not appear in the writing of a 
stranger, as well as imving been written very nearly seventy 
years since. 

MSS. Harl HSlJol H. 

" My Loud, Oxo7i, Jan. 3, 1? 1 5- 1 ’ 

UPON the receipt of your lordship’s very kind letter of 
the 27th of last month, I waited upon Dr. Stratford, who 
hath undertaken the trouble of returning me the five 
guineas, after he hath seen your lordship at London. In 
the mean time I renew my thanks for this designed present, 
and for your lordship’s generous offer of the use of any 
MSS. that are to be met with in your own collection. 1 
was never yet in London ; but, if 1 should happen to come 
thither, I should take the opportunity of noting down wdiat- 
eTer curious MSS. (particularly such as concern our own 
history and antiquities) I should find, that are not to be mt^t 
. with in this place. I shall be very glad if I can satisfy any 
query of your lordship's. I have no copy of ,the better pa-- 
per of Leland’s Itinerary. That which I designed to keep 
for rnyselii was long since disposed of by me to Sir Thomas 
Sebright ’Tis a great "satisfaction to me, that your lordship 
is pleased with my edition of the Acts of the Apostles. ,I 
wish w6 had more of the old version besides that which is 
published with this edition. Twoukl bo a great piece of 
service to the public, if the Alexandrian MSS. were printed 
in the same manner ; that is, letter for letter, as it is writ- 
ten, without any alteration. Improvements might be made 
afterwards, either by the publisher, or by other learned 
men, 'Tis pity Dr. Grabe had not taken this method : he 
might have.tiaished the work before be -died. There is as 
much reason for printing MSS. in capital letters (provided 
they are written in such characters), as there is for printing 
inscriptions in that manner. The only objection T '^can see 
is, that the exact bigness and figure of the letters cannot 
be retained, unless letters be ca^t on purpose. But the 
same i3a%ybe-ako .offered .with respect to inscriptions. *'Tis 
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siifBcient that a specimen of the letter is give^ at the be^- 
ginning^ the make of the letters in these MSS. seldo'm or 
never varying; at least the variations arc not niomontoas. t 
wish yoiir lordship many happy new years ; and am, my 
lord, your lordship’s most obliged, bumble servant, 

Tho. HeaenfJ*' 

For the JtL Honble the Ford Hatley ^ at Wimpole^ 
near CanibndgeP 
1787, Dec, 


LXy. David 'Hume to 'Sir Jolm Pringle, M.D. on the Prctender^s 
being in London in 1753. 

Su Andrew's Square^ Edinburgh^ Feh. 10, 1773, 
My Bear Sir, 

That the present Pretender was in London in the year 
1753, I know with the greatest certainty, because I had it 
from Lord Marechal, who said it consisted with bis certain 
knowledge. Two or three days after his lordship gave me 
;this information, he told mre, that the evening before he bad 
learned several curious particulars from a lady (who I ima-* 
gined to be Lady Primrose), though my lord refused to 
name her# The ‘Pretender came to her house in the even- 
ing, without giving her any preparatory information, and 
entered the room when she had a pretty large company 
with her, and was herself playing at cards. He was an- 
nounced by the servant under another name : she thought 
the cards would have dropped from her bands on seeing 
him; but she had presence enough of mind to call him by 
the name he assumed, to ask him when he came to England, 
and how long he intended to stay there. After he and all 
the company went away, the servants remarked how won- 
derfully like the strange gentleman was to the prince’s pic- 
ture which hung on the chimney-piece in the very room in 
which he entered. My lord added (I think from the autho- 
rity of the same lady), that he used so little precaution, that 
he went abroad openly in day-light in hrs own dress, only 
Jayin'g aside his blue ribband and star; walked once through 
'St. James’s, and took a turn in the Mall. 

About five years ago, I told this story to Lord Holder-: 
BOSS, who was secretary of state -iu the year iTS3 ; 4ttd i 
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added, that I supposed this piece of intelligence Kad at 
that time escaped his lordship. By no means, said he ; and 
■who do you think first told it me ? It was the king himself ; 
who subjoined, And what do you think, my lord, I should 
do with him Lord Holderness owned that he was puzzled 
how to reply, for if he declared his real sentiments, they 
might favour of indifference to the royal family. The king 
perceived his embarrassment, and extricated him from it by 
adding, My lord, I shall just do nothing at all ; and 
when he is tired of England, he will go abroad again/^ I 
think this stor}^, for the honour of the late king, ought to be 
aiore generally known. 

But what will surprise you more, Lord Marechal, a few 
days after the coronation of the present king, told me that 
he believed the young Pretender was at that time in London, 
or at least had been so very lately, and had come over to 
see the shew of the coronation, and had actually seen it. I 
asked my lord the reason for this strange fact. Why, says 
he, a gentleman told me so that saw him there, and .that.he 
even spoke to him, and whispered in his ears these words: 
‘‘Your Royal Highness is the last of all mortals whom I 
should expect to see here.” “ It was curiosity that led me,'* 
said the other; “ but I assure you,’’ added he, “ that the 
person who is the object of all this pomp and magnificence, 
ia the man 1 envy the least.’* You see this story is so near 
traced from the fountain-head, as to wear a great face of 
probability. Query, what if the Pretender bad taken up 
Dymock’s gauntlet? 

I find that the Pretender’s visit in England, in the year 
1753, was known to all the Jacobites ; and some of them 
. have assured me, that he took the opportunity of formally 
" r-enouncing the Roman Catholic religion, under his own 
vname of Charles Stuart, in the New Church in the Strand! 

' and that this is the reason of the bad treatment he met with 
at the court of Rome. I own that I am a sceptic with regard 
to the last particulars. 

Lord Marechal had a very bad opinion of this unfortunate 
prince, and thought^there was no vice so mean or atrocious 
- of whicjh he was not capable ; of which he gave me several 
instances. My lord, though a man of great honour, may be 
thought a discontented courtier; but what quite confirmed 
me in that idea of that prince, was a conversation I had 
„ with Helve ti us at Paris, which I believe I have told you. 
In case I have not, I shall mention a few particulars. That 

f entleman told me that he had no acquaintance with, the 
retender; but some time after that prince was chaced out 
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of France, a letter, said he, was brought me from him, in 
which he told me, that the necessity of his affairs obliged 
him to be at Paris, and as he knew me by character to be a 
man of the greatest probity and honour in France, he would 
trust himself to me if I would promise to conceal and pro- 
tect him* I own, added Helvetius to me, although I knew 
the danger to be greater of harbouring him at Paris than at 
London; and although I thought the family of Hanover 
not only the lawful sovereigns in England, but the only 
lawful sovereigns in Europe, as having the free consent 
of the people ; yet was I such a dupe to his flattery, that I 
invited him to my house, concealed him there, going and 
coming, near two years, had all his correspondence pass 
through my hands, met with his partizans upon Pont Neuf, 
and found at last that I had incurred all this danger and 
trouble for the most unworthy of ail mortals; insomuch that 
I have been assured, when he went down to Nantz to em- 
bark on his expedition to Scotland, he took fright, and re- 
fused to go on board; and his attendants, thinking the mat- 
ter gone too far, and that they would be affronted for his 
cowardice, carried him in the night-time into the ship, 
pieds et maim HBs, I asked him, if he meant literally. Yes 
said he, literally ; they tied him, and carried him by main 
force. What think you now of this hero and conqueror? 

Both Lord Marechal and Helvetius agree, that with all 
this strange character; he was no bigot, but rather had 
learned from the philosophers at Paris to affect a contempt 
of all religion. You must know that both these persons 
thought they were ascribing to him an excellent quality. 
Indeed both of them used to laugh at me for my narrow way 
of thinking in those particulars. However, my dear Sir Jofah, 

I hope you will do me the justice to acquit me* 

I doubt not but these circumstances will appear curious 
to Lord Hardwicke, to whom yoii will please to present my 
respects. I suppose his lordship will think this unaccount- 
able mixture of temerity and timidity in the same character, 
not a little singular. 

I am yours veiy sincerely, 

1788, David Hums. 
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LXVI. The Rev. Dr. Free to Archbisliop IMoore. 

My LoRP, Feb. 9, 1788. 

I BEG leave to present your Grace with the fourth edition 
of my Histo-ry of the English Tongue,* begun by the per- 
mission of his Royal Highness Frederick Prince of Wales, 
for the use of his eldest son, now King George the Third, 
which honour was communicated to me by Mr. Drax, Se- 
cretary to his Royal Highness; but the Prince dying before 
it was printed, I missed of my reward, and with it my future 
hopes of preferment. 

For though there could not be, in my station, a better sub- 
ject to one of the best of princes. King George the Second,, 
as your Grace will see by the, papers which accompanj’ this 
book ; yet I found my services overlooked, or obstructed, 
by the Duke of Newcastle and his adherents : — Of this I was 
convinced. once for all,’ by the unsuccessful application of a 
great man abroad, who was much a favoufite of King George 
the Second, and chancellor of his University of Gottingen, 
Baron Mosheim, with whom I kept a Latin correspondence, 
and who, out of friendship, immediately took a journey 
from Gottingen to Hanover, where the king was at that time, 
to solicit a prebend of Bristol for me, which was then va- 
cant ; but meeting there the Duke of Newcastle, he was 
told that it was disposed of. 

During the administration of my Lord Bute, I presented, 
my petition to the king, a copy of which accompanies this 
book; by which your Grace will see, that by some misre- 
presentation I was again disappointed. 

My dependencies upon churchmen were altogether as 
delusive as those which were founded upon the favour of 
ministers of state. I have betjn connected with three 
bishops as my diocesans, esteemed by them all, but never 
preferred by any. 

The first was Bishop Peploe, when I was vicar of Run- 
corn, in Clieshire : his politics and mine agreed. I associ- 
ated with him in the rebellion, for the defence of the king 
and royal family; but, having relations, he could not gratify 
me with a prebend of Chester, the height of my request. 
U|tt>n my return from Cheshire to Ox/ord, the rebels were 
advanced as far as Derby, when I preached at St. Mary^s, 
the famous 5th of November, a sermon, which procured the 
curses of the other party, who abused me in every Jacobite 
paper through England ; and the then ministry, through fear 
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6f displeasing consented to such a sacrifice ; robbed 

of iny pupils by the party, I left ithe University, and went 
to teach schdol in Southwark* . 

Here I bad hopes at this time from Dr. Willes of Bath, 
and Wells, the second bishop under whom I served : — His 
name appears amongst my father’s friends, who was a suf- 
ferer for the royal cause, in the rebellion of the year 1715, 
as may be seen in my petition to the king. Dr. Willes was 
under promise of providing for me^ which was made to the 
Warden and felloivs of IVfefton College in Oxford, where I 
w^as disappointed of a fellowship, to make room for one of 
his friends. Being removed from Ruiicofn, in -Cheshire, to 
feast Cokerj a vicarage of the same mean value, which jwas 
in his didcese-^every body imagined that I should be a pre- 
bendary of Wells and so forth; but the bishop died before 
he could provide for me. /The third diocesan is the present 
bishop of that see [Dr. Moss,] a very Worthy gentleman, 
with whom I haie lived upon very good terms; but places 
in his cathedral would be too long to expect, and the charge 
of a parish I would not now undertake. 

For, during these periods, I am advancing to the age of 
77 years 5 had been a public preacher, at the time I left the 
pulpit, 54 yeats; a doctor in divinity 44, without any share 
of preferment from the patronage or patrimony of the 
church, but a vicarage about tol. the year^ to struggle with 
the world and bring up a family: — Reduced by this situa- 
tion, i am obliged to the charity of the laity to make up 
deficiencies. Ihiierims 3£iks Eccle^m AnglkdiKet a worn- 
out, invalid, who has served in 54 campaigns, and finds 
himself in a worse situation than a Chelsea pensioner; for 
they are supported by the military establishment, whilst a 
clergyman, whose writings, preachings and behaviour, have 
been irreproachable, is turned over to another profession — 
to ask for breadi. 

While I am giving this detail^ my lord,. I would not have 
it thought, though it looks suspicious, that I am applying to 
your Grace for your personal charity for my subsistence — No ; 
it is the church that i demand it of:— These are the 

which, by St. Paul’s leave, I choose to construe the 
arrears of the ckiivth:, which I demand for the loss of my time 
and labour, to be brought to an account, and see it settled 
before I go hence. I beg leave to deposit these demands 
in your Grace’s* hands, not doubting but, when you have 
power and <i|)portiinitY, your Grace wilf do me justice. 

In the late scramble for preferment, I had thoughts once 
Ujiore of applying to the minister, in the throng of the 
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clergy attending his levee as minister for chnvch and state, 
that while the rest were striving to gratify their ambition, I 
might meet with some of the fragments of the loaves and 
Asheis; for there were many to be fed ; but then it occurred, 
that I might not be c^uick enough ; being old, the young 
ones would out-run me', or I might be thrown down in the 
scuffle. This shewed that! on such an occasion I ought to 
ta^’e ah advocate more piowerful than myself. 

But where should I find a person in power of that affability 
^nd freedom of access, to receive a! petition from the disap- 

? iointed; of that humanity, as well from his disposition as 
jrom experience, to pity their sufferings; of that activity in 
his high station, to endeavour their feiief; of that compass 
of thought as a politician, to look upon it as a bad symptom 
in a state to see a gOod subject distressed in and by the 
community, which he all his liie-time faithfully served, and 
inOyed thereby from the love and credit of his country to 
for theit* redress? 

. U]f»'on reflection, 1 could not find another jiierson of high 
rank with whose character this description s6 well agrees as 
^ith that of his Grace the Lord Archbishop of Canterbury ; 
a:nd froih this persuasion, I make bold to beg the favour of 
yotir Grace to be my advocate, and represent my case to 
Mr. Pitt, who is generally well spoken of for his gopd dis- 
position, and whose sentiments may be the same with jmur 
own. His father. Lord Chatham, professed an esteem for 
itne: I have received compliments from Hayes on account of 
some of my works which he approved ; and that he regarded 
my politics, I have an evident proof from his adopting my 
plan of invading Normandy, first published in the 58th 
Monitor, Saturday, September 1756, which paper is luckily 
preserved, notwithstanding the violent removal of my writ- 
ings, and is requested to be returned when seen by Mr. 
Pitt; for this descent upon Normandy was foll(>wed by the 
reduction of Cherburg, and the conquest of Belleisle, which 
if riot given up at the peace, would haVc been of the same 
advantage to England, as the possession of the Isle of 
Wight would be to France. 

These are some of the services I have rendered my 
country, both in church and state, for which I do not ex- 
pect at this time siich a reward as my long residence in the 
;^hiversity, and the expences of my four degrees, might in 
equity and ancient custom require, because of late those 
emoluments have gope to people of another stamp, who 
iiiavchSiSffer.seen ah UniVeiJsity ; biit as matters nciw stand, 
and To^’pteserif use, thdt Pitt wbuld be so good as to 
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give me a small pension to enable me to buy my own bread 
as I used to do, and, that I may not be altogether another 
Aristides, to provide me a coffin when I make my exit. 

I am, my Lord, &c. 

[To this his Grace said, that it was. a melancholy thing 
for a person wbo had been so long in the profession, and so 
a.ctive in it, to have his bread to seek at this time; and that 
he would represent the case to Mr. Pitt. His Grace after*- 
terwards did , him signal service.^ 

1788 , May. 


LXVIL The Rev. S. Pegge to the Rev. Charles Hope, Minister of 

All Saints, Derby, relative to the subscription for the repara- 
tion, &c. of the Cathedral Church of Lichfield. 

Dear Sir, WMttingion, May lO. 

As the Dean and Chapter of Lichfield are at this time 
promoting a subscription throughout the diocese of Lichfield 
and Coventry, with the approbation and good wishes of the 
Honourable and Right Reverend the Bishop, for the pur- 
pose of making certain repairs, alterations, decorations, and 
improvements, in the Cathedral of Lichfield, it may not he 
jlmprop^ to inquire into the ground and foundation , of such 
their application, and to shew, in few words, that it is a re- 
quisition neither unreasonable nor novel. 

The fabric of this Cathedral, Sir, is ancient and eleganf, 
inferior to very few in this kingdom; but, by length of time, 
,and through the inability of the Dean and Chapter, who have 
but a scanty fund for its support, is grown much out of 
order, and in sothe parts ruinous. One material inconveni- 
.ence, to mention no others, nor tlie want of a general repair, 
attends it, which is, that the congregation, by reason of the 
smallness and incommodiousness of the choir, are obliged 
remove, whenever there is a sermon, into the nave or 
body of the church; a circumstance very awkward, dis- 
agreeable, and troublesome. 

The Dean and Chapter, Sir, have no fund, as was ob- 
served, adequate even to the common and necessary repara- 
tion of their Cathedral, and much less competent for under- 
taking a work of such magnitude as that now intended^ 
which, according to the estimate of Mr. James the 

Architeot, amounts to the sum of ^5950 and upwarns;^ 
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C‘3;?vary, aa,l honnurable enterprise^ it may be observed, 
that at the foundatioa of this Cathedral in the middle of 
the seventh century, the Cathedral vvas esteemed to he the 
Mother Church of the whole Diocese, and that the Parochial 
Churcoes were altogether dependant upon it; that the 
Clergy, who then resided with the Bishpp, issued from the 
Cathedral to serve and officiate at the several Churches in 
the Dideese, and that the Diocese for that reason was com- 
monly called Parockia^ as if the few Parish Churches exist- 
ing in those times were to be considered as but so many 
Chapels of Ease to the Cathedral, Henc.e }t came to pass^ 
that, for many ages after, the country congregations mp-de 
annqal’ processions to the C«|ttl)edral as to tneir Mother 
Cimrch, that the Parochial Clergy fetched the Chrism from 
thence, and that their parishioners made a yearly payment 
to the Cathedral for the sustentation and maintenance there- 
of; this went under the name of Pentecost als^ or Whitsun^ 
Furikings, because usually paid at that season of the year ; 
and, in the case of Lichfield in particular, was tOrmea 
Chad-pomies, or Chad-Farthings ; the Cathedral there be- 
ing dedicated to St. Chad, and put under bi§ more immer 
diute patronage and protection. 

This payment of the Pentecostak^ Sir, or Chad-Farfhings^ 
the Bishop, John Hacket, probably had in his eye, when, 
after the horrible bavock'and devastation committed in the 
Cathedral of Lichfield by the Oliverians, he, at the Besto- 
ration, sent about his circular letters to the Clergy and 
Gentlemen of his Diocese, to beg money for the reparation, 
beautifying, and restoring of bis Church .to its pristine 
splendor. These letters succeeded admirably, and certainly 
are a fair precedent for the Dean and Chapter of Lichfield 
to follow in the present exigence, as it mayserveto con- 
jvince .every one, that it is no novel or unreasonable mode 
;of raising fnoney which they are pursuing, but that they 
jiiay have the example ^nd sanction o£ former times, and 
consequently Gentlemen and others may be induced by it 
,to contribute the more liberally, ' V - 

• I am, Sir, 

Y our affectionate brother, 

Apd rno^t obedient servant, 
Samuel Pegged 
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. LXVIIL Letters from IMr. Henderson to Dr. Priestley, 

Me. Ueban, 

As one of yoiir ciorrespondents has expressed a desire' of 
having some information concerning the late Mr. Hender- 
son’s pretension to intercourse with spirits, &c, I send ycni 
two ot his letters to me, which are curious in themselves, 
and may throw some light on the subject. They will like- 
wise give a better idea of the man than any thing written by 
' another person concerning him can do. Also,, as 1 iipagine 
it is generally supposed that T am the person intended by tlic 
Doctor^ whom tiie writer of Mr, Henderson’s life Represents 
as believing he had this power, the reader may be able to‘ 
judge from the second letter of the probability of this cir- 
cumstance. 

When I lived at Caine, and presently after the publication 
of my Disquhitions relating to Matter and I received 

an anonymous letter from Bristol about some intercourse 
with spirits; and hearing that Miss Hannah More had said 
that the letter probably came from Mr. Henderson, I wrote 
to him about it; and" as the letter was ^ carried by a friend 
who was going to Oxford, I told Mr, Henderson, that:, if he 
’ could call up any spirit, ray friend was willing to be disposed 
of as he should think proper for the purpose. In what man- 
ner I expressed myself I do not now recollect; but it i$ 
evident that Mr. Henderson did not consider me as very cre- 
dulous on the subject, • 

J. Pkiestley, 

Si a, JJanham, Aug. 29, 1774. 

^ I HOPE your goodness will pardon this presumption from 
a stranger unworthy your notice ; and likewise my not frank- 
ing this letter, as I have no franks, and can get none. If 
you can condescend thus much, I have one request more, 
that you would answer me, • 

f was brought up with some prejudices of education, 
which I hope 1 have now got over. This I owe in no small 
measure to the candour of my fatheR, who, though he ihcuk 
cated his own principles onme, left rpe to my own judgment. 
At first I received these principles without hesitation, and 
soon became acquainted with the best arguments for them. 
I had no opportunity for a long time to converse with judi- 
cious men of contrary sentiments, so that I easily vanquished 
those who contradicted me. But .yet my mind suggested 
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many difficulties which I could not solve. Hence I bega!^ 
to doubt. Imparting my doubts to some friends^ I was told 
there were mysteries in religion ; that I should take God’s 
word for them, and pry no further. This satisfied me for 
a while, hut not long: for I considered, let a mystery be 
what it may, God would not deliver absurdities. Again, it 
does not follow that all our Bible is divine because some is. 
And if any part of our Bible contains absurdities, &c. that 
part is not divine. I could not get books on any subject. I 
wanted instruction on Predestination, Remission of Sins, 
Assistance of the Spirit, Eternity of Hell Torments, and va- 
rious other points. My friends could not satisfy me. At 
length I surmounted these difficulties, wading through many 
doubts, and little less than infidelity. I how believe that 
the prophecies in our Bible were given by God ; that the 
Gospels are truej that whatever we believe should accord 
with the speeches of Christ therein recorded. I believe the 
doctrine of Original Sin to be absurd. I believe'the spirit of 
God only assists our apprehension. I believe the fore-know- 
ledge of God, held ny the Arminians, to be equal to the 
decree of God held by the C2|lvinists ; that they are both 
wrong ; and the truth is, the pains of hell are purgatory. 
These I believe; and have reasons, which I think substan- 
tial, for them. Many things I yet doubt of ; among these, 
are the Trinity and the Mediation of Christ. 

I am in such a state of mind as to be shocked at no as- 
sertion, and to submit to any argument which I cannot an- 
swer. 

I beg that you would be pleased to assist me in the Me-n 
diation of Christ; ,for I own I do not like the doctrine of his 
being a sacrifice; yet he is so represented by Paul and John. 
And, though I am not certain of the infallibility of the 
Epistles, yet I do not choose to contradict them, lest they 
may be true. 

JoHjj Hekberson, 

'• < 

P. S. Please to direct for me at Mr. Wait’s, grocer, in) 
Cast!« Street, Bristol.” 


LETTER IL 

• I HOPE you will not take it ill, whei? yonr friend in- 
forms*yoa that 1 have not seen him. I was irom my rooms 
(tor a KW'hours) when be came to seek me. 1 staid at home 
dlth^ IsUowing (iay,.but found npjoaore of him. Had 1 kupWB 
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where he lodged in Oxford, I shoald ba^e visited himi. JExr 
case me thea that I must take the other communication you 
proposed, and send this by post 

Of the anonymous letter from Bristol, which you ^len- 
tion, 1 know nothing. It was, probably, written by sooqe one, 
I hope well-meaning; who wished to check your philosophic 
Disquisitions of Matter and Spirit. That such information 
should excite the curiosity, especially of one so incredulous, 
I cannot wonder. But such curiosity I neither blame nor 
neglect. ^ ^ ‘ 

That I may satisfy you, I will tell you, 1. wbp I am-.; 
g. whether I believe those things : S. whether I be willing Jto 
demonstrate their truth sensibly : 4. what good ground thajt 
information had. 

I. As to myself, T shall only write what I think pertincM 
to this purpose. I had a small school-education.. I loved 
reading, and thought from my earliest years. Peculiarly X 
was attached to religious, and, though at first I knew not 
.the term, metaphysic studios. These (both in the authors 
and syUemSf or courses of learning), having no teacher, 
meeting with none but such as slighted, blamed, pitied my 
turn of thinking, or only wondered at it — these I pursued 
not regularly^ but as they occurred toa boy discountenanced, 
uninformed, with scattered intervals of scanty leisure, and 
a very few unselect out-of'the-way books. .As one thought 
Introduces another, so does a book. Both increased to me 
In time. So did some kind and degree of seeming knowr- 
ledge. Opinions multiplied and varied; but doubts ex^ 
peeded. Sceptical as those made me, they did me good; 
J. in making me never positive ; 2. nor unwilling to change*; 
3 . nor a despiser of those who thought otherwise than I. 
I mention my beiug very doubtful, the rather because you 
will agree with me, that, when one thinks no certainty is to 
be found, one will be Jess .nice in assenting to insufficient 
evidence. Perhaps I am an mst;atice. I have nothing to 
^dd pf myself, bqit to thank you for your kind attention to 
letters of mipe (some years ago), for your bints, and the 
books you lent and gave to me. Do not you recollect it ? 

II. Do I believe those things? 1. 1 have no reason to 
think them absurd or impossible. S. They ai-e commonly 
asserted in all ages ; 3. and generally believed. 4. 1 find my- 
self more at ease in believing them : my notions are suitable. 
Thence, it may be on bad proof, I assent that there are such 
things. Ypu will the less wonder at such a belief, when I 
^idd, th^t j npt only assent to spirits, apparitions, magid, 
and i alJpw philosophy, ,^ 
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Swedenborg’s visions. Yea, I deny hardly any thing of 
that son. So you will perceive that 1 easily believe^ and 
require not too iniicb demonstration. 

ill. Whether I be willing to demonstrate their truth 
sensibly? 1. I do not know that 1 can give any such exhibi- 
tion. The faith itself is not interesting, nor have I the 
least wish to convince any, 3. My conscience is not clear 
that such acts are innocent. 4. They would not be, at least 
may not, demonstrations. A sensible man, when I had asked, 
^ Would you be convinced if 1 shewed you a spirit an- 
swered, ^ No ; I should grant any thing at the time, but 
afterwards 1 should think you had frightened me out of my 
senses, and then you could make me believe any nonsense,’ 

IV. What good ground had that information"? 1 will tell 
you all I know. I have asked Miss Moore. She says, had 
you asked her, she would have told you that she knew no- 
thing of the matter. Many people have known that I studiexl 
astrology, geomaiicy, anci magic, and was of an abstract 
mind. They surmised. Common things looked extraordi- 
nary* Little things were greater. I was reported a con- 
juror. I was teased to tell Fortunes, raise spirits, and some- 
times to cast out a devil. Some pretended to a graver cu^ 
riosity, and asked me for a positive answer to, * Have yon 
not seen and raised a spirit?’ I always replied, ' 1 will tell 
you any thing about them out of books, but as to my own 
experience I will not say.’ *Can you deny it?’ I said ' I 
will not deny it.’ Thence they affirmed it abroad. To sum 
Tip all : 1. 1 believe. 2. I think I have reason. 3. No one 
was ever witness to any appearance ^ith me. 4. I never 
told any one that ever 1 raised a spirit. S. I will not deny 
it, 1 have said sometimes, that I thought 1 Inad seen a spirit* 

As I take it, your main wish is to know, 1. If I believe 
such an exhibition possible? I do. 2. If I have done it ? I 
never did say, nor mean to say, that I have ; (but for some 
reason) 1 will not deny it. 3. If I can do it ? I do not know 
"that 1 can. 4. If I be willing to try ? I had rather be ex- 
cused, 

I have now answered your letter as satisfactorily as I 
can*. You see you need not be in any apprehei^sions for 
your philosophy on account of any experimental knowledge 
of mine. If I can say any thing more that is worth the 
while on this subject, or a better, 1 shall be glad of an 
^epistle from you. 

‘ Farewell. I esteem you ; and opinions I regard little. 
I rni obfliged by your friendly expressions in the letter. I 
wish yott all good mid siiceeas in doing it, . I should have 
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answered sooner, but for bad eyes, and the <?btnpany of 
strangers, 

John- Hendehson, 

Pembroke College, Oxford ; or, at 

Hanham, near Bristol, when in that country.^’ 
J789, April 


LXIX. From Dr. Johnson. 


Mr. Urban, 

The original letter, of which I here send you a copy, is 
in the possession of Richard Beatniffe, Esq. the recorder of 
JIuU, and relates to a person who is much distinguished in 
jnqst of the late publications concerning Dr. Johnson. 

Yours, 8&C. 

W: R. 

Sjb, PoU~courif Fleet^street, Feb. 14, 178^. 

ROBERT LEVET, with whom 1 had been connected by 
a friendship of mai|y years, died lately at my house. His 
death was sudden, and no will has yet been found ; I there- 
fore gave rfotice of his decease in the papers, -that an heir, 
if he has any, may appear. He has left very little; but of 
that little his brother is doubtless heir, and your friend may 
be perhaps his brother. I have had another application ffoin 
one who* calls himself his brother; and I suppose it is 6t 
that the claimant should give some proof of his relation. 
I would gladly know, from the gentleman that thinks him» 
self R. £e vet’s brother. 

In what year, and in what parish, R. Levet was born ? 

Where or how was he educated i 

liYhaf was his early course of life ? 

What were the marks of his person ; his stature ; the 
colour of his eyes ? 

Was he marked by the small-pox ? 

Had.be any impediment in his speech ? 

Wbat relations had he, and how many are now living ? 

His answer to these questions will shew whether he knew 
him ; and he may then proceed to shew that he is his brother. 

He may be sure, that nothing shaU be hastily wasted or 
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renjoved. I have not looked into his boxes, but transferred 
that business to a gentleman in the neighbourhood, of 
yacter above suspicion. 

l7Sy, Sam. Johnson. 


LXX. Bishop Newton to a Gentleman at Lichfield. 


Mk. Ueban, 


The. inclosed is the original of a letter from the late very 
learned Bp. Newton^ addressed to a worthy divine at Lich-^ 
field, since also deceased ; and will doubtless be acceptable 
to your readers. 


Yours^ &c. 


Eugenio. 


Grosvmor^streetf March 1759. 

MUCH am I obliged to my good friend for his accurate 
perusal and candid approbation of my Discourses on the Pro-» 
phecies. Of alj books the Revelation will admit of the greatest 
variety of interpretation. Jf I have succeeded in all the mate- 
rial parts, it is commendation sufficient. It is difficult, as I 
say, to Iface out every minute resemblance. The full and perrr 
feet comprehension of this book will make part of the happi- 
ness of the glorious millennium. I cap only exhibit what ap- 
pears to me most probable ; and^my interpretation of iho 
14tb chapter still appears to me more probable than your^. 
The clue that has principally conducted me through both 
parts of the Revelation, has been following the series of his- 
tory and the successive order of events. After the descjrjp-t 
tion of the two beasts, secular and ecclesiastical, whose 
power was established, according to my opinion, in the 6tlj 
century, but, according to most: other comnientatctrs, much 
sooner, there would be a very long chasn), without ibe pre- 
diction of any memorable events, if the 14th chapter, aa 
you say, relates to the time immediately preceding the -§rsfc 
resurrection, or the millennium. What a long intervaji 
would that be witiiont any prophecy ; an<J bo.^ tjhiok the 
events would follow afterwards ! For all the particulars, not 
only the 14th, butalso of the l6th, l^th, #nd Ipih chap- 
ters, iDiipsit be fulfilled before the cominencement of the 
millenpipm. I pan hardly. franio, even in imagination, siuj 
fvetits to the proclamatwi^sQf 
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the three arrgels* than the three principal efFort$ towards a Re-^ 
formation* Charlemagne, Valdes, Luther, and their followers*j 
certainly deserve as exalted characters as are here givea 
them \ and it would be very strange, that there should be so 
many prophecies relating to the downfal of Popery, and yet 
none concerning the Reformation, line church of this pe- 
riod IS not. represented in that state of triumph and jubilation 
as yon seem to imagine; there are hints of their suffering 
persecution in this very chapter : but if it was, as you imagine, 
yet why may not the true church be represented like the 
apostles and first Christians, as sorrowful, yet always re- 
joicing,” as glorifying in tribulation,” as being ^‘exceeding 
joyful in tribulation,” &c. ? If the dead are blessed front 
henceforth,” because they shall remain a shorter time in the 
separate state, and be sooner raised again, why is tiot that 
reason assigned, hut quite different ones, that they may 
rest from their labours, and theit works do follow them 
These are reasons for the blessedness of the dead, who 
die in the Lord,” which hold equally at all times, and 
cannot be restrained and limited to any particular time; and 
therefore, I conceive, the words “ from henceforth” refer 
not so much to the blessedness of the dead,” which is al- 
ways the same, as to the writing and promulgating of this 
doctrine* I have expressed a doubt whether those pro- 
phecies of Ejfeekiel (chap, xxxviii. arid xxxix,)and that of St. 
John (chap, xx^ tnay not relate td fhe same event ; but I 
rather incline to think, that they relate to different events, 
for the reasons I have given. I believe those prophecies of 
Ezekiel to synchronize with the latter part of the 11 th cfaap^ 
ter of Daniel, and to relate to the fall of the Othman empire, 
which includes Corner and many Europeans, as well as 
other nations. If Gog and Magog in the Revelation are the 
same, and are not mystic names^ as I say, then, we must 
suppose the Othman empire to subsist throughout the mil- 
lennium, which I can never believe, nor reconcile with 
other prophecies. We shall have opportunities, I hope, of 
talking over these and other topics mote at large, when I 
come to Lichfield this summer; and theft I will moderate, 
if you please, between you and Charles Howard. If he Was 
no better an advocate than he seems a divine, I should he 
sorry for his clients, provided you do, as I suppose you do, 
represent his arguments fairly. You who live in the country 
have fine time to prosecute your studies, and to exercise 
and amuse yourselves with literary disputations; but w^e, 
who live in town, at least I can speak for inyself, have so 
inany interruptions and avocations, that it is not easy to find 
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opportanitids to express how truly 1 am, dear Sir, your af* 
fectionate and obliged humble servant, 

1789 , May. - Thomas Newton, 


IXXI. Dr. Benjamin Franklin to John Alleyns, Esq, 

Deae Jack, Crami-street^ Aug. 9, 176S. 

You desire, you say, my impartial thoughts on the sub-* 
ject of an eariy marriage, by way of answef to the num- 
berless objections which have been made by short-sighted 
people to j"our own. You may remember, when you con- 
sulted me upon the occasion, that I thought youth on both 
sides to be no objection. Indeed, from the maffiages Which 
have fallen under my observation, I am rather inclined to 
think that early ones stand the best bhance of happiness. 
The tempers and habits of young people are not yet hecome 
so stiff and uncomplying as when more .advanced iri life: 
they form more easily to each other, and hence many occa- 
sions of disgust are removed. And if youth has Ifess of that 
prudence which is necessary to manage a family, yet the 
parents and elder friends of young married persons are 
generally at hand, to afford their advice, which amply sup- 
plies that defect; and by early marriage youth is sooner 
formed to regular and useful life, and possibly some of 
those accidents or connections that might have injured the 
constitution or reputation, or both, are thereby happily 
prevented. Tarticular circumstances of particular person's 
may possibly sometimes make it prudent to delay entering 
into that state ; but, in general, when nature has rendered 
onr bodies fit for it, the presumption is in nature^s favour, 
that she has not judged amiss in makino' us desire it. Late 
marriages are often attended too with this further inconv’c- 
nience, that there is not the same' chance the parents shall 
live to see their offspring educated. Late children, says 
the Spanish proverb, are early orphans; a melancholy re- 
flection to those whose case it may be ! With us in America, 
marriages are generally in the morning of life, our children 
are Jtberefore educated and settled in the world by noon; 
and thus our business being done, we have an afternoon and 
evening of cheerful leisure to* ourselves, such as your friend 
at present enjoys. By these ‘early marriages we are blest 
with mor-e children ; and from the mode among us, founded 
in nature, of every mother suckling and nursing her own 
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child, more of them are raised. Thence the swift progress 
of population among us, unparalleled in Europe ! In%ne 
1 am glad you are married, and congratulate you most cor- 
dially upon it. You are now in the way of becoming a use- 
ful citizen, and you have escaped the unnatural, state of 
celibacy For life, the fate of many here who never intended 
it, but who, having too long postponed the change of their 
condition, find at length that it is too late to think of it;, and 
so live all .their lives in a situation that greatly lessens a 
man’s value. An odd volume of a set of books, you know 
is not worth its proportion of the set; and what tlnnk you of 
the odd half of a pair of scissars? — it cannot well cut any 
thing— it may possibly serve to scrape a trencher. ^ 

Pray make my compliments and best wishes acceptable to 
your bride. I am old and heavy, or I should, ere this, have 
presented them in person. I shall make but small use of the 
old man’s privilege, that of giving advice to younger friends. 
Treat your wife always with respect ; it will procure respect 
to you, not from her only, but from all that observe it. 
Never t^e a slighting esp'rcssion to her, even in jest; for 
slights in jest, after frequent bandyings, are apt to end in 
angry earnest. Be studious in your profession, and you will 
be learned. Be industrious and frugal; and you will be rich. 
Be sober and temperate, and you will be healthy. Be iii 
general virtuous, and you will be happy, at least you will, by. 
such conduct, stand the best chance for such consequences. 
I pray God to bless you both! being ever your truly affec- 
tionate friend, 

1789, May. B. F- 


LXiSII. Bishop Sherlock to Dr. R. Grey. . 

Dr. Grey, Temple, June 27, ] 749. 

I CAME this morning out of the country, and am here only 
for two or three days, in my way to Tunbridge. 

I have published a new edition of the book of Prophecy, 
and have added the new Dissertation I mentioned to you. I 
will order my bookseller to send you a complete copy. As 
to the particular texts from Genesis and the Psalms,' I had 
rather have scon them under your name than my own ; but 
you will judge how nece.ssary a part they are of the new Dis- 
sertation, which I bad prooslsed, and was e.spected. I have 
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borrowed from yOu a reference to Boerhaave, ivhich you 
will find at the bottom of one of the pages. 

Before August is quite spent, I hope to be at Fulham, 
and nobody will be more welcome there than yourself, I 
find there is a very old, bad house 5 I must repair a great 
deal of it, and, 1 am afraid, rebuild some part. It is late 
for me to be so employed, but somebody will be the better 
for it. I write with difficulty; I wish you can read. 

I am, Sir, your very aflectionate brother and humble 
servant, 

1790, Juli/. Tho. London, 


LXXIIL From General Wolfe. 

Mb..Ueban, 

^ThE following is an authentic copy of a letter written by 
Gen. Wolfe, which was communicated to me some time 
since by a friend of mine, who took it from the original. As 
it contains much useful instruction for those (especially the 
junior part) in the military line, who form a very consider- 
able and honourable part of the community, I hope it may 
he found of use to this class of readers, and a matter of curi- 
osity to those whom it may not so intimately concern* 

C. T. 

Dear Sir, Dcvim, Siinda^^ l^iJi Xuly, I75te. 

YOU cannot find me a more agreeable employment than 
to serve or oblige you ; and I wish with all my heart, tha 
mydnclinat’ions and abilities were of equal force, I do not 
recollect what it was I recommended to Mr. Cornwallis's ne- 
phew : it might be the Count de Turpin’s book, which is 
certainly worth looking into, as it contains a good deal of 
plain practice. 

. Your brother, no doubt, is master of the Latin and French 
languages, and has some knowledge of the mathematics; 
without this last he can never become acquainted with the 
Itttstck and defence of places; and I would advise him by all 
means to give up a year or twm of his time, now while he is 
young (if ne has not already done it), to the study of the ma- 
thematic^, because it will greatly facilitate his progress ia 
military matters. As to the books that are fittest for nis pur- 
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pose, hg may begin with the King of Prussia’s Regulations 
for his horse and foot, where the economy and good order 
of an army in the lower branches is extremely well establish- 
ed. Then there are the Memoirs of the Marquis de Santa 
Cruz, Feuquiere, and Montecuculi;” Tollard’s ^‘Commen- 
taries upon Polybius f the “ProjetdeTactique ;”‘‘L’Attaque 
et la Defence des Places, par le Marecbal de Vaufclan “ Les 
Memoires de Goulon;’' “ L’lngenieur de Campagne/’ Le 
Sieur Renie, for all that concerns artilIer}^ Of the ancients, 
Vegetius, CsBsar, Thucydides, Xenophon's “ Life of Cyrus,” 
and the ‘‘ Retreat of the Ten Thousand Greeks/' I do not 
mention Polybius, because the Commentaries and the His- 
tory naturally go together. Of latter days, Davila, Guic- 
ciardini, Strada, the ‘‘ Memoirs of the Duke de Sully." 
There is abundance of military knowledge to be picked out 
of the Lives of Gnstavus Adolphus, and Charles the Xllth, 
King of Sweden, and of Zisca, the Bohemian ; and if a tole- 
rable account could be got of the exploits of Scanderbeg, 
it would be inestimable, for he exceeds all the oftfcers, an- 
cient and modern, in the conduct of a small defensive army. 
I met with him in the Turkish History, but no where else. 
The Life of Suetonius too contains many fine things in this 
way, - There is a hook lately published that I have heard 
commenaed, “Art de la Guerre Pratique;” I suppose it is 
collected from all the best authors that treat of war; and 
there is a little volume, intituled, Trait6 de la Petite 
Guerre,” that your brother should take in his pocket when 
he goes upon out-duties and detachments. The Marechal 
de Puysegur’s book is in esteem. I believe Mr. Townsend 
will think this catalogue long enough ; and, if he has pa- 
tience to read, and desire to apply (as I am persuaded he 
has), the knowledge contained in them, there is wherewithal 
to make him a considerable person in his profession, and of 
course very useful and serviceable to his country. In ge- 
neral, the lives of all the great commanders, of all good his- 
tories of warlike nations, will be very instructive, and lead 
him naturally to imitate what he must necessarily approve of. 

In these days of scarcity, and in these unlucky times, it 
is much to be wished that all our young soldiers of birth and 
education would follow your brother’s steps; and, as they 
will have their turn to command, that they would try to 
make themselves fit for that important trust; without it, we 
must sink under the supreme abilities and indefatigable in- 
dustry of our restless neighbours. 

You have drawn a longer letter upon yourself than 

vox,. lU. N 
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perhaps voa expected ; but I could hardly make it sTiorfcer. 
without doing wrong to a good author. 

In vvliat a strange manner have we conducted our affairs 
in the Mediten^ncan ! quelle belle occasion manquee ! 

I am, with perfect esteem, dear Sir, 

Your most humble servant, 

1191^ March. Jam. Wolfe/' 


LXXIV. Dr. Kennicott to Mr. Daddo. 

Re\'. a?id Hon. Sia, Wadk Coll Maj\ 30, 1744. 

Gratitude to benefactors is the great Law of Nature, 
and lest 1 should violate what was ever sacred, I presume 
to lay the following before you. 

There are, Sir, in the world, gentlemen who confine their 
regards to self or the circle of their own acquaintance ; and 
rhere are (happy experience convinces me) who command 
their iriHuence to enlarge and exert itself on persons remotely 
situate both by fortune and habitation. To you, Sir, belongs 
the honour of this encomium, to mo the pleasure of the 
obligation ; and as I am now first at leisure in the place 
tvhither your goodness has transplanted me, I lay this ac- 
knowledgement before you, as erne of the movers in this sys- 
tem of exalted generosity; for, when 1 consider myself as 
siurrounded with benefactors, there seems a bright resem- 
blance of the new-exploded system of Ptolemy, in which. 
Sir, (you know) the liea\cnly bodies revolved around the 
centra! earth, which was thus rendered conipletely blest by 
the coniribution of their chearing and beiiigi) inihvences. 

Atid now, Sir, the sentiments of duty rise so warm within 
me, that every expression of thunks seems taint, and I am 
lost in endeavours after a suitable agkuowledgement of my 
obligations. 

But I know, Sir, whom I am now addressing; I know those 
who most deserve can least bear praise, and liiat your good- 
ness is so great, as even to reject the very thanks of the 
grateful ; like the sun in its splendour, which forbids the 
eye that ofiers to admire it. 

That Heaven may reward yourself and Mrs. Daddo with 
its best favours, and console you under your parental sor- 
rows, is my daily and fervent prayer; and I sliall c&tecin it 
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one of the great honours of my life to be favoured at your 
leisure with any commands or advices you shall condescend 
to bestow on^ Rev. Sir^ your dutiful and obliged servant, 

Benjaiviin Kennicott. 

To the Rev. Mr. Daddo,* in Tiverton^ Devon. 

1791, March, 


liXXV. From Bp. Horne, a Letter of Consolation. 

Mn. Urban, North of Ireland, March Ql. 

I WAS much gratified by reading in your Obituary, your 
very just character of that most respectable and learned 
man, the late Bp. of Norwich. I had the happiness of being 
acquainted with his lordship, and w'hile 1 live I shall coa- 
sider tlie friendship he honoured me with as a blessing. 
Never did I know a more exalted character! How should I 
mourn his death, were I not sure, that to him death hath 
opened the gates of everlasting felicity. 

I shall make no apology for sending you a copy of a letter 
from his lordship to a particular friend of mine (who has 
obligingly given me leave to transmit it) upon the death of 
her father. His friendship for the worthy character, whose 
death he so pathetically laments, displays at once the ten- 
derness of his feelings, and the goodness of his heart. I 
must add, from my own knowledge of this excellent man, 
that his lordship’s portrait of him, though painted by the 
hand of friendship, was a just resemblance. 

Anna. 


The Dean of Canterburyf to Miss 

My Dear Madam, Canierhury, Nov, i L 

LITTLE did I think a letter from would afSict my 

— T 1 

^ Mr. W^iUiam Daddo was, for many years, master of Tiverton school, 
There Kcnnicott received the rndiments of bis classical education. Mr, 
Daddo havinf? acquired a considerable fjrtune from the emoluments of hi* 
school, quitted Tiverton, and retired to Bow-hiU House, in the neighbourhood 
of Rxeter, and there died many years ago, leaving a daughter and oittljr * 
child, who afterwards was married to the Rev. Mr, Terry, 
f llis Lordship was at that time Dean of Canterbury. 

-N 2 
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From Bishop Ifornc. 

soul, but yours received this teorning has indeed done it 
Seeing your band, and a black seal, my mind forboded 
what hall happened : I made an attempt to read it to my 
wife and daughters, but — it would not do — I got no further 
than the first sentence, burst into a flood of tears, and 
obliged to retreat into the solitude of my study, unfit for 
any "thing, but to think on what had happened; then to fall 
upon my knees, and pray that God would evermore pour 
down bis choicest blessings on the children of my departed 
friend, and as their ‘ father and their mother had forsaken 
them,’ that he would ‘ take them up,’ and support them in 
time and eternity. Even so! Amen. 

You ask comfort of me, but your truly excellent letter 
has suggested comfort to me, from all the proper topics ; 
and I can only reflect it back to you again. All things con* 
sidered, the circumstances which first marked the disorder 
may be termed a gracious dispensation. It at once rendered 
the event, one may say, desirable, which otherwise carried 
so much terror and sorrow in the face of it. Nothing else 
in the world could so soon, and so effectually, have blunted 
the edge of the approaching calamity, and reconciled to it 
minds full of the tenderest love and affection. To com- 
plete the consolation, that only remained, wliich vve all know 

to be the fact ; Mr. stood always so prepared, so firm 

in his faith, so constant in his Christian practice of every 
duty, that he could not be taken by surprise, or off his 
guard. The stroke must be to himself" a blessing, whenever, 
or however, it came. His death was his birth-day : and, 
like the primitive Christians, vve should keep it as such, as 
a day of joy and triumph. Bury bis body, but embalm his 
example, and let it diffuse his fragrance among you from 
generation to generation. Cali him blessed, and endeavour 
to be like him; like him in piety, in charity, in friendship, 
in courteoiisneSsS, in temper, in conduct, in word, and in 
deed. His virtues compose a little volume which your bro- 
ther should carry in his bosom; and he mil need no other;, 
if that be well studied, to make him the gentleman and the 
Christian. You, my dear Madam, will, 1 am sure, go on 
with diligence to finish the fair transcript you have begui);, 
.that the world around you may see and admire. 

Do not apologise for writing; but let me hear what yon 
do, and what plan of life your brother thinks qf "pursuing. 
With kindest compliments from the sympathising folks 
nere, believe me, ever, my dear Madam, your faithful 
friend and servant, 

1702, 4pnl 


G. Horne.” 
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LXXVL From Dean Stanhope, containing advice to a Young 
Clergyman. 

t 

Dear Cousin, 

At your father’s request, to whom I can deny nothing, and 
(as he tells me) at your desire also, I trouble you with this 
letter of advice relating to your studies in divinity. A good 
deal of pains might perhaps be saved to both of us, by my 
receiving first an account of the entrance and progress you 
have already made since your thoughts were turned to this 
profession. You will, therefore, pardon me, if I suggest 
several things which your own proficiency, or the advice of 
other friends, had made unnecessary. 

The first care of a divine should be to ms^e himself well 
skilled in the Bible; which is not to be done without the 
help of good commentators. But in regard to what Solomon 
says of books in general, is as true of this as of any other 
sort, that of many of them there is no end, and that much 
Study of them is a weariness to the flesh 1 will point you 
out a few, in which you will find the substance of a great 
iriany. 

These are, Bishop Patrick’s Commentaries, which will 
lead you a great way, even from Genesis to Isaiah ; Day 
upon that Prophet; Pocock, on those of the minor Pro- 
phets, which he has undertaken: Hammond and Whitby 
on the New Testament ; and the incomparable St. Cliry-^ 
^ostom, both for his explications and moral improvements 
of Scripture. With these, and the help of Pool’s Synopsis, 
or the great critics, for those parts of Scripture not before 
uamed, it might be well to go through a whole course of 
the Bible with great attention and care, wherein it may be 
fit to take along with you Archbishop Usher’s Annals, Pri- 
deaux’s Connection of the Old and New Testament, the 
Works of Lightfoot, and Mr. Mede, ButJn regard the 
Bible is to be a constant study, and it would be too trouble- 
some, upon every reading of it, to turn to so many exposi- 
tors, I advise by all means, that you would get the Old and 
New Testaments in quarto, doubly interleaved with blank 
paper, a page for each column, and divided into nine or ten 
volumes. Thus, as you go along, you may enter such re- 
marks as you think useful, and such references to authors 
as may occasionally be consulted: which, when done, will 
save you the trouble of reading more than your own notes[ 
as often as you shall go over the Bible afterwards. This I 
have found of great use to myself, and herein can spedk of 
my own experience. 

N3 
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till ihe night cometh^ when no man can work. Happy, there- 
fore j is the man who betimes acquires a relish for holy soli- 
tude, and accustoms himself to bear the yoke of Christ’s 
discipline in his youth; who can sit alone, and keep silence, 
and seek wisdom diligently where she may be found, in the 
Scriptures of faith, and in the writings of the Saints. From 
these flowers of Paradise he extracts the honey of know- 
ledge and divine love, and therewith fills every cell of his 
understanding and affections. The -winter of affliction, 
disease, and old age, will not surprise such an one in an un* 
prepared state. He will not be confounded in the perilous 
time; and in the days of dearth he will have enough to 
strengthen, comfort, and support him and bis brethren. 
Precious beyond rabies are the hours of youth and health ! 
Let none of them pass unprofitably away, for surely they 
make to themselves wings, and are as a bird cutting swiftly 
the air, and the trace of her can no more be found, if weil- 
spent, they fly to Heaven with news that rejoices angels, and 
meet us again as witnesses for us at the tribunal of our 
Lord. When the graces of the time run into the glories of 
eternity, how trifling will the labour then seem that has pro- 
cured us (through grace) everlasting rest, for which the 
Apostles toiled night and day, and the Martyrs loved not 
their lives unto death ! 

These, niy dear — , are my sentiments; would to God 
my practice were more conformable to them than it is, that 
I might be less unworthy to advise and exhort others! But 
I trust the persuasion I have of the truth of what is said 
above (which every day’s experience more and more, con- 
firms) will influence my conduct in this particular, and make 
me more watchful in time to come. In the mean season, ! 
cannot forb§av pressing the same upon you, as I should do 
with ' my dying breath ; since upon the due proportioning 
and employing our time all our progress in grace and know- 
ledge depends* 

If there be any thing with regard to the choice or matter 
of yo^r studies in which I can assist you, let me know, as 
you can have no doubt of, my ^ing, in all things, moat; 
SLffactionateiy yours,, 

lim, July. G. Horkb. 
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LXXVIIL From Bp.. Horae, 

Mr. Urban, Nayland^ Jug. 21 , 1793. " 

A GENTLEMAN with whom the late Dr. Horne, Bishop 
of Norwich, kept up a literary correspondence for many 
years, has preserved a very large and valuable collection of 
his letters. The following, which was written near thirty 
years ago, w^as the first we laid our hands upon by accident: 
but, being so remarkable in itself, and so suitable to the 
present times (for it is actually prophetical of the present 
state of France), we send it as a specimen of the style and 
manner of his private correspondence, and of the great 
subjects which were always uppermost in his mind. By 
giving it a place in your valuable Miscellany, you will 
probably gratify many of your friends, and oblige 
constant reader, 

W, J, 


My Dear Friend, Coll Mag. June 6 , I764. 

HAVE you heard yet from the Abbe Nolet ? A friend 
saw, the other day, a letter from Sir James Macdonald, now 
fit Paris with Lord Hertforc^ in which Sir James informed 
his correspondent, that the .French philosophers liked Mr. 
Hume (secretary to the British ambassador) in the main very 
well; but disproved of certain religious prejudices not yet 
shaken off, which hindered him from aspiring to perfec-* 
tion. But this at first seems an irony, and a pretty strong 
one. But Sir James explains himself by adding, that the 
great men in France were, most of them, deep in Materi- 
alism, and hud discarded the belief of God, which our 
worthy Scottish philosopher refused to do : so that poor 
Hume,” says Sir James, who on your side of the water 
was thought to have too little religion, is here thought to 
have too much.” Is not this a very amazing anecdote? 
Yet upon inquiry, I am apt to fear there is too much 
truth in the representation. D’Alembert, they tell me, is 
such a character. The Czarina sent for him to educate her 
children ; but he would not go : he is a great favourite with 
the Prussian hero. Maupertuis was of the same sort. In 
short, so far as I can find, infidelity and republicanism have 
crossed the straits of Dover, and are more likely to subdue 
France than any other of her enemies, A young gentleman 
wrote to his fiither from Paris, that a notion prevailed, of 



From Bi&hnp Morne. 

rhe gn-^'crnment f?re long intending to seize the religious 
jousesij and the monks after the Jesuits. And now 
::e talk of Jesuits, i:n Englishmain of that order, Thomas 
Phillips, has just published a quarto volume, being the 
■ilrst part of the Life of Cardinal Pole, printed here by 
Jackson, He is a writer of great leariiing and elegant 
taste. The character of his hero is a very amiable one ; and 
he has introduced us to most of the celebrated Italian wits 
of that age, with whom Pole was intimate, as Sadolet, 
Bembo, Longolius, Contarini, &c. Sir Thomas* More, and 
Bishop Fisher, appear with great lustre. King Henry VIIL 
\'icar-GeneraI Cromwell, pooi; Nanny Boleyn, Luther, 
Calvin, and the reformers, cut very sorry figures indeed. 
Erasmus has justice as a scholar, but is pronounced au 
Arian, a scoffer, a blasphemer. The last section, and it is 
i:ic longest iu the book, cbntains the proceedings and 
decrees of the council of Trent, w^'here for some time Pole 
presided as legate. That council, Mr. Phillips gives us to 
understand, was composed of the most learned and holy 
fathers, who exhibited to mankind the most perfect plan of 
Christian doctrine and discipline, without advancing any 
thing but what had been in the church from the beginning. 
It was, in his opinion, a council which bore the nearest pos- 
sible resemblance to that which met at Jerusalem. I ob- 
serve, he denies the pope’s deposing power, and pleads, as 
Pole himself ever did, against all sanguinary methods of pro- 

S fiting the Catholic religion. The. book, I think, must 
e a great noise in the world, and is, at this time of dav, 
a pretty extraordinary performance to be published in Eng- 
land with the author’s name. 

I have just finished my comment on the 92d Psalm ; I am 
getting some of the w^ork transcribed, to carry with me into 
Kent, by way of specimen. We must have much talk on 
the subject "there, where I hope to find you comfortably 
settlpd in six weeks or two months. O ! may the day coma 
when we shall think no more ofjourneyings and removals, but 
sic down with the once-sojourning Abraham, and Isaac, and 
Jacob, in tine kingdom of God ! for whose blessing oh you 
and yours, now and ever, most fervently prayeth, 

G. HF 

P. S. To this letter give me leave to subjoin the following 
anecdote: — Two French noblemen were dining lately with a 
worthy baronet in this countiy ; when one of them took the 
liberty of conversing loosely on some subjects of religion j 
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Col. Sledmdn to his Son. 

the other reproved and said, ‘ Pray, Sir, forbear; this is the 
sort of conversatiou vyhich has been our ruin.’ 

179^, Jug, W. S. 


LXXIX. Pol. Stedmah to his Son. 

Mr. Urban, 

The following letter, which I met with by accident, wasi 
written by J. G. Steelman, a military gentleman, when dan-^ 
^erously ill, to be delivered after his death to his son. £ 
have cominuiiicated it to you, knowing your readiness to 
insert in your valuable Repository whatever is useful. The 
author of it survived, contrary to all expectation, and is 
about to publish an expedition of five yeai's to Surinam. 

An Old Correspondent* 

Mv Dear John, Jen. 14, 1787. 

AS the last good I can do for you in this world, I join, 
to the trifles I leave to youj^ thesis few directions, which I 
beg of you to read for mf sake, who always loved you. 
Above ail things, fear God, as the supreme author of all 
go*6d; love him with all your heart, and be religious, but 
detest every tincture of hypocrisy. Regard your neigh- 
bour, that is, all mankind,* of whatever nation, profession, or 
faith, while they are honest; and be ever so yourself; it is 
the best policy in the end, depend upon it. Guard against 
indolence,, it is the root of every evil ; to which bad com- 
pany gives the finishing stroke. Love economy without 
avarice, and be ever jhyself thy best friend. Fly from in- 
temperance and debauchery, they will rot thy body while 
they will be a canker to thy mind : to keep both sound, allow 
thyself never to be behind-hand with thy correspondents, 
with thy creditors, with thy daily occupation, and thy soul 
shall enjoy peace. By using moderate diet, exercise, and 
recreation, thy body shall possess health and vigour. Dear 
John, should Fortune frown, which, depend upon it, she 
sometimes will, do then look round on thousands more 
lyretched than thyself, and who, perhaps, did less deserve 
to be so, and be content — contentment is better than gold, 
iyish hot fpr death, because it is a sin ; but scorn to fear it ; 
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be prepared for it each hour, since come it must ; xvhile the 
good mind smfles at its sting, and defies, through Christ, 
its point. Beware of passion and cruelty; the bravest men 
are alwaj's the most humane. Rejoice in good-nature, not 
only to man but to the meanest insect, yea, to the whole 
creation ; scorn to hurt any living being but for thy food or 
thy defence. To be cruel is the portion of the coward ; 
wnile to be brave and humane goes hand.*in-hand, and 
pleases God. Obey as your duty those who are set over 
you; since, ivithout knowing how to be obedient, none 
ever knew how to command. 

Now, dear boy, love Mrs. Stedman and her little children 
from your heart, if ever you had a love for your dear fa- 
ther, who made this request She has most tenderly proved 
a. help in thy infant state; whilst thou art a brother to her 
helpless little ones, prove also a parent and guardian by your 
kindness and conduct- Let your good sense keep peace and 
harmony in my dear family ; then ^shall the blessing of Al- 
mighty feod overspread you and them, and we, together with 
your beloved mother, my dear Johanna, have a chance once 
more to meet; when, in the presence of our Heavenly 
Father and Merciful Benefactor, our joy and happiness shall 
be eterqal and complete, which is the ardent wdsh, the sin- 
cere prayer, and only hope, of your once loving father, who, 
my dear child, when you read this, shall be no more, an4 
fests, with an affectionate heart to eternity, yours, 

J. G. Stjedman^i 

P. S. Let not your grief for my decease overcome you^ 
Let \^our tears flow with moderation, and trust that I 
happy.” 

17iJ3, Sept 


LXXX- Letters from Charles II. and Lord Lauderdale to tliq 
Earl of Northesk, relative to the Marriage of 
Lord Northesk's Daughter. 

Mr. Ui^BAK, , lyimhesteT^ Jan. 20. 

I SEND you the copies of two original letters which I havd 
lately met with, and which the subject, the style, and the 
authors of them, will recommend, as matter of curiosity^ 
to many of yovf readers. The former of these letters is mj* 
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the hand-writing of Charles IL the latter, in that of his 
minister. Lord Lauderdale. They are both addressed to 
an ancestor of the present Earl of Northesk, at whose seat, 
in this county, called Rose-hill, they are now preserved. 
It was with the permission of that noble personage that I 
procured the present copies to be made for your use; in 
which the orthography and abbreviations of the originals 
are strictly preserved. I have only to add, that the spirited 
lady who refused to take a husband at the royal recom- 
mendation, as soon as that was withdrawn, married him for 
his own merits ; and it is believed that the present noble 
governor of Jersey is, in a direct line, the fruit of that 
union. 


Yours, &c. 


J. M. 


LETTER L 

Whitehall^ Nov. 20, 1672. 

My lord NootheskjT am so much concerned in my lord 
Balcarress, that heareing he is in suite of one of your 
daughters, I must lett you know, you cannot bestow her 
upon a person of whose worth and fidelity I have a better 
esteeme ; which moves me hastily to recommeDd to you, 
and your lady, your franct compliance with his designe, 
and as I do really intend to be very kinde to him, and so do 
him good as occasion offers, as well for his father’s sake as 
his owne, so if you and your lady condescend to his pre- 
tention, and use him kindly in it, I shall take it very kindly 
at your hands, and reckon it to be done upon the account ot. 

Your affectionate friende, 

Charles RJ’' 


LETTER IL 

My Loed, Whitehall, Jan. 18, 1672-3. 

YESTERDAY I received yo’rs of the 7th instant, and 
according to yoT desire I acquainted the King with it. His 
Maj’ty commanded me to signify to you that he is satisfy ed, 
for as he did recommend that marriage, supposing that it was 
acceptable to both parties, so he did not intend to lay any 
constraint upon you; therfor he leaves you to dispose of 
yo'r daughter as 'you please. This is by bis iVIaj’ties 
cotn’and siguiBed to your lordship by, my lord, your lord- 
ship’s most humble servant, 

1794, Jan. 
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LXXXI. Dr. Johnson on tlitf Death of his Wife* 

Mr. Urban, Bath-Row^ Worcester^ Feb. 14* 

The following letter of Dr. Johnson to a friend, upon 
the death of his wife, Mr. Boswell, in his biographical ac- 
count of that truly great man, supposes to be, and laments 
as lost. The dreadful shock of separation,^' says he, 
took place on the 8tb, and he (Dr. Johnson) immediately 
dispatched a letter to his friend the Rev. Dr. Taylor, which, 
ns Taylor told me, expressed grief in the strongest manner 
he had ever read ; so that it is much to be regretted it has 
not been preserved.’^ 

I cannot help expressing a wish, that Mr. Boswell’s sen- 
tinienls respecting the fate of this letter bad been more 
generally known, as 1 have no doubt hut that he would have 
received copies of it from various hands. But though it 
lias hitherto eluded his researches, and the discovery of its 
existence will l^e made too late to obtain a place in the pre- 
sent edition of its author’s life, that distinction, perhaps, 
may b*e conferred upon it hereafter in the next. Till it shall 
be wanting for that, or some other literary purposes, you 
%\ill oblige me by assigning to it a place in the archives of 
the Gentleman’s Magazine. 

Yours, See* 

Will. Faulkncr. 


To the Rev. Dr. Taylor. 

Dear Sir, Blarch 17, 17a2, O. S. 

NOTWITHSTANDING the warnings of philosophers, 
and the daily examples of losses and mislor tunes whigh life 
forces upon us, such is the absorption of our thoughts in the 
business of the present day — such the resignation of our 
reason to empty hopes of future felicity; — or such our un- 
willingness to foresee what we dread, that every calamity 
comes suddenly upon us, and not only presses us as a bur- 
then, but crushes as a blow. 

. There are evils which happen out of the coinmon'^course 
of nature, against which it is no reproach not to be provided. 
A flash of lightning intercepts the traveller in liis way. The 
concussion of an earthquake heaps the ruin of cities 
upon their inhabitants* Bat other miseries time brings 
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tlioiigh silently^ yet visibly forward, by its own laspe, which 
yet approach unseen, because we turn our eyes away ; 
and seize us unresisted, because we could not arm ourselves 
against them, but by gettings them before us. 

That it is in vain to shrink frpm what cannot he avoided, 
and to bide that from ourselves which must sometimes be 
found, is a truth which we all know, but which all neglect, 
and perhaps none more than the speculative reasoner, whose ^ 
thoughts are always from home, whose eye wanders over 
life, whose fancy dances after meteors of happiness kindled 
hy itself, and who examines every thing rather than his own 
state. 

Nothing is more evident than that the decays of age 
must terminate in death. Yet there is no man (says Tuliy) 
who does not believe that he may yet live another year; and 
there is none who does not, upon the same principle, hope 
another year for his parent or his friend; but the fallacy 
will be in time detected ; the last year, the last day, will 
come ; it has come, and is past. — The liie w-hich made 
my own life pleasant is at an end, and the gales of death 
are shut upon my prospects.” 

The loss of a friend on whom the heart was fixed, to 
whom every wish and endeavour tended, is a state of deso- 
lation in which the mind looks abroad impatient of itself, 
and finds nothing but emptiness and horror. The blameless 
life — the artless tenderness — the pious simplicity — the 
modest resignation — the patient sickness, and the quiet 
death, are remembered only to add value to the loss — r- 

to aggravate regret for wnat cannot be amended tO; 

deepep 'sorrow for what cannot be recalled. 

These are the calamities by which providence gradually 
disengages us from the love of life. Other evils fortitude 
may repel, or hope may mitigate ; but irreparable privation 
leaves nothing to exercise resolution, or flatter expecta- 
tion. The dead cannot return, and nothing is lelt us here 
but languishment and grief. 

Yet such is the course of nature, that whoever lives long 
must outlive those whom he loves and honours. Such is the 
condition of our present existence, ihrd life must one time 
lose its associations, and every inhabitant of the earth must 
walk downward to the grave alone and unregarded, w'ithout 
any partner of his joy or grief, without an^ interested wit- 
ness of his misfortunes or success. Misfortunes indeed he 
may yet fee!, for where is the bottom of the misery of man f 
Put what is success %g him who has aone to ’enjoy jit? 
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Happiness is not found in self-contemplation ; — it is per- 
ceived only when it is reflected from another. 

We know little of the state of departed souls, because 
such knowledge is not necessary to a good life. Reason 
deserts us at the brink of the grave, and gives no farther 
intelligence. Revelation is not whollj^ silent. There is- 
joy in the angels of heaven over a sinner that repen teth.’* 
And surely this joy is not incommunicable to souls disen- 
tangled from the body, and made like angels. 

Let hope, therefore, dictate what revelation does not 
confute — that the union of souls may still remain ; and that 
we, who are struggling with sin, sorrow, and infirmities, 
may have our part in the attention and kindness of those 
wdio have finisned their course, and are now receiving their 
reward. 

These are the great occasions which force the mind to 
take refuge in religion. When we have no help in our- 
selves, what can remain but that w'e look up to a higher 
and greater power ? and to what hope may we not raise 
our eyes and hearts, wdien we consider that the greatest 
power is the best ? 

Surely there is no man who, thus afflicted, does not seek 
succour in the Gospel, which has brought life and immor- 
tality to light ! The precepts of Epicurus, which teach us 
to endure what the Jaws of the universe make neccssmy, 
may silence but not content us. The dictates of Zeno, 
who commands us to look with indificrence on abstract- 
things, may dispose us to conceal our sorrow, but cannot 
assuage it Real alleviation of the loss of friends, and 
rational tranquillity in the prospect of our own dissolution, 
can be received only from the promise of him in whose 
hands are life and death, and from the assurances of an- 
other and better state, in which all tears will be wiped fronx 
our eyes, and the whole soul shall be filled with joy.-- — 
Philosophy may infuse stubbornness, but religion onlj^ can 
give patience. 

1794, Febn Sam. Johnson* ' 


LXXXII. Dr. Benjamin Franklin to the Earl of Buchan. 

Mr. Urban, . ^ Dri/hurgh Abbey, July IS. 

The very long intermission of my correspondence with 
you, has been owing to ^my particular engagements in 
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ikeraturej which have prevented me from contributing to 
your useful undertaking. Being of opinionj that the wide 
dissemination and extension of useful knowledge in both 
sexes, in all ages and ranks, ought to be the primary ob- 
ject of every friend to humanity, I have uniformly, with my 
illustrious friend the great Washington, been a promoter of 
cheap and well-digested periodical publications. I have, 
for three or four years past, furnished a good deal of matter 
for Dr. Anderson’s Journal in Scotland, called the Bee ; 
which, from some difficulties in the circulation of it, has 
been lately suspended by the EditoV. Just attachment to 
my own country induced me to give a preference to that 
Journal ; but now, finding myself disengaged, I cheerfully 
reassume my literary connexion with the Gentleman’s 
gazine, that truly chaste and respectable repository of 
erudite and useful information. 

As a beginning, I send you a truly interesting letter of the 
worthy Dr. Franklin, Nothing, in my opinion, can more 
surely tend to produce peace, industry, and happiness in 
Britain, than an interchange of citizens with congenial 
America; and whoever discourages that interchange must be 
considered as no friend to the happiness of either side of 
the Atlantic, or the interests of humanity at large. 

America presents a country founded upon pure principles 
of Christian charity, and untainted morality^, as flowing from 
that charity, and such as the world never before exhibited. 
She, therefore, offers to the reflecting and inquisitive mind 
considerations and hopes that enter deep and far into a hap- 
pier futurity. I am, Sir, with esteem, your obedient, hum- 
ble servant, 

Buchan* 

Dr. Benjamin Franklin,. Minister Extraordinary and Plenipo- 
tentbry from the United States of America 
to France, to the Earl of Buchan* 

My Lord, Passy, March 17, 1783. 

I RECEIVED the letter your lordship did me the honour 
of writing to me the iSth*^ past; and am much obliged by 
your kind congratulations on the return of peace, which I 
hope will be lasting. 

With regard to the terms on which lands may be ac- 
quired in America, and the manner of beginning new set- 
tlements on them, I cannot give better information than 
may be found in a book lately printed at London, und^ 
VOL. III. O ' 
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some such title as Letters from a Pennsylvanian Farmer,’’ 
hy Hector St. John. The only encouragements we hold 
out to strangers are, a good clwiaie^ertile soil^ wholesome air 
and wafer i pkntp of provisions andfuel^ good pay for labotiVj 
Mid neighbours^ good laws, and a hearty welcome. The rest 
depends on a man’s own industry and virtue. Lands are 
cheap^ but they must be bought. All settlements are under- 
taken at private expense; the public contributes nothing 
but defence and justice. I have long observed of your 
people, that their sobriety, frugality, industry, and honesty, 
seldom fail of success in America, and of procuring them a 
good establishment among us. 

I do not recollect the circumstance you are pleased to 
mention, of my having saved a citizen at St. Andrew’s by 
giving a turn to his disorder; and I am curious to know 
what the disorder was, and what the advice I gave which 
proved so salutary With great regard, I have the honour 
to be, my lord, your lordship’s most obedient and most 
humble servant, 

1794, yw/j/. B. Frakklin.’^ 


LXXXin. Dr. Doddridge to Bishop Hildcslcy. 

Urban, Chelsea, April 22. 

Through the kindness of my valued relation, Mr. Gi- 
benie, the following letter has fortunately been rescued 
from oblivion. He found it by accident, amongst various 
other papers that fell to him' of Mr. (afterwards Dr.) Mark 
Hildesley, late Bishop of Sodor and Man. At the time when 
the letter was written, it appears, that Mr. Hildesley was 
the rector of Holwell, in Bedfordshire, a living presented to 
htin by R. Radclifie, Esq. who had a singular respect for bis 
anany "amiable and engaging qualities, and always called him 
Father Hildesley. 

The character, both of the excellent prelate and of his 
most respectable correspondent, l)r. Philip Doddridge, can 
never fail to be esteemed, so long as piety and sound learn- 
mg retain their just value in our land. 

The autograph of the letter is inclosed, for your satisfac- 

. — T-* — 

^ ltTv,a« afttver in which the Earl of Buchan, then Lord Cardross, lay sick 
ar St. Andrein!s5 and the advice was, not to blister accordiw^; to the old prac- 
tice and theopitiioTk of the karued Or, 'rUomas SimBon, brother of tho cele- 
.feiaicd at OlaSfow. B* . 
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tion ^ atid you are requested to return it to me at your leisure. 

I make it an offering to your Miscellany, as the best means of 
rendering it permanently useful ^ and allow me to add, that 
the task of communicating to the literary and pious world so 
acceptable a tribute gives no small pleasure to 

Yours, &c* 

Wm. BuTtEE. 

« Northampton^ Oct, 12, 1749. 
Reverend and Dear Sir, 

HOW shall I sufficiently thank you for the candour, con- 
descension, and friendship, you have been pleased to ex- 
press to me, in that very obliging letter which the last post 
brought me? Straitened, as I always am, for time, I could 
not persuade myself to delay acknowledging it by the first 
opportunity. Accept, I beseech you, the tribute of a 
grateful heart, — which finds itself sensibly cheered by such 
expressions of your regard, — from your poor fellow- servant, 
who does not esteem you the less his brother, nor feel the 
less of a fraternal love to you, on account of any diversity 
of forms, and what are called party distinctions. But I re- 
joice to be assisted and supported by gentlemen of your 
character and ^station, in my cordial though feeble endea- 
, voiirs to spread the spirit of true> catholic, vital Christianity j 
and to root out, as much as possible, that sour leaven of bi- 
gotry and faction, which is, under all denominations, too 
ready to insinuate itself, to the dishonour of our great 
Master, and the lamentable detriment of his family: Bat, 
blessed be God J I hope it begins to be expelled ; and many 
^ excellent persons, in the establishment as welf as the sepa- 
ration, have shewn so amiable a disposition to unite in bonds 
of mutual respect and friendship, — while diversity of forms 
continues, — that I look upon it as a happy proof of the 
prevalency of real religion, in some considerable degree, 
and a blessed omen of its more abundant prosperity. 

. I think it 'a great honour to my writings to have been ap- ' 
proved by so ingenious and worthy a person as Mr* Hildes- 
ley ; an honour which I desire to lay down, with all bumble 
gratitude, at the foot of him from Vhom every capacity of 
service, and every instance of acceptance and success pro- 
ceeds. When I consider — 1 speak it from my heart — how 
very much inferior I am in all kinds of knowledge and fur- 
niture to many of my contemporaries, among different bo- 
dies, of men, I have often wondered ‘at the kind reception 
tny^wri rings have received in one playe another i apitf 
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•idve been astonished to observe the hand of Providence 
raising up friends and patrons to them where I could not at all 
iiave expected or imagined it. You, dear Sir, are one instance 
of this; there are others in the Established Church at home, 
a?Tid some abroad, in Holland and Germany, as well as our 
plantations; and this to such a decree, as to have produced 
what no man ever less dreamed ot, — eleemosynary editions 
Of some, and translations of others. And, if I know my own 
heart, it is not from the little vanity of having an insignifi- 
cant name repeated sometimes, by 1 know not whom, but 
from better principles, that this has been and is the joy of' 
my heart, and a great encouragement to go on with my en- 
deavours, such as they are. And oh! that Divine Grace 
may take occasion to glorify itself in the weakness and un- 
worthiness of the instrument! In this view, my generous 
friend, — for so I will presume to call you, — I earnestly en- 
treat your prayers; and #ill detain you no longer than while 
I answer that part of yours, in which you are so good as to 
inquire what 1 have written, and what 1 am now about 
The pieces, of any size, that I have published, are, the 
three volumes of The Family Expositor four sermons on 
Education ; seven to Young Persons ; ten on the Power and 
Grace of Christ, and Evidences of the Gospel ; ten on Re- 
generation; The Rise and Progress of Religion and 
the Memoirs of Colonel Gardiner:” translations of all 
which are chiefly by means of one man, — who, till of late, 
never saw me, — either published in some foreign language, 
or ready for the press. To these have been added the fol- 
lowing detached pieces, several of which are now out of 
print, and probably will continue so : Free Thoughts on * 
the Stale of the Dissenting Interest;” three letters to the 
author of Christianity, not founded on Argument;” two 
sermons on Salvation by Grace; single sermons or tracts, 
on the following subjects, viz. the Funeral of Colonel Gar- 
diner, and of Mr. Norris (the last on Enoch's translation); 
the Deaths of Children; the Care of the Soul ; against Per- 
secution; the Character of a Gospel Minister, at Mr. John- 
ston’s ordination; the Evil of neglecting Souls, at Ketter- 
ing; Charge at Mr. Tozer’s ordination;" ditto at Mr. Jen-* 
ning’s; Fast Sermon at the beginning of the War; Thanks- 
giving, ‘for the Retreat of the Rebels ; Thanksgiving, for the 
Peace ; Letters to Soldiers ; Sermon on Compassion to the 
Sick;’ Account of Mr. StefF’s Life; Funeral Sermon for 
Mr. Shepherd ; Christ’s Invocation; Speech at Mr. New- 
man’s Grave'; Sermon on the Fire at Wellingborough; and 
Principles of Religion, in verse, for the use of children. 
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And I will venture to mention to you two letters to the Pro- 
testants of the United Provinces, just at the ‘crisis of their 
affairs, which were published in French, but never in 
English. Perhaps I never wrote any thing with so much 
effect as the former of them. 

As to works now in hand, the chief, beyond comparisdn, 
is, the three last volumes of the Expositor ; the first copy 
of which is prepared-,- and, should I --die, would probably 
be printed, having been reviewed and corrected by me ; 
though I intend to transcribe it, and hope to have finished 
the fair copy of the first volume, i.e, the fourth of the work," 
by Midsummer; a large collection of Scriptural Hymns; a 
volume of Sacramental Meditations; four dissertations on 
critical subjects, viz. Jewish Proselytes, Sin Offerings, 
Trespass Offerings, and the Cfaerem : besides some little 
pieces; such as, a Letter on Family Prayer, which I am 
just sending to the press ; two sermons on Union among 
Christians, from PhiLii- 1, 2; Sermons on working out our 
Salvation with Fear and Trembling ; and some others, whicbi 
may, perhaps, if I live to dispatch what I have mentioned, 
make two octavos. And it is probable, that, after my 
death,^ there will be published my course of pneumatolo- 
gical, ethical, and theological lectures ; and, perhaps, lec- 
tures on preaching, and the pastoral care- ^ 

Thus, Sir, you have the most particular plan that any maa 
has, of my intended labours for the .press ; and I beseech 
you to pray, that, if the execution of these designs may be 
for the glory of God, and the good of the churdh, it may 
please God to spare my life, and confirm my health, that I 
ma.y be able to finish them ; and that whatever has beea 
done, or may be done, may be crowned with bis blessing, 
on which all depends. To that. Sir, I most cordially i-ecom- 
mend you, in your important sphere; heartily praying 
that God may animate, direct, and succeed you in all your at- 
tempts to promote religion in the large, and, I persuade, 
myself, very happy, society under your care. And S 
conclude with assuring you, that, should Providence ever 
luring you into these parts, your company will be esteemed a 
great favour by, reverend and dear Sir, your affectionate 
though utiworthy brother, and much obliged, humble ser- 
vant, 

P. Doddridge* 


^ This happened at Lisboa, whither he weat for the recovery of his 
health, on the 26th of October, 1751, at the age of 4f9 years, and 4 mouths, 
two years from the date of the above letter* 

O 3 
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I shall always be glad to hear of so kind a friend; but 
hope you will pardon me, if, amidst my various engagements, 
I prove, as I do to the best friends I have in the world, a 
very bad correspondent 


LXXXIV. Letters from Doctors Hildesley, Hales, Leland> and 
Mr. Samuel Richardson. 

Mr. Urban, Chekea, June SO. 

The ready attention with which you inserted in your Ma-^ 
gazine Dr. Doddridge’s letter to Dr. Hildesley, is not unno- 
ticed. ^ My friend Mr. Giberne, no less than myself, feels 
encouraged to add the following, which he reserved from 
amidst many others: and to see them in the list of your per-^ 
manent publication will be a circumstance of satisfaction to 
us both. 

To collect a set of medals, or of ancient portraits, has, at 
times, been the eager pursuit of ingenious and good men. 
What I now forward to you are not unworthy of the like re- 
gard; and to class on the same line a Hildesley, a Richard- 
son, a Hales, and a Leland, is to form a constellation of no 
ordinary lustre. They were all of the benign aspect ; they 
did not live in vain ; they speak forcibly, and from the 
heart; and thus once more exhibit a proof of the oW and 
animating adage : 

Great souls by instinct to each other turn, 

Demand alliance, and in friendship burn* 

The good bishop’s two letters, and the narrative of his last 
illness and decease, seemed too interesting to be omitted. 
Such of these papers as you PJ’ofer, or all of them, if ap- 
proved, are at your service. They are genuine : the ori- 

S inals are here inclosed for your inspection; and I give 
lem to your readers, that, like my relation and myself, diey 
may be at once amused and advantaged. 

Yours, 


Wm. Butler. .. 
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LETTER T. 

Dr, Hildesley to the Miss Ithells. 

Hitchin^ 13 Dec, 11 

NOTHING could excuse the liberty I take of intruding a 
book upon the ladies at the Temple — who^ I doubt not, are 
amply furnished with* choice of the best of every kind — 
but my thorough; persuasion, that what I here presume to 
recommend to their perusal will be quite acceptable to 
them. 

If this be looked upon as a compliment, I can only say, 
it is a just one. It is too sure, that, in this age of variety 
of self-flying engagements, there are not many to be found 
who have a relish for such sublime and spiritual enjoyments 
as these Meditations’' are capable of affording. It gives 
me great pleasure to think how much you will both rejoice 
ill them; and how ready you will be to say, with Dr. Young, 
and some others who admire them, that *^they should never 
be far out of our reach*” 

Were this world and its contents designed for our chief 
end and happiness, right it might seem to be as anxious, 
and solicitous, and eager, as we see the generality of it^ 
votaries are, — ^to obtain and pursue the gratifications pecu- 
liar to our animal frame and mortal cqnaitioin. But, if our 
true and permanent felicity is to be had and sought else- 
where, namely, in a state as different as.- earth is from 
heaven, and time from eternity; if the close of a few more 
revolutions of the same sort of unsatisfying days, months, 
and years, we have already past, will instantly convince iis 
of this difference, when it will avail us little to remember 
what degree or station of life we have filled here^ but what 
w^e have known, and done, of the will of him that placed 
us in it; [then] from these considerations we are naturally 
l^d to think, farther, that, as sure as God is a spirit, the 
joys of heaven must be spiritual; that even our bodies, with 
which we are to arise, are to be spiritualised,— for, flesh 
and blood cannot inherit, cannot partake. Or have any sense 
of, the delights of the kingdom purchased by the blood 
Christ. 

What, then, must needs be the truest wisdom of a ra- 
tional thinking creature, but to provide in earnest' for 
this certain inevitable change ! that it may be, with all ad- 
vantage, to eternity ? But alas I how few are there so. wise 

0 4 
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and so thiniing ! If those I am now writing to are, — as X 
conceive they are, — of the number of the few, I have my 
end in, and shall need no apology for, this address. My 
incapacity, which has of late increased, of being so useful 
to, and conversant with, the family I the most revere of any 
under my charge, has been one inducement to this unusual 
manner of apjdication to them, of which I promise myself 
their candid and favourable acceptance; and subscribe, 
with my earnest prayers for their improvement and perse- 
verance in whatever may tend to their everlasting welfare, 
]Vlr. and the Miss Ithells’ sincerely obedient and obliged 
humble servant, 

M. HaDESLEY. 

The above letter, or perhaps the unknown volume 
referred to, is thus superscribed : 

To , 

my worthy 
and. 

highly-esteemed parishioners, 

I Elizabeth 'S 

Mrs. < and > Itbell, 
t Martha j 
these Meditations 
are humbly presented 
by 

their obedient and faithful pastor, 

M. H. 

LETTER 11. 

Mr, S. Richardson, author of Clarissa, Grandison, and, 
Pamela, to a Lady. 

Madam, London, Jan. lo, 1757. 

I AM very sorry th§t the bishop says “ He dare not call 
me his friend.*’ No one living could value the good Vicar 
of Hitchin more than I did, for the sake of his character, 
before I had the pleas.ore of being visited by him as Bishop 
of Man ; and roost heartily I congratulated in my mind the 
people committed to his charge, on their b&ppiness not 
suffering by their change. 

To myself, in the letters he favoured me with, 1 always 
thought him too condescending, too humble; and is he not 
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in the notice he takes of me in the paper before me? I 
thought myself very happy in meeting, at the same inn at 
Barnet, the good Mr. Hildesley, on his return from Kent. 
Dr. Young dined with me there ; and it was with regret 
that I coaid not engage him to do so too; but he had too 
good reasons to deny me that pleasure. My business lay 
always heavy upon me. I never, in two or three years 
could make a visit to Dr. Young of more than three or four 
days, out and in; but, had I known that the good Vicar of 
Hitchin had formed but half a wish to see me there, I 
would have got Dr. Young (both gentlemen respecting each 
other greatly) to have shewed me the way. 

* I had the favour of a visit, at my house in town, from his 
lordship; and, meeting him afterwards in the street, I knew 
that he was in town preparing for his diocese ; and if I for- 
get not, I was led to hope for another visit before his de- 
parture. But little did I know that his lordship was six whole 
weeks in town, while my business led me so near him; if I 
had, I should have held myself inexcusable not to have 
paid my duty to him in all that time, 

I have a very sincere respect for this worthy prelate. He 
has an amiable aspect, and a cheerfulness xn his manner 
that seemed to me an assurance that all was right within. I 
had interested myself in bis welfare, and should have re- 
joiced in an account of it, in his new settlement. His lord- 
ship is very good to me, in his kind promise not to free 
!me, in future, occasionally, from what he calls his intru- 
sions. ' 'He has not, any where, a more sincere well-wisher, 
I should take it for a favour to be considered by so worthy 
a divine as more than an acquaintance. 

Many happy returns of the season attend your ladyship, 
and all you love, prays, madam, your most faithful and 
obliged servant, 

S. Richardson. 

LETTER III. 

Dr. Stephen Hales* to Bishop Hildesley. 

My good Lord, Teddington^ May 16, 1758. 

I AM much obliged to you for your kind letter of April U, 


* Written at fourscore ! in a clear, but striking handi. ** Blest with so- 
jenity of mind, iknd an excellent constitution, he attained to the age of 84 
years, and died, after a short illness, Jau. 4, n6l.” See Biogr. Diet* in 

vo\^f Syo., 
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for the favourable reception of my book; in wliich I 
hope there are many things of so great benefit to man-r 
kind as \viU hereafter have a considerable influence on the 
a/lairs of the world for the better, especially in relation to 
tliose mighty destroyers, drams; and that, not only of the 
lives, but also of the morals of mankind. With a view to 
wiiich I have sent sixteen of this book, with its first part, to 
several nations of Europe, especially the more northern, as 
far as to Petersburg; and am just going to reprint the first 
part, so much abbreviated as to bind up well with the 
second part in one six-shilling book; principally with a view 
to send two or three hundred of them, at the first opportu- 
nities, to all our colonies in America, from the southern to 
tile most northern. 

As the late occasional partial restraint took its rise from- 
the great scarcity of corn, I cannot forbear looking upon it 
as a great blessing froni him who in the viidst of judgment 
rernanbers mercy; for, the happy event has been the almost 
half curing of the happy drammists. The reason why 
se}f-abuse of every kind seems to be paramount to the 
power of human laws is, that we have lost all discipline in 
church and state, as the late excellent Bishop of London 
observed in his last charge to us clergy in St. Martin’s 
church ; whence he inferred, that the parochial clergy ought 
therefore to exert themselves with the more zeal in their 
parochial duties. 

As to your observation, that I have lived to eighty with- 
out drams, it puts me in mind of an observation of the late 
Bishop Berkeley, viz. that there, was in every district, a 
tough drammist, who was the deviVs dccoy^ to draw others 
in.” 

Upon the whole, the open public testimony that I have 
for thirty years past borne against drams, in eleven different 
books or newspapers, has been matter of greater satisfaction 
to me than if I were assured, that the means I have pro- 
posed to avoid noxious air should occasion the prolonging 
the health and lives of an hundred millions of persons. 

I liave here inclosed a very useful receipt for making 
yeast, which Mr. Pringle, surgeon to the first regiment of 
Guards, gave me, which I published ,in the newspapers the 
beginning of last March, and which is probably in the 
ISbigazines, where I guess you may have seen it. Bui, for 
greater' certainty, I send it, and, with it, what I did not sefe 
till I was cutting the receipt out' of Lloyd’s Chronicle, viz. 

' the query, Whether , it be right for truly serious persons 
. to visit ou Sundays?"’ 
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' As to your queries on the cause of the scurvy; as we are 
wrought out of materials that have a strong tendency to pu- 
trefaction, and as the scurvy is a putrid malady, the princi- 
pal causes of it in ships are the very putrid air and water 
which they there breathe and drinks Another cause is tlie 
long-salted flesh which they eat; which, though it does not 
appear putrid to the taste and smell, yet is just on the bor- 
ders of putrefaction, as appears by the following judicious 
experiment, which Dr, Addington told me he had made, 
viz. he put into a glass of water a piece of salted beef fit to 
boil; and, into alike quantity of water, he put a piece of 
fresh, raw, unsalted beef, when he observed the salted 
beef to stink first; which shews that it was very near a state 
pf putrefaction, though the salt concealed it from the taste 
and smell. And when such salted flesh is, in eating, mixed 
with our drink, and other juices of the body, and withal 
heated in the body, no wonder that it should tend to breed 
the scurvy, which salt from the salt-cellar cures and pre- 
vents. 

. I look on sea air to be very wholesome, unless near muddy 
shores, where the vapours, being putrid, make the air unS 
wholesome, as is evident on some parts of our shore ; but 
"where that shore is sandy, it is constantly healthy. If sea 
were unwholesome, the sea-poit towns would be mos^ 
sickly when the wind blew from the sea; which I never 
heard to be so, * 

. The too great quantity of flesh which we eat in this island 
Js, doubtless, a principal cause of the prevalence of the 
scurvy among us, which is the reason why I always begin 
dinner with plain pudding, to prevent my Jiving on all flesh, 
of which I never eat any at night, but milky spoon-meat, 
which occasions me much, sweet sleep. 

Cold, damp, inclement air, may probably occasion the 
scurvy, by checking too much the* perspirable vapour, 
which has a strong tendency “to putrefaction, and which 
may also be the reason of the cutaneous disorders to which 
the more northern countries are so observed to be subject. 
There is also another reason why they are so subject to th6 
scurvy in very cold northern countries, viz. the shutting 
themselves much up in close rooms, where they breathe 
very putrid air. As a remedy for this, I propose the having 
•small trunks pass up through the roof, with turning copper 
cows at the top, for the most putrid, and therefore lightest, 
air .continually to pass off. ‘ ' 

I guess the strong winds are hurtful to your trees, &c. on 
account of the great quantity of marine salt with the 
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air h impregnated, which is a common case on our sea 
shores. However, I find your climate is in the maiq tem-^ 
perate. 

This is a long letter for me; but my sincere desire to do 
what I guess \\ill be most acceptable to you has urged me 
to lengtuen it. I am, my lord, with the greatest esteem^ 
your lordship’s obliged, humble servant, 

Stephen Hales. 

P.S. I had forgot to mention a thing which I have long 
intended to write to you about, viz. whereas you com^ 
plained that the duty of your large church and congrega-^ 
tion had incommoded your voice; it has been found, by 
the experience of many, that drinking tar- water very much 
deterges and opens the lungs, and thereby gives a “very 
sensibly greater ease in speaking. If you shall think fit to 
try it, you may use the common tar, which is sold in every 
town for the use of farmers; which 1 have known used with 
as good effect as any. 

The Bishop’s [Berkeley] prescription is,^a quart of tar 
stirred six minutes in a gallon of water; but, if there be 
somewhat less tar, it may do as well, especially at first, t^i 
try how it sits on you. 

* You may take about one-fourth of a pint, at four several 
times, at a due distance from meals. It will be a good time 
to begin in fourteen days. You may continue it for six or 
eight weeks, as }ou find necessary. I took it thus in the 
early spring with good effect, and intend to begin again ii\ 
14 days. 

LETTER IV. 

Dr. Leland to Bishop Hildesley. 

My Loed, JDnhlin^ June 27, 1764. 

I HAVE received your most obliging letter of May II, 
together with the three guineas you so generously sent me. 
The expressions of your esteem and regard are very acf 
ceptable to nnie, as they come from a person of your lord'<t 
ship’s real worth and excellent character; though I must, 
confess it humbles me to reflect how much I fmi short of 
what your lordship and others of my, friends are apt to con^ 
ceive of me. I hope, however, J can truly say my intent 
tions were upright; and, if I haVe been in any degree in^ 
strumental to serve the interests of ’religion, to God be all 
the glory* 
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1 am informed that a club of Deists have been busily em- 
ployed in drawing up an answer to some part of my View 
of the Deistical Writers/’ It was designed to be published 
this last spring ; but they have thought proper to defer it. 
Whatever becomes of any attempts of mine, 1 am satisfied 
that our holy religion, as delivered in the scriptures, is esta- •' 
blished on solid and immoveable foundations, which all the 
malice and subtilty of its adversaries shall never be able to 
subvert. But it is a thing I can hardly account for that any 
persons, who would be thought to have a regard for the in- 
terests of virtue, and the good of mankind, should labour, 
with an indefatigable zeal and industry, a|i far as in them, 
lies, to banish Christianity out of the world, and to set men 
loose from the sacred obligations it lays them under. 

I wish your lordship all manner of success in the execu- 
tion of the excellent design you have formed of getting the 
holy scriptures, or some portions of them, rendeied into 
the vulgar tongue of that people whom Providence has put 
under your pastoral care. This is the most likely means 
of leading them into the right knowledge and practice of 
, xeligion. 

That the God of all grace may bless your pious and be- 
nevolent intentions and endeavours for the edification of his 
church, and render you eminently useful in that part of his 
vineyard in which he has placed you, is the sincere and. 
earnest prayer of, my lord, your lordship’s most obedient 
and obliged, humble servant, 

John Lelanh. 


LETTER V. 

Bishop Hildesley to Dr. Scott, his Physician. 

Deak Sib, Bishop's Court, March 27, 1772- 

I AM now come to ask your advice concerning the present 
state of my health : though, at the same time, I am doubt- 
ful of the propriety of inquiring what is to be done with, or 
for, an old man of 73. However, you will permit me to 
tell my story. You must know then that, about three weeks 
since, I was seized with a debility of body ; I say of bod^, 
because I had no particular defect in any limb or joint, 
more than a general weakness, so as to be unable to cany 
myself upright; insomuch as twice to fall from my chair, 
and once from my bed, but without any paralytical symp- 
toms, or the least disorder iu my head. 
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This was my stale for about a fortnight, when I began to 
mend, so as to be left to walk out by myself, which 1 could 
3 Jot do for some daj’s. 

1 hope as the summer rises I shall rise with it; but! 
really began to think I was upon iny last legs. I sleep well, 
and cat a tolerable meal ; I take, &c. &c. and, notwith* 
^landing this alarming circumstance of bodily infirmity, I 
have some thoughts, God willing, of vi^jiting my Sherburn 
demesne about Midsummer, — if nothing extraordinary hap- 
pens to hinder me. 

Some of my friends in England urge me' to go to Bath ; I 
suppose on account of my cholicky disorder : but I imagine 
those waters will not suit me. Tunbridge and Scarborough 
J have found benefit from ; Harrowgate I Imve more fancy 
to ; but those cold springs, at my time, some are utterly 
against; and I am less disposed to them myself, as my old 
scorbutic complaint is in great measure gone. Scarborough 
I have but one objection to; and that is, the intolerably 
steep hill to walk up from the spring* Which of all the 
above-mentioned, I shall be glad of your direction about. 

That I might not disappoint jW of ihe satisfaction of 
your gratuitous act of voluntary friendship, communicated 
through Mr. Wilks, I intend the guinea I put into Mr. 
Dnry’s hands as a compensation for what I now send for; 
and which I hope you will accept from, dear sir, your 
obliged friend, and tliankful humble servant, 

M. SoBoa AND MANi 


A Narrative of iht Bishop's last illness and death. 

IT is remarkable that, for a fortnight before he died, be 
was apparently in better health and spirits than he had 
been for some montlis before. This is what they here cull 
a lightning before death ; for on the very day before he 
was taken ill, Sunday the £9th of November, 177S> he 
performed the whole duty of the day in his chapel, seem- 
ingly wdth much ease and pleasure to himself, as well as to 
the "great satisfaction of all his bearers ; w'eut though his 
domestic duties of devotion in the same maimer ; and, as 
usoal, spoke for an hour in the evening to his servants and 
the family on religious duties and subjects; which was his 
constant custom. 

The next day, Nov. SO, being a holiday, (St* Andrew’s) 
be read the service of the day in his chapel equally well 
and dear as the day before ; but, it being a wet, stormy day. 
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instead of his usual morning’s walk, he took several turns,, 
the length 'of his hall and parlour, for above an hour, talking 
to his sister of" various matters, and about his intended 
journey to Sherburn and London next summer: and, on 
her observing to him, that he would require a judicious, 
servant to attend him, on account of his but indifferent 
state of health at times, he said, any servant would do for 
him ; and that he should have been well enough, had he not 
been plied with too much laudanum in his former illness at 
Ballamore.” 

As he walked to and fro be sometimes took up a Spectator 
that bis sister had been reading, and cast his eye over it for 
a few minutes, and so continued his walk ; then took it up 
again, till he had read it through^. 

. He this day had a neighbouring clergyman to dine with 
him. Dined with a tolerably good appetite; sat conversing 
with him till between three and four o’clock ; rose from his 
chair without much effort; saw his guest to the hall ; and 
returned to the parlour, biu with a tottering hasty kind of 

g ait, which sometimes took him since his former illness. 

hi this his sister begged him to sit down, but he did not; 
asked if Mr. Corbet was gone, for that there were two let- 
ters which might be sent by him, and took them out of his 
case. Mr. Corbet was called, and came in with his sister, 
and found him in his chair. He took no notice of them, but 
aeeraed intent on reading, or looking for something ; on 
which the gentleman went away without the letters. In 
less than two minutes his sister returned, and found he had 
fallen off his chair, but had fast hold of a moulding under 
the window-seat, which he had pulled off in attempting to 
rise. On his sister’s approach he turned round, and, look- 
ing up in her face, said with a smile, Hetty, I cannot 
rise.” How she got him up and seated him in his chair she 
knows not, for they were alone, and she much frightened. 
He had still the two leUers in his hand, which his sister took, 
and sent them after Mr. Corbet to the stables ; still ima- 

f ining this would go off like something of the same kind that 
ad alarmed them about a fortnight before. On one of the 
servants coming in with a petition relative to a suit in the 
'Bishop’s Court, his sister found that be had lost his speech. 


* It a striking circumstance, that the passage read was in Saterdaj-^s 
paper July 26, in vol. VI. written by Addison ; and most pccniiajrly ap* 
-plicabljai X9 the prelate’s character and present state. 
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and the use of one -haiid^ indeed of one side, entireiy. 
But thinking this might rouse his attention, sL*o put' the 
petition into his hand, 'v^hich he read through; and it 
plainly ap[jearcd that he understood it, as he repeatedly af- 
terwards mentioned, though with much difficulty, the pe- 
titioner’s place of abode* He then had the sheet turned, and 
seemed still to read where nothing was written; made some 
sign, by pointing, as if he wanted an almanack, which his 
sister opened to him in December ; and he ran his finger 
forward upon it till about the seventh or eighth day^ 

A letter coming in from Ramsay was read to him ; but he 
took no notice of it, and seeuaea quite insensible of any 
thing; and in this condition he was carried to his bed, 
when Air. Wilks arrived about five the same evening, and 
Br. Scott, being sent for from Douglas, got to Bishop’s 
Court the same night Before the Doctor came, the Bishop 
had got some ^arm claret and currant jelly, and would have 
lus sister take a cup of the same. In the mean time, hia 
stupor and insensibility increasing, all that could be done 
in the medicinal way proved ineffectual He seemed to 
make some attempts to speak times, but hardly any 
thing intelligible. And thus he continued till the Sunday 
night following, December 6, and expired quietly about 
one in the morning of the 7tb^ much and greatly lamented 
by his whole diocese, who have lost in him a most affec- 
tionate and faithful pastor, ever attentive to the spiritual 
and temporal welfare of the people committed to his 
care. 

His zeal and piety in getting the Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testament, together with the book of Commou 
Prayer, printed and published in the Mank$ tongue for, ihd 
use of his diocese, is, above all others, the strongest and 
most lasting proof that can be given of his ardent Jove 
and concern for the good of his spiritual charge. And these 
he carried with him to the grave, and even into the grave, 
as he had by his will directed, that the funeral office and 
sermon should be, all in Mtmks, which was performed ac- 
cordingly. . 

' Dr. nildesley left , a donative of corn to the amount of, 
some four, some five pounds apiece to every parish and 
town m the isle ; three hundred pounds to the Society for 
promoting Christian knowledge, towards a future edition of 
the ^anks Bible, &c. together with some handsome lega- 
cies to fiis relations and particular friends; who, exclusive 
of |his tender evidence of his esteem, will have* reason 
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io remember him with that gratitude and respect which 
were most justly due to so revered and respectable a cha- 
i-acter, 

1794j July, Aug, Sept. 


LXXXV. Dean Swift to Mr. Win<kr. 

Mr. Urban, 

The two following letters, which, it is believed, are not 
to be found in any collection of Swift’s Works, bear un- 
doubted marks of his peculiar turn of thought, and style of 
writing. Although the matter of both be familiar and tri- 
vial, they may serve to throw some new light on the two 
periods of his life to which they relate. Swift was 31 when 
the first was written. The second was addressed to the 
same gentleman, ^fter an interval of 33 years. He was 
then in his 64fh year. The lady h-e alludes to under' the 
name of Eliza was* probably Miss Jane Waring, of Belfast, 
to whom an excellent letter from Swift appears in his 
Works. The Mr. Windar to whom this letter is addressed 
succeeded Swift in the prebend of Kilroot, and w^as grand- 
father of Lord Macartney, whose mother, .Elizabeth, was 
the youngest daughter of Mr. Windar. 

LETTER I. 

For the Rev. Mr. Windar, Prebendary of Kilroot. 

\To $e left at Belfast ^ in the county (f Antrim, L^eland,'^ 

'Moor-Park, Jan. 13, 1698. 

I AM not likely to be so pleased with anj^thing again this 
good while as I was with your letter of December 20th; 
and it has begun to put me into a good opinion of my own 
'merits, or at least my skill at negociation, to find I have so 
quickly - restored a correspondence that I feared was declin- 
ing; as it requires more charms and addreb for. women to 
revive one fainting flame than to kindle a dozen new ones, 
put, I assure you, I was very far from imputing your silence 
to auy bad cause (having never entertained one single ill 
VOL, in. p 
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thought of you in my life,) but to a custom which breaks 
off commerce between abundance of people, after a long 
absence. At first one omits writing for a little while, — and 
then one stays a while longer to consider of excuses, — and 
at last it grows desperate, and one does not write at all. At 
this rate I have served others, and have been served myself. 

I wish 1 had a lexicon by me, to find whether your 
Greek word be spelt and accented right, and am very sorry 
you have made an acutum in ultima^ as if you laid the 
giisatest stress upon the worst part of the word. However, 
I protest against your meaning, or any interpretation you 
shall ever make of that nature out of my letters; if I 
thought you deserved any bitter words, I should either de- 
liver''them plainly, or bold my tongue altogether; for, I 
esteem the custom of conveying one’s resentment by hints, 
or inuendos, to be a sign of malice or fear, or too little sin- 
cerity : but I have told you, coram ct absem^ that you are hi 
yoi^r nature more sensible than you need be; and I find it 
js with reputation as with all other possessions, that those 
who have the greatest portion are most covetous of it. It is 
hard you cannot be satisfied with the esteem of the best 
among your neighbours, but lose your time in regai'ding 
what may be thought of you by one of my privacy and dis- 
tance. J wish you could as easily make my esteem and 
friendship for you to be of any value, as you may be sure 
to command them. 

I should be sorry if you have been at any inconvenience 
in hastening my accompts; and I dare refer you to my let- 
ters, that they will lay the fault upon yourself; for, I think 
I desired, more than once, that you would not make more 
dispatch than stood with your ease, because I was in no haste 
at all 

I desired of you, two or three times, that when you had 
sent me a catalogue of those few books, you would not send 
them to Dublin till you had heard again from me. The 
reason was, that I did believe there were one or two of them 
that might have been useful to you, and one or two more 
that were not worth their carriage. Of the latter sort were 
an old musty Horace and Joley’s book. Of the former 
were Reynold’s Work; Collection of Sermons, id quarto; 
Stillingfleet’s Grounds, &c.aad the folio paper book, very 
good for sermons, or a receipt book for yotir wife, to keep 
accounts of mutton, raisins, &c. The Sceptis Scientifica 
is not mine, but old Mr. Dobbes’s; and I wish it w^ere re- 
sloredi He has Temple’s. Miscellanea instead of it, which 
is a good book, worth your reading. If Sceptis Scientific^ 
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comes to me, I will burn it for a fustian piece of abominabJe 
curious virtuoso stuff. The books missing are few and in- 
considerable, not worth troubling any body about. I hope 
this will come to your hands before you have sent your 
cargo, that you may keep those books you mention; and 
desire you will write my name and is dono before them in 
large letters. I desire my humble service to Mrs. Windar, 
and that you will let her know I shall pay a visit at Car- 
money some day or other, how little soever any of you 
may think of it; but I will, as you desire, excuse you the 
delivery of my complicnents to poor H. Clements, and hope 
you will have much better fortune than poor Mr. Davis, who 
Las left a family that is like to find a cruel want of him. Pray 
let me hear that you grow f ery rich, and begin to make 
purchases. 1 never heard that H. Clements was dead ; I 
was at his mayoral feast. Has he been mayor since, or did 
he die then, and every body forget to send rne word of it? 

These sermons you have thought fit to transcribe will 
utterly disgrace you, unless you have so much credit that 
whatever comes from you will pass. They were what I was 
firmly resolved to burn, and especially some of them; the 
idlest, trifling stuff that ever was writ, calculated for a 

church without company, or a roof like our at 

Oxford. They will be a perfect lampoon upon me, when- 
ever you look on them and remember they are mine. 

I remember those letters to Eliza; they were writ in my 
youth. You might have sealed them up, and nobody of my 
friends would have opened them. Pray bum them. 

There were parcels of other papers that I would not have 
lost, and I hope you have packed them up, so that they may 
come to me. Some of them were abstracts and collections 
from reading. 

. You mention a dangerous rival for an absent lover. But 
I must take my fortune. Jf the report proceeds, pray in- 
form me; and, when you have leisure ana humour, give me 
the pleasure of a letter from you : and, though you are a 
man full of fastenings to the world, yet endeavour to con- 
tinue a friendship in absence ; for, who knows but Fate may 
jumble us together again ; and I believe, had I been 

of your neighbourhood, I should not have been so 

unsatisfied with the region I was planted in. 

I am, and will be ever, entirely yours, &c, 

J. SwiPT, 


1^2 
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Pray let me know sobetbing of my debt being paid to 

Taiiorj the inn-keeper of I have forgot 

the name of the tovvu — between Dromore and Newry, 

LETTER IL 

To the Rev, Mr. Windar, at Belfast. 

Sir, Dublin, Feb. 19, 1731-2, 

I HAD the favour of yours of the 6th instant. I have 
been above a fortnight confined by an accidental strain, and 
can neither ride nor walk, nor easily write, else you should 
luave heard from me sooner. I am heartily sorry for your 
disorder, and am the more sensible by those 1 have myself, 
though not of the same kind, but a constant disposition to, 
giddiness, winch I fear my present confinement, with the. 
want of exercise, will increase. I am afraid you could not 
light upon a more unqualified man* to serve ^/ou or my 
nearest friends, in any manner, with people m power: for, 

1 have the misfortune to be hot only under the particular 
displeasure both of the king and queen, as every body 
knows, but likewise every person, oolh in England and 
Ireland, who is well with the court, and can do me good or 
hurt And although this and the two last lieutenants were 
of my old acquaintance, yet I never could prevail with any 
of tllem to give a living to a sober grave clergyman, who 
jnarried niy near relation, and has been long in the church, 
so that he still is my curate ; and 1 reckon this present go- 
rbrnor will do like the rest. I believe there is not any per- 
son you see froni this town who does not know that tny situ- 
ation is as I describe. If you, or your son, were in favour 
with any bishop or parson, perhaps it might be contrived to 
liave them put in mind, or solicited ; but 1 mh no w*tiy proper 
to be the first mover, because there is not one spiritual or 
temporal lord in Ireland whom I visit, or by whom I am 
visited, but am as mere a monk as py in Spain; and there is 
not a clergyman on the top of a mduutaiu who so little con- 
verses with mankind, or is so little regarded by * them, on 
any other account except shewing malice-. All this I bear 
as well as I can; eat my morsel alone, like a king; aud con- 
slanlly at home, when, I am not riding, or walking, which I 
do^often, and always alone. 

I give you this picture ofi myself, out of old friendsiup; 
whence you may judge what share of spirits and mirth are 
now left me; ypt I cannot read at night, and am therefore 



forced to scribble something, whereof nine things in ten 
are burned next morning. Forgive this tediousuess in the 
pen, which 1 acquire by the want of spending it in talk. 
jAnd believe me to be, with true esteem and friendship, 
your most obedient, humbie servant, &c. 

1794, [No signature.] 


LXXXVL The Rev, Bean Tillotson, afterwards Archbishop of 
Canterbury, to Mr. Nicholas Hunt, of that City, labouring 
under a Cancer, of which he died A.I>, 1087. 


Sir, 

1 AM sorry to understand by Mr. Jaiieway’s letter that your 
distemper grows upon yon, and that you seem to decline so 
fast. I am very .sensible how much easier it is to give ad- 
vice against trouble in the case of another, than to take it 
in our own. 

. It hath pleased God to exercise me with a very sore 
trial in the loss of inv dear and only child; in which I do 
perfectly submit to iiis good pleasure; 6nnly believing 
tliat he does, always, that >vliich is best; and yet, though 
Beason be satisfied, our passions ;are not so soon appeased ; 
and, when Nature hath received a wound, time must be 
allowed for the healing of it. 

. rSince that, God batli thought fit to give me a nearer sum- 
ijaons, and a closer warning of iiiy own mortality, in the 
danger of an apoplexy; which yet, I thank God for it, hath 
occasioned no veiy melancholy refiectioas. But this, per- 
haps, is more owing to natural temper than philosophy and 
\vise considerations. 

Your case. very different, who are of a temper naturally 
melancholy, and under a distemper apt to increase it: for 
both which gi'cat allowances ought to lie made. And yet, 
methinks, both Reason and Religion do offer us consiVler-* 
ations of that solidity and strength as may very well support 
our spirits under ail frailties and infirmities of the tlesh. 
Such as these : that Gpd is perfect love and goodness; that 
we are not only his creatures, but also his children, and are 
as dear to him as to ourselves; that .he doth not afect wil- 
lingly nor grieve the children of men; and that all evils of 
affliction are intended for the cure and prevention of the 
greater evils of sin and punishment: and, therefore, we 
ought not only to submit to them with patience, as being 
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deseired by us, but to receive them ^vith tbankfuiness, as 
being designed by him to do us that good, and to bring us 
to that sense of him, and of ourselves, w'hich perhaps no- 
thing else would have done; that the sufferings of this 
present life are but slight and short compared with those 
extreme and endless miseries which we have deserved, and 
with those exceeding weights of glory which we hope 
for in the other world. If we be careful to make the 
best preparation for death and eternity, whatever brings 
us nearer to our end brings us nearer to our happiness : 
and, how rugged soever the way, the comfort is, that it 
leads to our Father’s house, where we shall want nothjng 
that we can wish for. 

Now we labour under a dangerous distemper that threaU 
ens our life, what would we not be contented to bear in 
order to a perfect recovery, could we be but assured of it ? 
And should w^e not be willing to endure much more in order 
to happiness and that eternal life, which God, who cannot 
lie, hath promised ? 

Nature, I know, is fond of life, and apt to be still linger-^ 
ing after a long continuance here; and yet, long life, wdth 
the usual burthens and infirmities of it, is seldom desirable. 
It is but the same thing over again, or worse ; so many more 
nights and days, summers and w'iniers; a repetition of the 
same pleasures, but with less pleasure and relish every day 
is turned off; the same and greater pain and trouble, but 
with less strength and patience to bear them. 

These and the like considerations I use to entertain my-# 
seif withal ; not only with content but with comfort, though 
with great inequality of temper at several times, and wnth 
much mixture of human frailties, which will always stick to 
us whilst we are in this world. However, by this kind of 
thoughts, death seems more familiar to us; and we shall be 
able, by degrees, to bring our minds close up to it without 
starting at it 

The greatest tenderness I find in myself is in regard to 
some relations, especially the dearest and constant compa- 
nion of my life ; which, I must confess, doth very sensibly 
touch me. But when 1 consider — and so, I hope, will they 
also— that separation will be but a very little while; and, 
though I shall leave them in a bad world, yet under the 
cate of a good God, who can be more and better to them 
than ^11 other relations, and will be certainly so to all them 
that love him, and hope in his mercy ; I shall not need to 
you what to do, and what use to make of this time of 
your visitation. 
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X have reason to believe you have be;en careful, in the. 
time of your health, to prepare for the evil day ; and have 
been conversant in those books which give the best direci*,^ 
tions to this purpose ; and have not, as too many do, put 
off the greatest work of 3'our life to the end of it: and 
then you have nothing left but, as well as you can, under 
your present weakness and pain, to review all the errors and 
miscarriages of your life ; and earnestly to beg God’s pardon 
and forgiveness of them, for His sake who is the propitia- 
tion for our sins. 

Comfort yourself in the goodness and promises of God, 
and the hope of that happiness into which you are ready to 
enter : and, in the mean time, exercise faith and patience 
for a little while, and be of good courage, since you see 
land. The storm you are in will soon be over, and then it 
will be as if it had never been; or, rather, the remem- 
brance of it will be a pleasure. 

I do not use to write such long letters ; but that I do 
heartily compassionate your case, and should be glad if I 
could suggest any thing that might help to mitigate your 
trouble, and make the sharp and rugged way, through which 
you are to pass into a better world, a little more smooth and 
easy. I pray God fit us both for that great change which 
we must one day undergo ; and, if we be in any good mea- 
sure fit, sooner or later makes no gteat difference. I com- 
mend you to the good Father of Mercies and God of all 
Consolation, beseeching Him to increase your faith and pa- 
tience, and to stand by you in your last and great conflict; 
that, when you walk through the valley of the shadow of 
death, you may fear no evil ; and, when your heart fails you, 
and your strength fails, you may find Him the strength of 
your heart, and your portion for ever! 

Farewell, my good friend ; and, whilst we are here, let 
us pray one for another, that we may have a joyful meeting, 
in the other world. So I rest your truly affectionate friend 
and servant, ^ 

1795, JpiL John Tiulotson. 


LXXXVIL Lewis Morris, Esq. to bis Brother, William Morris, 
Comptroller of the Customs, Holyhead, on Mine-knockers. 


pZA % Brother, Oct. 14, 1754. 

PSAT let me knp\y the truth, of the report, that^Ha^ 
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Llwyd (Hugh Lloyd) throws sticks at Newhaven; pray in- 
quire closely into the affair : I do not think it impossible 
but the aerial part of such a fellow may be condemned tpact 
like a fool who so long acted the knave. I have heard it 
affirmed by .very sober men in Merionethshirej that Mr. 
Wynne, of Ystumllyn, can do some surprising things, which 
we* call supermturaX by producing the appearances of dis- 
tant persons ; not that they are, perhaps, really above 7iatuTe^ 
but that they are done by some means that are not com- 
monly known, or that can be accounted for ; as electricity 
and magnetism are secrets of that kind, though really na- 
tural. Be so good as to let me know the common opinion 
of fseople in your parts about Mr. Wynne, and whether he 
really performed those things before sober, sensible, se- 
date men. lam not over credulous about those things; 
and scepticism is madness; for, we really know (in general) 
very little or nothing in comparison to what is to be known., 
The great Lord Bacon owns it; and that temper of mind- in 
him brought him to inquire into the ^epth of Nature be- 
yond any man that was born before him. People who knew 
very little of arts or sciences, or the powers of Nature 
(which, in other words, are the powers of the Author of Na- 
ture), being full of conceit of their own abilities and know- 
ledge, will laugh at us Cardiganshire miners, who maintain 
the existence oL knockers in mines, a kind of good natured 
impalpable people, but to be seen and heaixl, and who seem 
to us to work in the mines ; that is to say, they are types, or 
forerunners of working in mines, as dreams are of some ac- 
cidents which bappien to us. The barometer falls before 
raiii and storms. If we did not know the construction of it, 
•we should call it -a kind of a dream that foretels rain but 
we know it is Natural, and produced by natural means com- 
prehended by Us. Now how are we sure, or any body sure, 
out th^t our dreams are produced by the same kind of na- 
tural-means? There is some faint resemblance of this in the 
sense of hearing; the bird is killed before we hear the re-** 
port of 'tbe gun^ However this is, I must speak well of these 
ktiockers, for they have actually stood my very good friends, 
whether they are aerial beings called spirits, or whether they 
are a people made of matter not to be felt by our gross bo-» 
dies, as air and fire «ind the like. Before the di^overy of 
mine, these little pepple (a$ we call t^em 
here) worked hard there day and night; and there are 
abua^^inqe of honest sober people who hUve heard them, and 
some persons who have no notion of them or of mines either; 
Mi afterlife tike g^e^at ore, they were heard na 
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more. Wben I began at Llwyn Llwyd, they worked so fresh 
there for a considerable time, that they even frightened some 
young workmen out of the work. This was when we were 
driving levels, and befoYe we had got any^ ore; but, when we 
came to the ore, then they gave over, and I heard no more 
talk of them. Our old miners are no more concerned at 
hearing them blastings boring holes, landing deads^ &c. than 
if they were some of their own people; and a single miner 
will stay in the work, in the dead of night, without any man 
near hiih, and never think of any fear or harm that they will 
do him ; for they have a notion that the knockers are of 
their own tribe and profession, and are aharmless people, who 
mean well. Three or four miners together shall hear them 
sometimes ; but, if the miners stop to take notice of them, 
the knockers will also stop ; but, let the miners go on at their 
own work, suppose it is boring, ' knockers will go on as 
brisk as can be in landing, blasting, or beating down the 
loose; and they were always heard a little way from them 
before they came to ore. These are odd assertions, but they 
are certainly facts, though we cannot and do not pretend to 
account for them. We have now very good ore at Lhvya 
Llwyd, where the knockei^ were heard to work, but have now 
yielded up the place, and are no more beard. Let who will 
laugh, we have the Neatest' re^ison to rejoice, and thank the 
knockers, or rather God, who sends us these notices# 

^ This topic would take vtp a volume to handle pro-» 
perly ; and I wish an able hand would take task upon him 
to discuss the point, perhaps some extraordinary light into 
Nature might be struck out of it. The word snpermtural, 
used among us, is nonsense ; there is nothing supernatural ; 
for, the degrees of all beings, from the vegetative life to the 
archangel, are natural, real, absolute creatures, made^ by 
GodY own hand ; and all their actions, motions, and quali-^ 
ties, are natural. Doth not the fire burn a stick into ash^s 
as natural as the air or water dissolves salt; and yet fire, when 
out of action, is invisible and impalpable ; but where is the 
home or country of fire ? Where also is the home and coun-^ 
try of knockers ? I am, dear brother, yours affectionately, 

1795, Juh/^ tewis Moeeis# 
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LXXZVIII. Br. Young to the Rev. Thomas Newcombc. 
Mil. Urban, 

The following excellent letter of the great Dr. Young, 
will doubtless be an acceptable present to your readers. It 
is probably one of the last lie ever wrote. 

E. H* 

To the Eev. Mr. Tfaos. Newcombe, at Hackney, near 
Lopdon. 

My Deak old Friend, Welwyn^ Kov. 25, 1762. 

AND now my only dear old friend, for your name-sake 
Colborn is dead ; he died last winter of a cold, caught by 
officiating on the Fast-day ; he has left one daughter, I be- 
lieve, in pretty good circumstances; for a friend of his, some 
time ago, settled upon her twenty pounds a year; and be, 
no doubt, has left her something considerable himself. 

I am pleased with the stanzas you sent me ; there is no- 
thing in them of eighty-seven; and if you have been as 
young, in your attempt on the Death of Abel, it will do 
you credit. That work I have read, and think it deserves 
the reception it has met withal 1. 

The libel you mention, I have not seen : but I have 
seen numberless papers, which shew that our body politic is 
far from being in perfect health. As for my own health, I 
do not love to complain ; but one particular I must tell you, 
that my sight is so far gone, as to lay me under the necesrity 
of bon'owing a hand to write this. God grant me grace 
under this darkness, to see more clearly things invisible and 
eternal, those great things, which you and I must soon be ac- 
quainted with; and why not rejoice at it? There is not a 
day of my long life that I desire to repeat ; and at fourscore 
k IS all labour and sorrow. What then have we to do? But 
one thing remains, and in that one, blessed be God, by his 
assistance we are sure of success. Let nothing, therefore, 
lie heavy on your heart ; let us rely on him who has done so 
great-thmgs for us ; that lover of souls, that hearer of prayers, 
whenever they come from the heart ; and sure rewarder of 
all those who love him, and put their trust in his mercy# 

Let us not be discontented with this world ; that is bad, 
but it is still worse to be satisfied with it, so satisfied, as not 
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to be very anxious for something more. My love and best 
wishes attend you both, and, 

1 am, 

My good old friend. 

Sincerely yours, 

£. IfotJNG. .. 

P. S, I am persuaded that you are mistaken as to your 
age. You write yourself 87, which cannot be the case ; for 
I always thought myself older than you, and I want consi- 
derably of that age. If it is worth your while, satisfy me 
to this particular.” 

1797, Feb, 


LXXXIX, Letter of John Locke. 

Mr. Urban, 

The following letter of the great and good Mr. Locke, 15 
in the possession of Mrs. Frances Bridger, of Fowlers, in 
Hawkherst, Kent, a lineal descendant of John Alford, Esq. 
son of Sir Edward Alford, Knt, of OfEngton Place, near 
^rundel, Sussex, to whom it was addressed. 


Sir, Ch. Ch, 12^ Jim, 66. 

1 HzlVE not yet quite parted with you ; and though you 
have put off your gowne, you are not yet got beyond my 
affection or concernment for you. ’Tis true you are now 
past masters' and tutors, and it is now therefore that you 
ought to have the greater care o^yourself; since those 
mistakes, or miscarriages, which ’^Vetofore would have been 
charged upon them, will,.^^, if any, light wholly upon 
you, and you yoursjJ>ifiust be accountable for ail your 
actions; nor wiil^n^onger any one else share in the pVaise 
or censure tlxSy may deserve. ’Twill be time, therefore, 
that you now begin to think yourself a man, and necessary 
that you take the courage of one. I mean not sucii a courage 
as may name you one of those daring gallants that stick at 
nothing; but a courage -that may defend and^ secure your 
• virtue and religion ; for, in the world you are now looking 
» into, you will ffnd perhaps more onsets made upon your in- 
nocence than you can imagine ; and there are more dan- 
gerous thieves than those that lay wait for your purse^ 
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who will endeavour to rob you of that virtue which they 
care not for themselves. I could wish you that happy ness 
as nev^er to fait into such company.^ But I consider you are 
to live in the world ; and, whilst either the service of your 
countr3% or your own businesse, makes your conversation 
with ineii necessary, perhaps this caution will be needful. 
But jrou may withhold your heart where you cannot deny 
your company; and you may allow those j^our civility, who 

} }ossibly will not deserve 3^our aflection. I think it need- 
esse and impertinent to dissuade you from vices I never ob- 
served you inclined to. I write this to strengthen your re- 
solutions, not to give you new ones. But let not the im-s 
portunities or examples of others prevail against the dic- 
tates of your own reason and education. I do not in this 
advise you to be either a mumbe or morose; to avoid com- 
pany, or not enjoy it. One may certainly with innocence 
use all the enjoy meuts. of. life,: and J have beene always of 
opinion, that a virtuous life is best disposed to be the most 
pleasant. For, certainly, amidst the troijbles and vauitys of 
this world, there are but two things that bring a reall satis- 
faction v/ith them, that is, virtue and knowledge. What 
progress you have made in the latter, j’ou will doe well not 
^ to lose. Your spare hours from devotion, businesse, or re- 
^ creation (for that too I can allow, where employment, not 
idlenesse, gives a title to it), will be well bestovred in re- 
viewing or improving }^onr IJniversity notions; and if at 
this distance I could afford your studies any direction or as- 
sistance, I should be glad, and you need only let me know 
it. Though your ancestors have* left you a coadition above 
the ordinary 2;^nk, yet it's yourself alone that can advance 
yourself to it :^for it’s not either your going upon two legs, 
or liveing in a great house, or possessing many acres, that 
gives one advantage over beasts or other men ; but the being 
wiser and better. I speak not this to make you carelesae 
of your estate; for, though riches be not virtue, it’s a great 
instrument of it, wherein lyes a great part of the usefull- 
hesse and comfort of life. In the right management of this 
lyes a great part of prudence, and about money is the great 
mistake of men; whilst they are either too corkm^Sf or 
too carelesse of it. If you" throw it away idlely, you lose 
^your great support, and best friend. If you bugge it too 
closely, you Jose it and yourself too. To be thought pru- 
dent and liberail, provident and good-natured, are tldnga 
worth your endeavour to obtain, which perhaps you will 
better doe, by avoiding the occasions of e^cpeuses than by 
i frugail Uiimng the^ wheu pccasm -bath made them 
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necessary. But I forget you are neere your lady mother 
whilst I give you these advices, and doe not observe that 
what I meant for a letter begins to grow into a treatise. 
Those many particulars that here is not roome for, I send 
you to seeke in the writings of learned and sage authors. 
Let me give you by them those counselis I cannot now. 
They will direct you, as well as I wish you, and I doe truly 
wish you well. You will therefore pardon me for thus once 
playing the tutor, since I shall hereafter always be. 

Sir, your faithful friend and servant, 

1797, Fth . John Locke.’’ 


XC. From John Evelyn, on the Culture and 
Eoglish Tongue. 


Mr. Urban, 

Inclosed you receive an original letter from John Eve- 
Jyn, Esq. the celebrated author of Sylva,” to a Fellow of 
the Royal Society. 

T.A. 

Sir, Sayes Courts Jan, 28. 

ON contemplation of your laudable designe of reviving 
the committee formerly appointed by the R. S. to consider 
of the culture and improvement of the English tongCe; I' 
here, to make good my promise, send you what sugges- 
tions I had once prepared in order to it; and, if you could 
engage my Lord Arlington, and the politer greate men to 
favour it, they would easily obtaiae of his Majesty some - 
conveaiency of meeting in the Court itself ; which might 
not only prove an ornament to it, but render it a profitable 
diversion, perhaps emulous of the stage, not to say the pul- 
pit, and, by degrees, introduce likewise a greater kindness 
towards the R. Society in general, as to their philosophical 
concerns, and place it beyond the power of that envy and 
detraction, under which it has so long laboured, for want of 
those influences, and its being better understood. But of 
these topics — upon some oilier occasion. I proceed to the 
subject in hand. And, first, 

" 1 conceive the reason both of additions to, and the rcr- 
the English language (as of most other tongues,) 
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has proceeded from the same causes; namely, from mcio-- 
Ties, plantations or colonies^ frontiers^ staples of commerce^ 
pedantry of schules^ affectation of iravdknf translations^ 
fancy ^ and style of court y veniility and mincing of cittSy puU 
pitSy theatres, the bar, and from shops, &c. 

The parts affected with it we find to be the accent, an- 
nahgie, direct mterpretation, tropes, 2 )hraseS) and the like. I 
should, therefore, humbly pj'opose, 1. that there might first 
be compil’d a grammar for the precepts, Tirhich, (as it did the 
Roman, when Crates transferred the art to Rome, follow’d 
by Diomedes, Priscian, and others, who undertook it) might 
only insist on the rules, the sole and adequate meanes to 
render it a learned, as well as learnable, tongue. 

2. That, with this, a more certain orthography were in- 
troduced, as by leaving out superfluous letters, &c. such as 
(o) in w6emen,pe6ple ; (u) in honour ; (a) in reproach ; (ugh) 
in though, &c. 

5. That there might be excogitated some new periods 
and accents, besides such as our grammarians, and critics use, 
to assist, inspirit, and fnodifie the pro7iunciation of sentences, 
and to stand as marks before hand, how the voice and tone 
is to be govern’d in reading or reciting, and for varying the 
tune of the Doice as the subject is affected. ThiVwould be of 
great use in the reading or pronouncing of verses, and of no 
small importance to the stage, the pulpit, and the barr, 

4. To this might follow a lexicon, or collection of all the 
pure and gejiiiinc English words by themselves ; then, those 
that are derivative from others, with their prime, certain, 
and natural, signification ; then the symbolical ; so as no in- 
novation might be used or favour’d, at least, till there should 
arise some necessity of providing a new edition, and of am- 
plifying the old upon mature advice. 

5. That, in order to this, some were appointed to col- 
lect all the technical words, especially tliose of the more 
generous and liberal employments, as the author of the ’ 
** Essaies des Merveilles de Isature, ct des plus nobles Arti- 

^cesf has don for the French ; Francis Junius, and others, 
have endeavoured for the Laline; and as Mr. Philips has 
lately attempted in his English dictionary, 'and an ingenious 
divine (a friend of mine) is about upon the above-men- 
tion’d Essaies des Merveilles, See. But this must be 
glean’d from shops, not books. 

6. That things difficult to be translated or €Xpress*d, and 
such as are, as it were, incoirCetmtrable one to another, as de- 
terminations of weights and measurs, comes, honors, national- 
habits, armes, dishes, drinks, municipal constitutions of courts. 
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eld and abrogated costomesy &c. were better interpreted than 
as yet we find them in dictiojiariesy and noted in the lexicon* 

7. That a full catalogue of exotic words^ such as are 
minted by our logo-^dedaliy were exhibited; and that it were 
resolved on what should be sufficient to render them cur^ 
rent^ nt civitate donentur ; since, without restraining that 
same mdomitam mmndi •cerborum licentiam^ it will in time 
^uite disguise the language* There are some elegant words 
introduced by phy sit ians^ chiefly, and philosophers, worthy to 
be retained ; others it may be fitter to be abrogated, since 
there ought to be a law as well as a liberty^ in this particu- 
lar, to allay the itch of being the author of a new, but ubor- 
the, zoord* And in this choyce there would be some re- 
guard to the well sounding and more harmonious, and such 
as are numerous, and apt to fall gracefully into their cadences 
and periods, and so recommend themselves at the very first 
sight, as it were. Others, which {like false stones) will 
neveif^/iiwifjor give lustiir, in what ever way they be placed; 
but embase the rest. And here, I observe, that such as have 
convers’d loyig in iinhersities, do greatly affect words 
and expressions, no where in credit besides, as may be 
noted in Cleaveland’s Poems for Cambridg; and there are 
also some Oxford words us’d by others, as I might instance 
if needful!. 

8 . Previous to this enquiry would be, what particular 
dialects, idioms, and proverbs, were in use in every several 
county of England; for the words of the present being 
properly the vernacula or classic rather, especial reguard is 
to be had of them, and this consideration admits of infinite 
improvements, though Mr. Ray has lately’ published a good 
specimen for the references; and our new etymologiconjmyxch 
adorn’d this desiderat. Chaucer, Leland, and especially shme 
of our aiitienter Saxon writers, have ^ome words and expres- 
sions of greater comprehension, and not to be contemn’d 
were we not exceedingly given sometimes to change for the 
worse, 

9. Happly it were not amiss that we bad a better col- 
lection (than is in the Schole of Compliments, Helpe io Dis^ 
course, and other ridiculous books) of the most quamt and 
courtly expressions, by way of Floiikgium, Copia, or phrases, 
distinct from the province, and yet tui^affectcd; for, we are 
infinitely to seek, in our civil addresses, excuses, and formes 
upon suddaine and unpremeditated (though ordinary) ew- 
emnters, &c. in which the French, Italians, and Spatlyards, 
have a kind of natural grace and talent, which furnishes the 
coaversi^tion, and renders it veay agreeable. Here then 
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may come In synanimcs, homonymias^ &c, and for the more 
iiselull periods in writing and expression of things difficulty 
the varieties and changes you suggested tlie other day, 
which would be of wonderful use. 

10. And since there is likewise a manifest rotation and 
circling of xmrds^ which go in and out like the inode^ and 
fashion (and are for the time asgreate tyrants,) bookes would 
be consulted for the redntiion of some of the old words and 
expressions, had formerfy in deliciis; for, om language is in 
many places sterile and barren by reason of this depopulation 
(asf may name it,) and therefore such fields should be new 
cultivated and enriched, either with the former (if more sig- 
' nijicant) or some other: for example, we have hardly any 
word that does so fully expresse the French clinquant, naweti^ 
enniiy, concert, chicanerie, consume, emotion, defer, effort, &c. 
Italian garbato, svelto, bizarro, &c. Let iis therefore (as the 
liomans did the Greeks) make as many of these do homage 
as are like to prove good citizens; but concerning this, 
i have sayd something in article 8. 

Something might likewise be well translated out of the 
hest orators and poets, Greek and Latin, and even out of the 
modern languages ; that so o. judgment might be made con- 
cerning the elegancy of the style; and so a laudable and un^ 
affected imitation ot* the best (by way of prolusion) recom- 
mended to writers. I am persuaded, if these particulars 
/Were well cultivated, and that a collection of ingenious per- 
sons did make it a serious business, as the French and Ita- 
lians have don, under the auspices of Cardinal Richelieu, our 
language might in a short time reach to the noblest heights, 
and equally obtaiue amongst our more spreading neighbours. 

But first. Sir, there must be a stock of reputation gained 
by some public writings and compositions of the members of 
such an assembly, or the king must command and favour it, 
that maliceous men do not put it out of countenance, by 
calling them comedianti, and fopps (as you know, who has 
don;) that so they may not think it a dishonour to submit to 
the test, and regnard them as Judges and competient appro^ 
bators. 

Thus far were that woftby designe of y.ours advanced, 

I conceive a very small matter would dispatch the art of rAe- 
toric^ which the "trench proposed as one of the things 
they recommended to their famous. academitians. 

' To give'a tast what might possibly be don by the only 
RSsistance*of the English and some neighbour tongues, I did 
(not long since) at the request of my Lord Howard of Nor-- 
/o/i, and which might happly gratifie soine ^trygreate persons 
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that have excellent understandings (but who it is tiot neces-* 
sary should undergo the pedantry and tyraiiiiie of letters 
and deep erudition,) write an essay ^ how far a man might bt^ 
come learned by the only assistance of the modem languages^ 
and which few of our grease men but understand. 

But this was meeriy for his private use, and to obey bis 
pleasure; and though I could br&vely defend the designe, 
yet our malicious pedants would laugh at it It would passe 
acceptably in any nation but onrs. 

I nave also selected some English letters, &c.and written 
a tragy^comedy, which are all impertinences not to have been 
named to any but a very obliging and friendly intimate, and 
since I penned them, as the orator says, 

Non tarn perficiendi spe, quam experiundi voluptatCn 
Your most faithful! servant, 

J. Evelyn*. 

Sir, pardon my ill character, and other defects : I am 
heartily weary and half blind, having this, day written the 
whole packet which I now send you {containing 17 pages 
fol.) besides other worke.” 

1797j March 


XCL From the Eev. Thomas Seward. 


Mr. Urban, 

!NO apology will be necessary to youT learned readers for 
the insertion of the following original and truly-classical 
epistle. 

Alumnus. 

^^Viro reverendo doctissimoque Andreae Mario Chappo, 
S.T.P. &c. salutem plurimatn dicit Thomas Seward> 

A. M. canon icus Lichfeldensis. 

Epistola tua, vir doctissime, jamdudum erratica, ad me 
tandem delata est, septuagenarium, et segrum, inhabilem- 
que sane ad explendum animum tuum, qui in antiqnitatibus 
perscrutundis inexpertus et rudis sum, et Latine loqui vel 
scribere diu desuetus. Sed cum coenobiom Coventreiise 
cum monachis ejus oUm dissolutum est etobmtum,a5desque 
VOL. HI. g 
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eoxim, et paljatium episcopale, et ruinaa ipsa omnes peri- 
erunt, vix operse pretium videtur te^ el tua splendidiora 
studia, obscuroriun yironim noaiiiiibus solis dctinere; prae- 
sertiiu, cum vix liber, nediiin brevis epistola^ ad responden- 
dum qnastionibus tuis sufficiat. Historiain autem eccicsia- 
yum burum concathedralium breviter perstringam. In 
Saxonum Heptarchia, amplissimmn erat et ditissimum reg- 
pum Merciae. Os wins autem North umbrise rex hoc sub- 
egit^ et ex lenebris hyperboreis ad Christianam fidem rede- 
mit. Hie ecclesiam Lichfeldiae erexit circa annum 657^ 
qusB fere omues mediterraneas Angliae partes in ditione 
episcopal! teuebat Episcopns enim quamplurimos sacer- 
doles laborum participes secum habuitj, qui vicatim et vicisr 
sim inissi ambirent regnum, nondum enim in parochiis divi- 
suin full. Anno 800 rex Mercise Offa fuit, qui aut collap- 
sam reataurabat, aut parvam ampliavit ecclesiam Lichfel- 
densem adeo ut fuiidator alter interduin vocjiretur. Hie a 
Papa Hadriano iinpetravit, ut Lichfeldire sedes archiepisco- 
palis beret., Adulphus. consecratus est, qui re^it proyiii- 
ciaui annos sex et trigin^. lllo defuncto, nulH successorum 
paHiimi arcbiepiscopaie concessum est. Post longam epis- 
coporinri seriem, anno millesimo sexagesimo sexto fuudatum 
est coenobium Coventrense per Leofricum^ comitem Mercia? 
potentissimum ditissiinumque^ atavis forsun regibus Morciae 
editum : sed Heptarchia tunc dissoliita, in liiuun regnum 
Saxoiniui oecidentalium redacta Aut, Major autem hoiios con- 
j*jgi eJusGodivte attribuitiir^ pulcherrimae, caslisshna;, et mo- 
nachoruni ordinibus devotissimm. Ilia importune conjugern 
dill solicitaverafc ut cmnobium hoc fundaret, ct nundi'narum 
veetigalia civibus donaret. Cui joculariter ille, Hac lege 
nbi astringo fidem, ut faciam id quod petis, cum tu, inea 
auavissima, per compita publica Coventrim nucla equilave- 
ris.’' 111a, tanlum religio potuit, assentitur ; et solutis cri- 
Tiibiis perlongis adumbrata^ et quasi vestita, civibusque om- 
uibiis interdictis fenestras appropinquare, iter iniit. Unus 
Artteon, comitissce stabulanus, ausus est mandatum vio- 
iare. Comitissm equus, fautorem suurn per lenestram cer- 
nens, himiitum lollit, et nebuloncm prodit; enjus effigies 
ligneaper fenestram peruntiqua? doinus, (cjusdem, ut aiunt, 
aut saltern in eodem loco positse,) caput perpetuo protrudit, 
ei WoQstratur digitis prsetereuufcium. St^lenni insuper pompjr 
mgistraiaum, et civium omnium, in honorein muuificenlis-: 
satom patron® Godivm, vjsitaUir hoc hidicrum terriciilnm ; 
e^qaa&i vivum derisione, cachinnis, et scommatibus vulgns 
et .speculator quisque intempestiviis ct ineptus 
ctiam Muc vocatar Peeping Tm* la hac pompa, muiicr. 
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veste nivea astricte membris adaptata^ quasi jauda, et capilr 
]is adscititiis adiunbrata, personam comitissae gerit^ alboqu^ 
insidens equo^ per compiia equitat. OJeaat base forsan 
aniles fabiilas; sed .antiqnariij auctoritate graves, base et 
plura de hac re tradunt. Ut ut hsec sint, hoc certuin est 5 
cGsuobium Coventrise tantis auri et argenti ponderibus dota- 
tuuij tantis gemmarum luminibus illnsiratum, ut yix parietea 
ad thesauros contineudos sufficerent. Et dictum ccenobium^ 
totius insulas louge ditissiraum. Sed hactenus; redeamusad 
Lichfeldiam, cujnstempium tegminelignariQco-opertum esse 
traditur; et, ut suspicor, injuria temporis kbefactum : nam, 
in regnis sequentibus, multa regia dona ad id restaurandmii 
meinorantur. Nec aliain invenio causam, cur episcopi ma- 
ternani sedem desererent, et earn ad urbem Cestriam, cas- 
tram occidentale quondam Romanorum, transferrent : auetp^ 
ritate conoilii proviucialisapud Londmiim, per Lanfraiicum 
archiepiscopum Caniuariensem, celebrati, JSec Cestri® 
diu remansit honos; secundiis enini episcopus Robertas de 
Lymeri, NormaniUis, at credo, nam regibus Gulielmo Rufa 
et Henrico Prime administer fuit potentissimus, gazis et 
geminis Covenirife iiihians, transferri sedem suam ad Co- 
ventriain impeiravit, et thesauros incontineutcr involavitj? 
nam ex ima trabe sola quingentas murcas corrasisse dicitur. 
Haec prima coanobii caiamitas. Malta surripuit, nec tameii. 
omnia; fundos ingentes et solidos abligurire non potuit* 
Hie inter monachos Coventrenses, et c^-nonicos Lichfel- 
jtlenses, episcopi eligendi potestatem divisit. Sed magnm 
et acerbsB lites exinde ortse sunt; inter hos, antiquitale, et 
illos, divitiis super bientes. Harum rixarum longas ambages^ 
quae in tertium seculum, non nisi magna laicorum offensione, 
prolrahebantur, non placitum, nec meum est, pers§quh 
Anno tandem 12<24., plenipotentia papae Honorii tertii tan- 
tas potuit qomponere lites, cujus decreto, arabobus capita- 
lis, nna vice in Coventriae ecclesia, altera in Lichfelden&i, 
cligerctur episcopps. Hoc ordine conjunctge sunt cathe- 
dra: et si non cordialiter inter monachos et seenkres, at 
sine litibiis judiqialibus. Et satis corapositas res precede- 
bant, usque adrognum Henrici Octavi, qni monachorinp or- 
dines oinnes delevit, et eorum fundos prm^randes iziter au- 
licos sues, et proccres regni divisit ; conscribens exercitiizi|r 
virorum nobllium et divilum contra agmiaa papse. Per hasQ 
omuia secula, scientia et veriias sub pedibus conculcatai 
erant; nec sajpe erigebant capita ne quidein sub docta re- 
gina Eliaiabelha. IMmus inter episcopos Lichfekienses et 
Coventrenses cujus opera adhuc leguntnr, erat Joannes 
Haqhettus, qui perdwliwe con^tro 
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mom, rector erat sanctas Andrem ecclesice apud Londinnm> 
et circa annum 1641, liturgiae Anglicanac a senatoribiis po- 
puli soils, rege et optiinatibus dissentientibus^ reprobaiie et 
interdicta; firmiter adhsesit; et d urn cult urn divinum cele- 
braf>at, decurio rebellis, cum altero sicario,in eccksiam ruit, 
et minaciter jubet euin desistere. Jussa injusta conlemnens 
Mams in precibiis perseverabat. IlJe furore plustjuani 

fanatico «estuans, scloppum usque ad os hominis obtruclensi 
instantem, ni desisLal, minitatur mortem. Cui sereniter sa- 
cerdos, Fungor ego officio meo, miles; fungere tu tuo.” 
Perculsus ille erubuit, et abiit. Hachettus, Carolo secundo 
restaurato, factus episcopus Lichfeldise et Coventria;, tern- 
plum cathedrale peue obrutum, turrlra cuspidatain, seu po- 
tius obeliscum Gothicum procerissiraum, altissimum, et pul- 
chetrimum, tormentis fraclum et eversum, culniina plumbea 
disjecta et direpta, parietes et colitmnas, et laquearia fcedata 
et nuda, equorum belHcosorurn el stercoris grande recep- 
taculum, palatium cpiscopale simili ruina turpatum invenit. 
Hoc neglexit, domo canonica conlenlus, sed tolis viribus 
ad domum Dei restaurandam incubuit Nam postridie 
ejus diei qua Lichfeldiam intravit, diluculo prime servos 
equosque siios ad sordes a templo removendas extiinulavit, 
Quotque iuchoavit aeerrime, paucis annis f^liciter inte- 
gravit; nam, partim de propriis sumptibus, partim magna- 
tes regiii exorando, viginti et tria millia librarum, ingentem 
eo tempore summam, in hoc opere lam nobili consumpsit. 
Prassul hie doctus et strenuus fidei Anglicanse defensor erat 
coatra Jesukas, et concionator sui temporis Celebris: stylus 
autem ejus rudis est et obsoletus.' Huic successit epigeo- 
pus, a regia meretrice in caihedram intrusus, qui, tali pa-* 
trona dignus, monstrum fuit avarilise ; cui nihil episcopale, 
nihil sacrum, nisi auri sacra fames. Merito tandem ab ar- 
chiepiscopo Caniuariensi mulctatus est; cujiis cx crapula 
aurea, ut ita dicam, prsesens palatium episcopale grande 
satis et splendidum emicuit. Huic successit vir magni in- 
genii et doctrinse Gulielmus Lloyd, cui linguae orientales 
quasi vernacuhe erant. Illi proximus fuit Joannes Hough, 
vir Omni laucle dignus, qui juvenis adhiic, Magdalenm col- 
legii apud Oxoniam prseses elecliis fuit, coiitra illegalia 
ntandati Jacobi Secundi qui virura legibns inhabilem in banc 
dignitatem eligi jusserat. Ob hoc, irato rege, expulsus 
Crat ; sed anno proximo, rege ipso ab Anglia expulso, resti- 
tutus, et post aliquot aunos ad dicecesin Lichfeldensem 
ev&ttts, ubi multos atinos ab omnibus honoratus vixit, do- 
nee ab Anna regiua in divitem Vigornim cathedram transla- 
tus. fuit Aulicis elegantice, religiosis pjeta^tis, omnibus 
Christianse beneyole^tjm optima documenta prmbuit,' usque., 
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From Dr, Benjamin Franklin, 

5 td plasquam nonagesimum dstatis annum* Huio sOccessit 
Chandlerus, primum canonicus, deinde episcopus Licfa- 
feldensis^ et postea traiislatus ad ditissimum dicEcesin Dunei- 
miae, Ille propugnator strenuus fidei Christianas contra gi- 
games istos infideles Collinsiutn et Tindalium, quiapostoios 
et evangelistas nequitise et ignorantiae audaciter insimulant, 
quia prophetias VeterisTestaraenti historiis Noviaptaverunt,. 
Hiiic successit Ricliardus Smalbroke, qui miracula Cfaristi, 
contra Woolstonum, fidei desertorem et calumniatorera, 
docte et acute defendit. ' Hujus successor fuit Fredericas 
Cornwallis, cotnitis de Cornwallis patruus, qui annos octode- 
cim dicecesin Lichfeldenseni, diligenter, sapienter, at ami- 
cissime admiiiistravit, et nunc cathedram archiepiscopalem 
Cantuariensem splendide ornat. Hujus successor fuit Joan- 
nes Egerton, ducis Bridgwateriensis patnielis, et hseres 
proximus, vir doctus, elegans, et in rebus agendis acutus et 
perspicax. Post biennium ad Dunelmiam evectus fuit. Illi 
successit Brownlovv North, coniitis Guildfordiae fiiius, et 
Dooiini North, gazse regise custodis et rerum publicarum cu- 
ratoris, frater fraterrimus, qui biennium quoque hie commo- 
ratus, ad Vigorniam translatus est* Episcopus vere nobiiis, 
comis, et benignus, dicecesi nostrae nunc prsesidet Richardus 
Hurd, qui apud academiam Cantabrigiensem studiis huma- 
nioribus coQtemporaneis omnibus facile antecessit; critici 
^cuminis et promptse doctrinae quamplurima exemplaria ad- 
huc juvenis, edidit Deinde dialogos quosdam historicos, 
politicos et morales, scripsit, qui magno fructu a Uteratis 
leguntur: postea prophetias Veteris et Novi Testaraenti, 
claro et insigni ordine digessit et explicuit. His ingenii et 
pietatia docutnentis, ^ morum suavitate, et egregia vultus 
gratia inductus, comes de Mansfield, judicum nostrorum 
raerito princeps, et legum non magis quam vironrui acutissi- 
mus juaex, regi nostro hunc comaiendavil,ut fieret praecep- 
tor principis Galliae et fratris ejus secularis episcopi Osna- 
burgensis. Ex illo igitur spes Britannise nunc pendet* 
Discipuli ejus, at audivi et spero, bonarum artium studiis 
alacriter incumbunt, et rapidi proficiunt; et ex iilo, precor, 
^erivata virtus in patriam populumque fiuat 

1197, June. T. S,” 


XCII. I4etter written at Paris by Dr. Benjamin Franklin. Com^ 
municated by the Gentleman who received it. 

jlprit^S, 1784. 

I SEND you herewith a biU for ten Louis d’ors. i do^not 

0 3 
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pretend to give such a sum : I only hiid it to you. When 
you shall return to your country, you cannot fail of getting 
Into some business that will in time enable you to pay all 
your debts. In that case, when you meet with another ho- 
nest man in similar distress, you must pay me by lending this 
sum to him, injoining him to ilischarge the debt by a like 
operation, when he shall be able, and shall meet with such 
another opportunity. I hope it ma}^ thus go through many 
hands before it meets with a knave to stop its pi ogress. This 
is a trick t)f mine for doing a deal of good with a little 
money. I am not rich enough to afford nmch in good works, 
and so am obliged to be cunning, and make the most of a 

Huh. 

1797, Sept 


XCIII. Letters from the Eari of Orford to Governor PownalL 
LETTER I, 

Strawberry Hill ^ Oct. 20 , I 7 SS. 

J AM extremely obliged to 3 ^ 011 , Sir, for the valuable com- 
munication you have made to me. It is extremely' so to me, 
as it does justice to a memory that I revere to, the highest 
degree; and I flatter iny’self that it would be acceptable to 
that part of the world that loves truth 5 and that part will be 
the majority as fast as they pass away who have an interest 
in preferring falshood. Happily, truth is longer-lived 
than the passions of individuals ; and, when mankind are not 
misled, they can distinguish white from black. 

I myself do not pretend to be unprejudiced ; T must be 
so to the best of fathers; I should be ashamed to be quite 
impartial. No wonder then, Sir, if I am greatly pleased 
with so able a justification. Yet I am not so blind but that 
I can discern solid reasons for admiring your Defence. You 
have placed that Defence on sound and wcze? grounds ; and, 
though very briefly, have veiy learnedly stated and. distin- 
guisn^ed the landmarks of our Constitution, and the en- 
croachments made oh it, by justly referring the principles 
liberty to the Saxon system, and imputing the corrup- 
tions of It to the Norniam This was a great deal too deep 
for that superficial mountebank Hume to go; for a mounte- 
bank be was. He mounted a freteau in the garb of a phi- 
losophic empiric, bat dispensed np drugs bi|t what he was 
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authorised to rend hy a royal patent, and tthich were fttll ef 
^ Turkish opium. He had studied nothing relative to th^ 
EnglSh Constitution before Q,ueen Elizabeth, and had m* 
lected some of her most arbitnuy acts to countenance those 
of the Stuam; and even hers lie misrepresented ; for, bei? 
Worst deeds were levelled against the nobility, those of the 
Stuarts against the people ; hers, consequently, were rather 
an obligation to the people ; for, the most heinous part of 
common despotism is, that it produces a thousand despots 
instead of one. Sluley Moloch cannot lop off many heads 
with his own hand; at least he takes those in his way, those 
of his courtiers ; but his bashaws and vffceroys spread de- 
struction every where. 

The Mirnsy, "ignorant, blundering, manner in which Hume 
executed the reigns preceding Henry VIL is a proof of bow 
little he had examined the history of our Constitution. 

I could say much, much more. Sir, in commendation of 
3-our work, were I not apprehensive of being biassed by the 
subject. Still, that it w'culd not be from flattery I will 
prove, by taking the liberty of making two objections, and 
they are only to the last page but one. Perhaps you will 
think that my first objection does shew that I am too much 
biassed. 

I own, I am sorry to see my father compared to Sylla; 
the latter was a sanguinary usurper, monster — the former 
the mildest, most forgiving, best-natured of men, and a 
legal minister. Nor, I fear, will the only light in which you 
icompare them stand the test. Sylla resigned Iris power 
voluntarily, insolently, perhaps timidly, as be ought think 
he had a better chance of dying in his bed if he retreated, 
than by continuing to rule by force. My father did not 
retire by his own option : he had lost the majority of the 
House of Commons. Sylla, you say, Sir, retired unim- 
peacbed — it is true, but covered with blood. My father was 
not impeached^ in our strict sense of the word, but, to my 
great joy; he was in eifect. A secret committee, a worse in- 
quisition than a jury, was named — not to try him, but to sift 
his life for crihies;* and out of such a juiy, chosen in the 
dark, and notone of whom he might challenge, he had some 
determined enemies, many opponents, and but two he could 
suppose his friends. And what was the consequence.^ A 
man, charged with every state crime almost for tweitty 
years, was proved to have done — what ? paid some writers 
much more than they deserved, for having defended hira 
against ten thousand and ten thousand libels (some of whfeb 
had been written by his inquisitors), all which libels wcfre 

4 
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confessed to have been lies by his inquisitors themselves s 
for, they could not produce a shadow of one of the crimes 
with which they had charged him ! I must own, Sir, I think, 
that Sylla and my father ought to be set in opposition ra- 
ther than paralleled. 

Bly other objection is still more serious ; and, if I am so 
happy as to convince you, I shall hope that you will alter 
the paragraph, as it seems to impute something to Sir 
Robert of which he was not only most innocent, but of 
which, if he had been guilty, I should think him extremely 
so, for he would have been very ungrateful. 

You say, “ he had not the comfort to see that he had es- 
tablish ed his own family by any thing which he received 
from the gratitude of that Hanover family, or from the gra- 
titude of that country, which he had saved and served,” 
Good Sir, what does this sentence seem to imply, but that 
either Sir Robert himself, or his family, thought, or think, 
that the kings George L and II. or England, were ungrate- 
ful for not rewarding his services? Defend him and us from 
such a charge! Neither he nor we ever had such a thought* 
Was it not rewarding him to make him prime-minister, and 
maintain and support him against all his eneinies for twenty 
years together? Did not George I. make his ddest son a 
peer, and give to the father and son a valuable patent place 
in the Custom House for three lives ? Did not George IL 
give my elder brother the auditor’s place, and to my other 
brother and me other rich places for our lives; for, though 
in the gift of the First Lord of the Treasury, do we not owe 
them to the king, who made him so ? Did not the late king 
make my father an earl, and dismiss him with a pension of 
40001. a year for bis life ? Could he or we not'think these 
ample rewards? What rapacious sordid wretches must he 
and we. have been, and be, could we entertain such an idea! 
As far have we all been from thinking him neglected by 
his country* Did not his country see and know those re- 
wards? and coirld it think those rewards inadequate ? Be- 
sides, Sir, great as I hold my father’s services, they were 
solid and silent, not ostensible: they were of a kind to 
which I hold your justification a more suitable reward than 
pecuniary recompenses. To have fixed the House of Han- 
over on the throne ; to, have maintained this country in peace 
and affluence for 20 years; with the other services you re- 
cqr4, Sir, were actions, the tclat of which must be illustrated 
by time and reflexion,and whose splendour has been brought 
forwarder than I wish it bad, by comparison with a period 
very dissimil^nr* V 
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If Sir Robert had not the comfort of leaving his family in 
affluence, it was not imputable to bis king or his country. 
Perhaps I am proud that he did not. He died 40^0001- in 
debt~that was the wealth of a man that had been taxed as 
the plunderer of his country! Yet, with all my adoration of 
my father, lam just enough to own that it was his own fault 
if he died so poor. He had made Houghton much'too mag- 
nificent for the moderate estate which he left to support it; 
and as he never, I repeat it uith truth, never got any money 
but in the South Sea and while he was paymaster, his fond- 
ness for his paternal seat, and his boundless generosity, 
were too expensive for his fortune. I will mention one in- 
stance, which will shew how little he was disposed to turn 
the favour of the crown to his own profit: be laid out 
14,0001. of his own money on Richmond new park. 

I can produce other reasons too, w'hy Sir Robert’s family 
were not in so comfortable a situation as the world, deluded 
by misrepresentation, might expect to see them at his death. 
My eldest brother had been a very bad economist during 
his father’s life, and died himself 50,000l, in debt, or more ; 
so that, to this day, neither Sir Edward nor I have received 
the 50001. apiece, which Sir Robert left us as our fortunes* 
I do not love to charge the dead ; therefore will only say, 
that Lady Orford, reckoned a vast fortune, which till she 
died she never proved, wasted vast sums ; nor did my bro- 
ther or father etJer receive but 20,0001. which she brought at 
first, and which were spent on the wedding and christening; 
I mean, including her jewels. 

I beg your pardon, Sir, for this tedious detail, which is 
minutely, perhaps too minutely, true; but, when I took 
the liberty of contesting any part of a work whicti I admire 
so much, I owed it to you and to myself to assign my rea- 
sons. I tl-ust they will satisfy you ; and, if they do, I am sure 
you will alter a paragraph against which it is the duty of the 
family to reclaim. Dear as my father’s memory is to my 
soul, I can never subscribe to the position that he was unre- 
w^arded by the House of Hanover- I have the honour to 
be. Sir, with great respect and gratitude, your most obliged 
and obedient humble servant, 

HoR. WAIiPOLS. 

P. S* I did not take the liberty of retaining your Essa}?', 
Sir; but should be very happy to have a copy of it at your 
leisure* 
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LETTER IL 

'Bevkdeii) Square^ Xov. 7, 1733o 

YOU must allow me. Sir, to repeat my thanks for the se- 
cond copy of your Tract on my father, and for your great 
condescension in altering the two passages to which I pre- 
sumed to object, and which are now not only more con- 
sonant to exactness, but, I hope, no disparagement to the 
piece. To me they are quite satisfactory; and it is a com- 
fort to me too, that what I begged to have changed was not 
any reflection prejudicial to his memory, but, in the first 
point, a parallel not entirely similar in circumstances; and, 
in the other, a sort of censure on others to which I could 
not subscribe. With all my veneration for my father’s me- 
mory,! should not remonstrate against just censure on him. 
Happily, to do justice to him, most iniquitous calumnies 
ought to be removed, and then th^re would remain virtues 
and merits enough far to outweigh human errors, from 
which the best men, like him, cannot be exempt. Let bis 
enemies, aye, and hm/riendsy be compared with him — and 
then justice w ould be done ! 

Your Essay, Sir, will, I hope, some time or other, clear the 
way to his vindication. It points out the true way of examin- 
ing his character, and is itselt^ as far as it goes, unanswer- 
able. As such, what an obligation must it be to, Sir, yqur 
most grateful and obedient humble servant, 

1798, Dec, Hor. Walpole. 


" XCIV. Letters from Bishops Hoadly and Butler, and the Duchess 
of Marlborough, to Sir Robert Walpole, 

Mr. Urban, 

The three letters which accompany this must certainly be 
an agreeable treat to your readers. They are from two of 
the most shining ornaments of the episcopal bench to a 
prime minister; and are remarkable for the dignified man- 
ner in which one of them requests a translation ; and the 
other accepts^ a vacant see. A fourth, from the famous 
Duchess of Marlborough, in the character of Ranger of 
Windsor Park, is also a curiosity. Their genuineness is 
unquestionable 5 and ^oa.may engrave, if you please, the 
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signatures. To the friend from whom I received them thej 
were communicated by the !ate Euri of Oxford. 

Yours, &c. 

M. Green. 


LETTER 1. 

The Bishop of Salisbury [Hoadly] to Sir Robert Walpole, 

Sir, Salishmy,July 14, 1733. 

I BEG leave to let you know that I had, about ten days 
ago, a letter from my Ld. Barrington, dated from Berwick; 
the principal cautents of which I must just mention to you, 
and then snail (as I ought) leave it entirely^to you to consider 
what is proper on your part. He says that he has met with 
a reception and encouragement beyond his highest expec- 
tations ; that Col. Lyddel is secure ; that Ld. Poiwarih’s in- 
terest is in a very hazardous way by the ackiiowleclginent of 
his own friends; that Gen. Sabine has given up his preten- 
sions, and that there is not the least room for a fourth can- 
didate ; that there are about 20 votes depending upon the 
Government, w'ith inclinations to him, bat fears insinuated 
into them of losing their bread if they vote for him ; that it 
wjould be of the greatest service to him to have that diifi- 
culty removed, and so many votes added to his* interest He 
quotes you as saying, a little while ago, that you did not 
oppose him, but w-as only for the old members;’^ and hopes 
from thence that, Gen. Sabine having desisted, you may 
grant him this favour. Nay, he goes on to hope that CoL 
Lyddel would favour him with some of those votes, which be 
unnecessarily keeps now as single votes, if he thought that 
Lord B/s election would be more acceptable to you than 
Lord Polvvarth’s, who may get advantage by that conduct in 
the Colonel I shall make my letter as long as his if I 
should go on much farther. I shall only add, thiat he is so 
wofik as to think that I have an interest powerful enough to 
do — I know not what. For my own part, I could not avoid 
representing the case to you as he has represented it to rne ; 
and cannot think it right to beg any thing of you but that 
you will be as favourable as 5 0 U yourself think it reason- 
able to be. I find he is in, and must now go through, ajiid 
that he has a number of good friends there. I forgot to 
say, that he cites her Majesty’s saying, that it would be hard 
to oppose him ; which I remember something of at the time 
when the affair of the Dissenters was composed at London 
by his assistance at last, amongst others* But no more of this* 
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When I had last the honour of seeing you, I forgot to 
Biake an apology for my troubling you a little while ago 
with two lettei's, about the Jewel-office and the Garter 
affair. You, who have nothing to do with those matters^ 
might i 7 onder at it, if you were not inforuied that the Duke 
of Grafioa, who came to me upon that subject jand was 
going into Suffolk, told me he came directly from you ; and 
.that I, must give an account of whatever I found necessary 
to you ill his absence. 

1 think fit just to say, that Sir Ed. Desboiiverie^s interest 
has been carefully and successfully managed in this City 
since the last election, and (as I am informed) is now so 
strong that there is indeed no talk amongst any persons of 
the old members. 

I beg pardon for this long interruption; and am, with a 
great and sincere regard, bir, your most faithful humble 
$ervant^ 

B* Saeum, 


LETTER ir. 

From the same Bishop. 

SiK, Jug. MM. 

HEARING from all hands the desperate condition in 
which the Bishop of Winchester is (if not already dead,) J 
flatter myself you will not take it amiss that I express to you, 
upon this occasion, my entire dependence upon those kind 
words you have often said to me upon this subject When 
I last had the honour to see you at Chelsea, the reception f 
met with was sb exceedingly obliging, and your volun- 
tary expressions, upon the supposition of that vacancy, were 
so hearty and so strong (even assuring me that my success 
was really as certain as if I w^ere in possession,) that it 
would, I think, be perfectly stupid as to myself, and highly 
tihgrateful to you, if I could sit silent in so critical a time, 
and not suffer myseif to express to you the sense I have of 
the kind professions I have been favoured with, and my full 
persuasion of the truth and honour of the person who made 
them. This is the end of my interrupting you. Sir, at this 
time — ^not to torment so great a friend with impertinent so*- 
licitatlons, but to thank him for his having so generously 
prevented all solicitations — not to plague him with preten- 
sions and titles to favour, slender in themselves, and perhaps 
magnified only by the fondness of self-love; but to ac-r 
knowledge nay own happiness in that better claii^ which 
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his own mouth and kindest professions have given me. Sir, 
it would be the higest indignity towards you if I did not, 
upon this occasion, repose myself without uneasiness or 
doubt upon you. Give me leave only to add one word — 
that, as your bringiiig this affair to an end, in the manner iu 
which you are used to do kindnesses to those you are willing 
to oblige, is all that remains for mo to wish; so, when it is 
done, I trust that you will not be unthanked by all the 
world; and I am sure, for myself, 1 shall study, through 
niy life, to shew myself in an uncommon manner, and upon 
all possible occasions, Sir, your most faithful and obedient 
servant, 

Benj. Sarum. 

A word from you will find me in Grosvenor-street after 
Saturday next. 


LETTER III, 

From Dr. Butler to Sir Robert Walpole, on being nominated 
Bishop of Bristol, on the former recommenda- 
tion of Queen Caroline. 

Sir, Stanhope^ Jug. the 2Bik, 1738, 

I RECEIVED yesterday from your own hand (an honour 
which I ought very particularly to acknowledge) the inform- 
ation that the King had nominated me to the Bishoprick 
of Bristol. I most truly think myself very highly obliged 
to his Majesty, as much, all things considered, as any sub- 
ject in bis dominions; for, I know no greater obligation 
than to find the Queen’s condescending goodness and kind 
intentions towards me transferred to his Majesty, Nor is it 
possible while I live to be without the most grateful sense 
of his favour to me, whether the effects of it be greater or 
less; for, this must in some measure depend upon acci-^ 
dents. Indeed, the Bishoprick of Bristol is not very suit- 
able either to the condition of my fortune, or the circum- 
stances of my preferment; nor, as I should have thought, 
answerable to the recommendation with which I was ho- 
noured. But you will excuse me, Sir, if I think of this last 
with greater "sensibility than the conduct of affairs will 
adndt of. 

But, without entering farther into any detail, I desire. 
Sir, you will please to let his Majesty know, that I humbly 
accept of this instance of his favour with the utmost possible 
gratitude. 
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I beg leave also, Sir, to return you my humble thanks for 
Toiir good offices upon this and all occasions; and for your 
very obligiug expressions of regard to, Sir, your most obe« 
dieht, iuuit laitiiful, and most humble servant, 

Jo. Butler. 


By means of my distance from Durham, I had not yours. 
Sir, till yesterdays so that this is the first post I could 
answer it. 


LETTER IV, 

SiE, Marllorough-liousey Jan, 3, 1734, 

AS I am very unfortunately, from a lameness which I 
despair of ever getting the better of, prevented from yjay* 
ing my duty in person to his Majesty, I must beg leave to 
desire you to lay before him a matter, which, I think, of 
some consequence to his Majesty’s Great Park, at Windsor. 

The keepers of it inform me that, by his Mjyesty’s direcr 
tions, a great quantity of red deer are already sent thither, 
and many more are every day expected. 1 imagine that 
his Majesty cannot be fully apprized of the detriaient this 
will be to the Park in general, where there was at least a 
hundred red deer from Old Vyhiidsor "iVood before this 
augmentation. For, though tiae Park is l.'uge, yet the great 
quantity of woods and roads take up a great part of it, and 
the greatest part of the land is extremely bad ; so tliat, of 
course, the fallow deer must suffer; many of them will be 
starved and die; and scarce any will remain lit to be served 
in pursuance of bis Majesty’s warrants. 

I remember the old Marquis of Wharton made a present 
to the Duke of Marlborough of all his red deer, which was 
to prevent the mischief they did in his ion!.')hip's own park* 
And when the Duke of Blarlborougfa found they did so 
much mischief at Blenheim, he presented them to the late 
king, tQ put int9 his Majesty’s forests. 

There are a great many red deer in Windsor Foi'est; and 
I have been told, that Baptist Nunn takes care of them at 
Swinley Rails, where, 1 suppose, there are few or no fallow 
deer tp be prejudiced by the red deer. 

The hay, necessary to fodder the deer in Windsor Park 
in the winter, is made from certain meadows inclosed with 
a fence, but not strong or high enotiigh to keep out the red 
deer, which will easily leap overhand totally destroy the 
grass that should be preserved for hay for the fallow <lecr. 
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Fr&m the Ret, Dr, Stephen Hake, 

I belie?© I need not infonn yon, Sir, that I get nothing 
by being Ranger of that Park but a very pretty place to 
live in, which I have made so with a great sum of 'money of 
my own? I do indeed sometimes keep a few rijpts for iny 
own table; not so many cows for milk as some of the under-* 
keepers have; some horses that do the business of the Park; 
and some few' have a running for past services, not to knock 
them on the head because they can do no more. But I 
need not say more upon this head, being persuaded that* 
you do me the justice to believe that I despise any pitiful 
advantages that many have made who have been rangers of 
parks. And, if I were to lay before his Majesty my bills of 
the annual expense I am obliged to on account of this Park, 

I am persuaded he would be convinced of the truth of 
what I have said. 

Besides this, you will be pleased to remember, that near 
three years’ allowance for this Park, in his late Majesty’s 
I'cign, are still due to me, and likewise the expense I was 
at for repairs in the Park, which of yourself you told Mr. 
Wither^! it was reasonable I should be paid. And he told 
nie you directed him to pay me, though to this hour I never 
had it. These accidents, the taxes, and fees belonging to 
the allowance, make it not desirable but for the reasons 
given. 

1 am far from urging this with any view*to my own inte^ 
rest: the only motive that engages me to lay tliis before bis 
Majesty is to do my duty; and that I may be sure of not 
being reproached, when the consequences are seen, foi: not 
having represented these matters in time. 

It is this that has laid me under a necessity of being 
troublesome to you in this particular; and of assuring you 
that I am, Sir, your very humble servant, 

S. Marlborocgh. 

1799, Feh, 

" ■■■ 

XCV, The Hev. Dr. Stephen Hales to Nathaniel Booth, Esq. 
afterwards Lord Delamer. 

Bear Sir, Teddington, Feb, 12, 1741. 

I WAS not without hopes, that the first account I saw of 
my niece’s^‘ death in tiie newspapers might be groundless. 


* Airs, Vere l^’adale, sister to Hiv Booth, 
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as many are there; but when I saw in yesterday’s paper ter 
good character described, I conclude it is but too true. 

I little thought her so near her end when I saw Jber last, 
though her long and prevailing indispositions gave out little 
hopes of a long life; but, whatever natural causes appear 
to us to be the occasion of our friend's death, our departure 
hence certainly depends entirely on the will of the great 
Author of life, who gives us a longer or a shorter life, as he 
sees best for us; and, though it be very grievous and shock- 
ing to nature to part with our dearest friends, yet, when the 
natural debt of grief is paid, the most solid arguments of 
comfort are very obvious to us; to wit, that our separation is 
but for a very short time; and that our Religion furnishes us 
with solid grounds of hope, that we shall soon meet again in 
those blessed mansions, which our gracious and merciful 
Saviour assures us he is gone to prepare for those that truly 
love and fear him'. 

As nothing more endears our own country to us than the 
enjoyment of our friends and dearest relations ; so nothing 
more strongly and naturally takes off our love tp ihi^ w6rld, 
and makes us seem as strangers here, than the loss and de- 
parture of our friends: a happy effect, most graciously in- 
tended by Providence, thereby to take our affections off 
from present things, and in earnest to prepare ourselves for 
a better and an everlasting state of happiness. 

I am, Sir, with much esteem, 

Your affectionate humble servant, 

1799, Jul ^. Stephen Hales. 
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USEFUL PROJECTS AND INVENTIONS. 


I. Account of the premature genius and learning of Barretier.* 

John PHILIP BARRETIER was bom at Schwabach, 
Jan, 19, 1720-21. His father was a Calvinist Minister of 
that place, who took upon himself the care of his educa- 
tion. What arts of instruction he used, or by what method 
he regulated the studies of his son, we are not able to infdrm 
the public, but take this opportunity of entreating those 
who have received more complete intelligence, not to deny 
mankind so great a beneSt as the improvement of education. 
If Mr. Le Fevre thought the method, in which he taught his 
children, worthy to be communicated to the learned world, 
how justly may Mr. Barretier claim the universal attention 
of mankind to a scheme of education, that has produced 
such a stupendous progress! The authors, who have endea- 
voured to teach certain and unfailing rules for obtaining a 
long life, however they have failed in their attempts, are 
universally confessed to have, at least, the merit of a great 
and noble design, and to have deserved gratitude and ho- 
nour. How much more then is due to Mr. Barretier, who 
has succeeded in what they have only attempted ; for to 
prolong life, and improve it, are nearly the same. If to 
have ail that riches can purchase is to be rich ; if to do all 
that can be done in a long time, is to live long; heis equally 
a benefactor to mankind, who teaches them to protract the 
duration, or shorten the business of life. 

Tiiat there are few things more worthy our curiosity than 


Drawn up by Dr. Samuel Johnson, from letters written by Barretier’iS 
fattipr. E.] 
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Premature Genius of Barretien 

this method, by which the father assisted the genius of the 
son, every man will be convinced, that considers the early 
proficiency at which it enabled him to arrive; such a profi- 
ciency: as no one has yet reached at the same age, and to 
which it is therefore probable that every advantageous cir- 
cumstance concurred. 

At the age of nine years, he not only was master of five 
languages, an attainment in itself almost incredible, but un- 
derstood, says his father, the holy writers, better in their ori- 
ginal tongues, than in his own. If he means by this asser- 
tion, that he knew the sense of many passages in the ori- 
ginal, which were obscure in the translation, the account, 
however wonderful, may be admitted ; but if he intends to 
tell his correspondent, that his son was better acquainted 
with tl)e two languages of the Bible, than with his own, he 
must be allowed to speak hyperbolical ly, or to admit that 
his son had somewhat neglected the study of bis native 
language; or we must own, that the fondness of a parent ha« 
transported him into some natural exaggerations. 

Part of this letter I am tempted to suppress, being un- 
willing to demand the belief of others to that which ap- 
pears incredible to myself; but as my incredulity may^ 
perhaps, be the product rather of prejudice than reason, as 
envy may beget a disinclination to admit so immense a supe- 
riority, and as an account is not to be immediately censured 

false, merely because it is wonderful, I shall proceed to 
give the rest of his father’s relation, from his letter of the 3d 
of March, 1729-30. He speaks, continues he, German, 
Latin, and French, equally well. He can, by laying before 
him a translation, read any of the books of the Old or New 
Testament in its original language, without hesitation or 
perplexity. He is no stranger to biblical criticism or philo- 
sophy, nor unacquainted with ancient or modern geography, 
and is qualified to support a conversation with learned men, 
who frequently visit and correspond with him. 

In his eleventh y^ear, he not only published a learned let- 
ter in Latin, but translated the Travels of Rabbi Benjamin 
from the Hebrew into French, which he illustrated wdth 
notes, and accompanied with Dissertations; a work in which 
his father, as he himself declares, could give him little as- 
Mstaiice, as he did not understand the Rabbinical dialect. 

The reason for which his father engaged him in this work, 
was only to prevail upon iiim to write a fairer hand than he 
had hitnerto accustomed himself to do, by giving him hopes, 
that if he should translate some little author, and offer a fair 
copy of his version to some bookseller, he might in return 
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for it, have other books which he wanted and could not af- 
ford to purchase. 

Incited by this expectation, he fixed upon the Travels 
of Rabbi Benjamin,” as most proper for his purpose, being 
a book neither bulky nor common ; and in one month com- 
pleted his translation, applying only one or two hours a day 
to that particular task. In another month, he drew up the 
principal notes; and in the third, wrote some Dissertations 
upon particular passages which seemed to require a larger 
examination. 

These notes contain so many curious remarks and inqui- 
ries, out of the common road of learning, and afford so 
many instances of penetration, judgment, and accuracy, 
that the reader finds in every page some reason to persuade 
him that they cannot possibly be the work of a child, but 
of a man long accustomed to these studies, enlightened by 
reflection, and dexterous by long practice in the use of 
books. Yet, that it is the performance of a boy thus young, 
is not only proved by the testimony of his father, but by the 
concurrent evidence of Mr. Le Maitre, his associate in the 
church of Schwabach, who not only asserts his claim to this 
work, but affirms that he heard him at six years of age, ex- 
plain the Hebrew text as if it had been his native language; 
so that the fact is not to be doubted without a degree of in- 
credulity, which it will not be very easy to defend* 

This copy was, however, far from being written with the 
neatness which his father desired, nor did the booksellers, 
to whom it was offered, make proposals very agreeable to 
the expectation of the young translator; but after having 
examined the performance in their manner, and determined 
to print it upon conditions not very advantageous, returned 
it to be transcribed, that the printers might not be embar- 
rassed with a copy so difficult to read. 

Barretier was now advanced to the latter end of his 
twelfth year, and had made great advances in his studies, 
notwithstanding an obstinate tumour in his left hand, which 
gave him great pain, and obliged him to a tedious and 
troublesome method of cure; and reading over his per- 
formance, was so far from contenting himself with barely 
transcribing it, that he altered the greatest part of the notes, 
new-modelled the Dissertations, and augmented the book 
to twice its former bulk. • 

The few touches which his father bestowed upon his re- 
visal of the book, though they are minutely set down by him 
in the Preface, are so inconsiderable that it is not necessary 
to mention them^ and it may be much more agreeable as 
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well as useful to exhibit the short account which he there 
gives of the method by which he enabled his son to shew 
so early, how easy an attainment is the knowledge of the 
languages, a knowledge which some men spend their lives 
in cultivating, to the neglect of more valuable studies, and 
which they seem to regard as the highest perfection of 
human nature. 

What applauses are due to an old age, wasted in a scru- 
pulous attention to particular accents and etymologies, may 
appear, says his father, by seeing hqw little time is required 
to arrive at such an eminence in these studies, as many even 
of these venerable doctors have not attained, for want of ra- 
tional methods and regular application. 

This censure is doubtless just upon those who spend too 
much of their lives upon useless niceties, or who appear to 
labour without making any progress; but as the knowledge 
of languages is necessary, and a minute accuracy sometimes 
requisite, they are by uo means to be blamed, who, in com- 
pliance with the particular bent of their own minds, make 
the difficulties of dead languages their chief study, and ar- 
rive at excellence proportionate to their application, since 
it was to the labour of such men that his son was indebted 
for his own learning. 

The first languages which Barretier learned were the 
French, German, and Latin, which he was taught not in the 
common way by a multitude of definitions, rules, and ex- 
ceptions, whicli fatigue the attention and burden the me- 
mory without any use proportionate to the time which they 
require, and the disgust which they create. The method by 
which he was instructed was easy and expeditious, and, 
therefore pleasing. He learned them all in the same man- 
ner, and almost at the same time, by conversing in them in- 
differently with his father. 

The other languages of which he was master, be learned 
by a method yet more uncommon. The only book which 
he made use of was the Bible,, which his father laid before 
him in the language that he then proposed to learn, accom- 
panied with a translation, being taught by degrees the in- 
flexions of nouns and verbs. This method, says his father, 
made the Latin more familiar to him in his fourth year than 
any other language. 

When he was near the end of his sixth year, he entered 
upon the study of the Old Testament in its original lan- 
guage^ beginning with the book of Genesis, to which his 
father copfitxed him for six; months; after which he read 
cursorily ov^r tlie rest of the historical books, in which he 
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found very little difficulty, and then applied himself to the 
study of the poetical writers, and the prophets, which he 
read over so often, with so close an attention, and so happy 
a memory, that he could not onh* translate them without a 
moment’s hesitation into Latin or French, but turn, with the 
' same facility, the translations into the original language, in 
his tenth year. 

Growing at length weary of being confined to a book 
which he could almost entirely repeat, he deviated by 
stealth intoother studies, and, as his translation of Benjamin 
is a sufficient evidence, he read a multitude of writers of 
various kinds. In his twelfth year he applied more partis 
cularly to the study of the fathers, and, councils of the six 
first centuries, and began to make a regular collection of 
their canons. He read ever}" author in the origin&I, having 
discovered so much negligence or ignorance in most trans- 
lations, that he paid no regard to their authority. 

Thus he continued his studies, neither drawn aside by 
pleasures nor discouraged by difficulties. The greatest ob- 
stacle to his improvement was want of books, with which his 
narrow fortune could not liberally supply him ; so that he 
was obliged to borrow the greatest part of those which his 
studies required, and to return them when he had read 
them, without being able to consult them occasionally, or to 
recur to them when bis memory should fail him. * 

. It is observable, that neither his diligence,- unintermitted 
as it was, nor his want of books, a want of which he was ia 
the highest degnee sensible,' ever produced in him that 
asperity, which a recluse life, without any circumstance of 
disquiet, frequently creates. He was always gay, lively, 
and facetious, a temper which contributed much to recom- 
mend bis learning, and which some students, much superior 
' in age, would consult their ease, their reputation, and their 
interest, by copying from him. 

In the year 17:55 he published Anti-Artemonius, sive 
Initium Evangelii S. Joannis, adversus Artemonium vindi- 
catum,” and attained such a degree of reputation, that not 
only the public, but princes, who ^re commonly the last by 
whom merit is distinguished, began to interest themselves 
in his success; for the same year the King of Prussia, who 
bad heard of his early advances in literature on account of 
a scheme for discovering the longitude, which bad been sent 
to the Royal Society of Berlin, and which was transmitted 
afterwards by him to Paris and London, engaged to take care 
of his fortune, having received further proofs of his abilities 
at his own court* 

K3 
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M/. Barretier, being promoted to the cure of the church 
of Stettin, was obliged to travel with his son thither from 
Schwabach, through Leipsic and Berlin, a journey very 
agreeable to his son, as it would furnish him with new oppor- 
tunities of improving his knowledge, and extending bis ac- - 
qnaintance among men of letters. For this purpose they 
staid some time at Leipsic, and then travelled to Halle, 
where young Barretier so distinguished himself in his con- 
versation with the professors of the university, that they of- 
fered him his degree of Doctor in Philosophy, a dignity cor- 
respondent to that of Master of Arts among us. Barretier 
drew up that night some positions in Philosophy and Mathe-^ 
matics, which he sent immediately to the press, and de- 
fended the next day in a crowded auditory, with so much wit, 
spiriti^ presence of thought, and strength of reason, that the 
whole university was delighted and amazed; he was then 
admitted to bis degree, ana attended by the whole concourse 
to his lodgings, with compliments and acclamations. 

, His Theses, or Philosophical Positions, which he printed 
in compliance with the practice of that University, ran 
through several editions in a few weeks, and no testimony of 
regard was wanting that could contribute to animate him in . 
his progress. 

When they arrived at Berlin, the King ordered him to be 
brought into his presence, and was so much pleased with his 
conversation, that he sent for him almost every day, during 
his stay at Berlin; and diverted himself with engaging hirxi 
in conversations upon a multitude of subjects, and in dis- 
putes with learned men, on all which occasions he acquitted 
himself so happily, that the King formed the highest ideas 
of his capacity and future eminence. And thinking per- 
haps with reason, that active life was the noblest sphere of 
a great genius, he recommended to him the study of modern 
history, the customs of nations, and those parts of learnings 
that are of use in public transactions and civil employments^ 
declaring that such abilities, properly cultivated, might exalt 
him, in ten years, to be the greatest minister of state in 
Europe* Barretier, whether we attribute it to his modera*^ 
tion or inexperience, was not dazzled by the prospect of 
such high promotion ; but answered, that he was too much 
pleased with science and quiet, to leave them for such in-^ 
^xtricable studies, or such harassing fatigues. A resolution 
so unpS easing to the King, that his father attributes to it, the 
delay of those favours which they had hopes of receiving; 

, the King having, as he observes* determined to employ him 
in the ministry. 
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It is not impossible that paternal affection might suggest 
to Mr, Barretier, some false conceptions of the King’s de- 
sign; for he infers from the introduction of his son to the 
young princes, and the caresses which he received from 
them, that the King intended him for their preceptor, a 
scheme, says he, which some other resolution happily de- 
stroyed. 

Whatever was originally intended, and by whatever means 
these intentions were frustrated^ Barretier, after having 
been treated with the- highest regard, by the whole royal 
family, was dismissed with a present of two hundred crowns, 
and his father, instead of being fixed at Stettin, w^as made 
pastor of the French church at Halle; a place more com- 
modious for the study to which they retired; Barretier being 
first admitted into the Royal Society at Berlin, and recom- 
mended by the King to the University at Halle. 

At Halle he continued his studies with his usual applica- 
tion and success, and either by his own reflections or the 
persuasions of his father, was prevailed upon to give up his 
own inclinations to those of the King, and direct his inqui- 
ries to those subjects that had been recommended by him. 

He continued to add new acquisitions to his learning, and 
to increase his reputation by new performances, till, in the 
beginning of his n'inete.enth year, his health began to decline, 
and his indisposition, whicli being not alarming or violent, 
was perhaps not at first sufficiently regarded, increased by 
slow degrees for eighteen months, during which he spent 
whole days among his books, and neither neglected his 
studies nor lost his gaiety, till his distemper, ten days before 
his death, deprived him of the use of his limbs; he then 
prepared himself for his end, without fear or emotion, and 
on the .'Jth of October, 1740, resigned his soul into the hands, 
of his Saviour, with confidence and tranquillity. ‘ 

1740, Dec. 

1741, lU. 


IL Method of staining Marble. 

Me. Urban, 

There having been very great admiration expressed by 
many, who have seen mother of pearl, Egyptian and other 
stones, stained with landscapes, figures, and even portraits, 
so as to appear to be in the substance of the stone, very 

E 4 
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ueatly executed by a German ; I was pleased in finding an 
old receipt, containing the secret by which this work is or 
probably may be effected. I send it you, not doubting but 
it will be agreeable to your ingenious readers, and that 
your publishing it, may occasion the improvement or revival 
of the art, if lost to the English. 

Method, for preparing a liquor that will dnk into and penetrate 
marble; so that a picture drawn on its surface^ wilt appear 
in its z/most pai'ts, 

TAKE of aqua-fortis, and aqua-regia, two ounces of each ; 
of sal-ammoniac, one ounce ; of the best spirit of wine, two 
drachms; as much gold as maybe had for four shillings and 
six-pence; of pure silver, two drachms. These materials 
being provided, let the silver, when calcined, be put into a 
vial ; and having poured upon it the two ounces of aqua-, 
fortis, let it evaporate, and you will have a water yielding 
firil a blue, and afterwards a black colour: likewise, put 
the gold, when calcined, into a vial, and having poured 
the aqua-regia on it, set it by to evafiorate ; then pour the 
spirit of wine upon the sal-ammoniac, leaving it also to eva-. 
porate; and you will have a golden-coloured water, w^hicft 
will afford divers colours. And after this manner, you may 
extract many tinctures of colours out of other metals: this 
donei you may, by means of these two waters, paint what 
picture you please upon white marble of the softer kind, 
renewing the figure every day for some time with some 
fresh superadded liquor; and you will find that the picture 
has penetrated the whole solidity of the stone, so that cut- 
ting it into as rnany parts as you will, it will always repre- 
sent to you the same figure on both sides. 

Mr. Bird, a stone-cutter in Oxford, practised this art be- 
fore the year 1660; several pieces, of marble so stained by- 
him are to be seen in Oxford; several others being shown 
to King Charles 11. soon after the Restoration, they were 
broken in his presence, ^and found to correspond through 
the whole substance." 

Yours, &c. 

J, B. 

1747, Suppl 
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III. An Invention in Architecture, communicated by a Person of 
Distinction in Switzeiiand to an Italian Merchant. 

A GENTLEMAN of small fortune, but well skilled in archi- 
tecture, having drawn a plan of an intended building, which 
was to be for the most part of stone, shewed it to the 
itjost experienced workmen, in order to obtain a true notion 
of the expense. Their answer carried the cost much higher 
than he could either expect or afford; and, upon his inquir- 
ing particularly into the grounds of this expence, he was 
told that it arose from the ornaments he had designed, and 
.the wages that must be paid to the stone-cutters. » 

This was a high mortification to our man of taste; he was 
tinwilling to desert his plan, which had cost him so much 
trouble; and at last, after much thinking, a notion came into 
his head, that it might not be impossible to perform the 
mouldings on the cornices and entablements with planes. 
He tried the experiment v\ith his own hands, and suc- 
ceeded in hard and well seasoned stones, as well as those 
that were green and fresh from the quarry. Upon this, 
he applied himself to a joiner, shewed him what he 
would have done, and how it might be done; and the man, 
after a little trial, offered to* do as much for six livres, as in 
the ordinary method would have cost twenty crowns. But 
upon a view of the invention, the mason he intended to 
employ took the task olf his hands, and, by the help of a 
wooden press, of a very simple and easjr construction, after 
preparing the stones, oy taking off their loose upper coat 
with a chisel, and placing them upright close together, he 
executed his business so effectually, that the very first daj'’ 
be did as much as fifteen of his men could have done, and 
passed his plane over all the stones in the line, whereas in 
the common way they must have been done singly, by which 
means the work was much more true, thou^ performed 
only with the joiner’s old tools. This astonished even the 
ppson who performed it, but at the same time it encouraged 
him to think of adding to the invention, and in a short time 
be carried it much further than the author expected. 

• In order to this, he contrived a new sort of planes, in 
which the wood and iron were so disposed, that he was able 
to execute a cornice, or entablement, in which were three, 
four, or five mouldings of diflFerenl forms and sizes, at one 
operation, and by these means performed with his own 
hands as much, in the same space of tiuae,. as could have 
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been done, in the common method, by forty hands. The 
result of all this was, that the building being finished, up,, 
wards of fifty parts in sixty were taken off in the expense. 
The only difficulty that was met with, at least worthy men-- 
tioning, arose from flints being found in the stones, which 
they were obliged to remove; but this, it seems, was no new 
inconvenience, but is experienced also in the common way, 
and when the work is done with a chisel; neither is it im- 
possible, when this new invention shall be farther improved, 
that even this single difficulty may be got over, 

[We are apt to think highly of foreign inventions; and 
accordingly this of stone-planes is cried up. But the like 
was done some years ago in England. Mr. Sowerby, a gen- 
tleman near Penrith, in Cumberland, had a table made of 
slate, (which is much harder than free-stone,) vvith mould- 
ings on the sides regularly performed by a joiner with hi^ 
planes.] 

1748 , 3<m^ 


IV. Wonderful Memory of William Lyon, 


William LYON, a strolling player, who performed at 
the theatre in Edinburgh, and who was excellent in the 
part of Gibby, the Highlander, gave a surprising instance 
of memory. One evening over his bottle, he wagered a 
crown bowl of punch, a liquor of which he was very fond, 
that next morning, at the rehearsal, he would repeat a Daily 
Advertiser from beginning to end. At the rehearsal his opr 
ponent reminded him of his wager, imagining, as he was 
drunk the night before, that he must certainly have forgot 
it, and rallied him on his ridiculous bragging of his memory^ 
Lyon pulled out the paper, desired him to look at it and be 
judge himself whether he did or did not win his wager; 
Notwithstanding the want of connection between the para- 
graphs, the variety of advertisements, and the general chaos 
which goes to the composition of any newspaper, be re- 
peated it from beginning to end, without the least hesita- 
tion or mistake. I know this to be true, and believe the 
parallel cannot be produced in any age or nation. Lyon 
died about four years ago at Edinburgh, where he ha4 
played with greiit success. 
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[We heard of this performance many years since, when 
the Daily Advertiser, though larger than other papers, was 
not so large and crowded as it has been of late. It is said, 
that the late Mr. Heidegger could name all the signs from 
the Exchange' to St. James’s, on one side the street, after 
once walking to observe them.] 

1752, Sept. 


V* Method of increasing the Solidity, Strength, and Duration of 

Timber. 

A new Method of increasing the Solidity ^ Strength, a 7 id Du- 
ration of Timber. By M. dc Buffon, of the Royal Acade^ny 
qf Sciences at Pavis^ 

To answer these purposes nothing more is necessary than 
to bark the tree from top to bottom, iu the sap season, aud 
to suffer it to become quite dry before it is felled, which 
may be done at a ^ trifling expense. Vitruvius and Mr. 
’Evelyn have indeed just mentioned this method, but I be- 
lieve nobody before me has thoroughly considered it. 

In the beginning of May I caused four oaks of about SO 
or 40 feet high, and about 5 or <5 feet in girt, to be barked 
standing; all of them were in full vigour, high in sap, and 
about 70 years old. I ordered the bark to be stripped off 
from the top of the body to the foot: this is an easy opera- 
tion, tor iu the sap season the bark parts without any diffi- 
culty from the body. These oaks were of the kind, com^ 
mon enough in forests, which bear the large acorns. When 
they were^ quite stripped of their bark, I caused four other 
oaks of the same kind, which grew in the same soil, and a.s 
like them as possible, to be felled, My intent was to have 
barked six, and to have felled as many on the same day; but 
this could not be accomplished before the next day: of 
these six barked oaks, two happened to be considerably jless 
in sap, than the other four. I caused the six felled trees to 
be brought and laid under a shed, there to dry in tbeir bark 
till 1 should have occasion to compare diem with those 
which liad been barked. I fancied that this operation must 
affect them in an extraordinary manner, and produce 
considerable alteration in them. 1 visited my barked trees 
yery carefully during tw’^o months, but could perceive no 
great change. Oii the 10th of July, however, one of them 
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which was the least in sap, at the time it was barked, 
discovered the first symptoms of a disorder, likely to prove 
its destructioa in a short time. Its leaves began to turn 
yellow on the south side, and soon after became quite 
so, and dropped off dry, s.o that on the 26 th of August there 
was not one left. 1 had it cut down the 30th of the same 
month, being myself upon the spot. It was become so 
hard, that a wedge could scarcely enter it, and so brittle 
that a slight stroke of the beetle was sufficient to shatter it. 
The blea^ appeared harder than the heart of the wood, 
which was still moist and full of juice. 

The tree which, next to this, was the most defective in 
sap at the time of barking, soon followed it; the leaves 
began to lose their verdure on the 13th of July, and lost it 
entirely before the 10th of September. As I suspected 
that the first had been felled too early, and that the moist- 
ure, I perceived within, shewed still some remains of life, I 
ordered it to stand, to see if it would produce any leaves 
the next spring. 

My other four oaks held out vigorously; they dropped 
tbeir leaves but a few days before the usual season ; and one 
of them, whose head was but small, parted not with them 
before the natural time of falling; but I observed that the 
leaves, and even some of the shoots of all the four, were- 
grown dry on the south side many days before. 

The spring following, all these trees were beforehand 
with the rest, and were covered with verdure eight or ten 
days before the time. I took notice that the growth of the 
leaves was quick, but soon stinted for want of sufficient 
nourishment, however they kept alive; but the tree which 
was the first barked the foregoing year, underwent the full 
effect of £he state of inanition and dryness, to which it was 
reduced; its leaves faded apace, and fell in the heats of 
July. I had it cut dowm the 30th of August, just a year 
after that which had preceded it. I judged that it would 
prove as hard at least in the blea as the other, and much 
harder in the heart, which now had hardly any moisture 
left. I had it placed under a shed, w^here the other already 
was, with the six trees in their bark, with which I designed 
to compare them. 

Three of the four remaining trees parted with |heir leavef 


^ By the word Blea is here understood the white softer part of the wood 
which lies beifwreen bark and the heart; the London timber merchants 
find „ . 
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the beginning of September, but that which had the small 
head retained them a good deal longer, and was not qnite 
bare before the 22d of that month, f reserved it, together 
with that of the other four, which seemed the least sickly, 
for the year ensuing, and I ordered the two weakest to be 
felled in October. I left one of these trees exposed to the 
air and the injuries of the weather, and the others werfe 
placed under the shed ; they proved very hard to the wedge, 
and the heart of the wood was very nearly dry. 

In the ensuing spring, the two most vigorous of my re- 
served trees did still manifest some symptoms of life ; the 
buds swelled, but the leaves did not unfold. The other 
seemed quite dead ; and indeed haring caused it to be 
felled in May, I found it had no radical moisture left, and it 
proved very hard both without and within. 1 had the last 
felled some time after, and both of them were placed under 
the shed, there to lie w’ith the others for a new kind of trial. 

The better to compare the w^ood of the barked trees with 
that of ordinary wood, I took care to lay up all the six un- 
barked oaks together, with a barked one of the same size ^ 
■for experience had already taught me, that the wood in a 
tree of a large size, w^as heavier and stronger than that in a 
tree of a less size, though of the same age. I caused all 
my trees to be sawed into pieces of 14 feet long ; J marked 
centres on them at each end, and drew squares of inches 
on all of them, and had the four faces sawed away, so that 
each of them became a beam of 14 feet long, and exactly 6 
inches square. I had thena reduced truly to these dimen- 
sions throughout their whole length, by carefully planing 
them. I caused four of each sort to be broken, to 6nd 
their strength, and to be well- assured, as I soon was, of the 
difference of each. 

The beam made of the body of the tree, which died the 
first after the barking, weighed Q4(3 pounds ; it proved the 
weakest of all of them, and broke under 7€40 pounds. 

That of the tree in its bark, which I compared with it, 
weighed 243 pounds : it broke under 7320 pounds. 

The beam of the second barked tree weighed 249 
pounds ; it bent more than the former, and broke under the 
weight of 8362 pounds. 

Wat of the tree in its bark which I compared with it, 
weighed 236 pounds; it broke under 7385 pounds. 

The beam of the barked tree exposed to the injury of the 
weather, weighed 25$ pounds; it bent still more than the' 
second, and troke under 8926 pounds. 

That of the Lrfee in bark which I compared With ft, 
weighed 238 pounds, and broke under 7420 pounds. 
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Lastly, the beam of the tree with the small head, which 
I had always thought the best, weighed 263 pounds, and 
broke with no less than 9046 pounds. 

The tree which I compared it with, weighed 238 pounds, 
and broke under 7500 pounds. 

The two other barked trees proved defective in the inside, 
where there were some knots, so that I would not break 
them : but the trials above-mentioned sufficiently prove, 
that timber barked and dried standing, is always heavier 
and considerably stronger than timber kept in its bark. 
What 1 am going further to relate will put this matter quite 
out of doubt. 

Of the top of the body of the tree, which was barked and 
exposed to the weather, I caused to be made a beam 6 feet 
long and 5 inches square; on one of its sides was discovered 
a small shake, which was not above half an inch deep, and 
on the opposite side a small stain about an inch broad, of 
wood that was browner than the rest. As these defects 
Seemed not very considerable, I ordered it to be weighed 
and charged : its weight was 75 pounds ; and in one hour and 
five minutes, being loaded with 8500 pounds, it gave a vio- 
lent crack ; I imagined it would break in a little time after 
the crack, which I had found hitherto was the case, but 
having waited patiently three hours, and finding that it* 
neither gave way nor bent, I continued to increase the 
charge, and in about an hour more it broke, having kept 
cracking a quarter of an hour under a weight of 12,745 
pounds. I should not have related this trial sa particularly, 
only to shew, that but for its little defects on two of iU 
sides, this beam would have sustained still more weight. 

A beam just like this, formed out of the bottom of the 
body of one of the unbarked trees, weighed but 72 
pounds ; was very sound, without any defects ; it was charged 
one hour and thirty-eight minutes, when it cracked very 
gently, and continued cracking once in about a quarter of 
an hour, for about three hours, and then broke, under a 
charge of 1189^ pounds. 

This experiment is much in favour of barked timber, for. 
it shews that ^the wood of the upper part of the body of a 
harked tree, even w-ith some defects, is heavier and stronger 
than the wood of ^ the lower part of the body of an unharked 
tree, without any defect, 

1754^ Feb. 


* Tiiu» In tlje oiiginal j but I imagine tUc weight should be 1 1^089. JS# 
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Vi. Method of preserving Books from the Depredations of Worms 
and Insects. 

TIJERE is a very small insect that in the month of August 
lays its eggs in books, and especially in those leaves near 
the cover. From these eggs proceed a sort of mites, very 
like those bred in cheese, which change their state and be- 
come beetles, and when the time of transformation ap- 
proaches, they endeavour to get air, and eat their way 
through till they have gained the extremity of the book. 

To give these mites a disrelish for books, the paste ^hich 
the binders make use of, and which is supposed chiefly to 
attract them, has often been mingled with bitter substances, 
as wormwood, coloquintida, &c. without any success. Mi- 
neral salts, to which all insects have an aversion, afford the 
only remedy. The salt called arcanum duplicatum, allum 
and vitriol, are proper for this purpose. By mingling there- 
fore a small quantity of any of these mineral salts in the 
paste, books will be effectually preserved from the attacks 
of all sorts of worms and insects, 

M. Prediger, in his Instructions to Bookbinders, printed 
at Leipsic, in the German language, in 1741, says, that if 
binders were to make their paste of starch instead of flour, 
worms would not touch the books. He also directs pulve- 
rised allum mixed with a little fine pepper, to be strewed 
between the book and the cover, and also upon the shelves 
of the library; and for the more effectual preservation 
of the books in libraries, he advises rubbing the books 
well, in the months of March, July, and September, with a 
W'oollen cloth dipped in powdered allum. And ij: were to 
be wished that for the future all bookbinders would make 
their paste in the manner recommended, "but 1 would not 
advise depending upon starch without any admixture of mi- 
neral salts. 

[It is remarkable, that worms seldom attack books printed 
pn English made paper.] 

1754, Feh. 


VIL The Uncertainty of Homan Testimony. 

JaQUES DU MOULIN, a French refugee, having brought 
over his family and a small sum of money, employed it i:gi: 
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pnrcliasing lots of goods that had been condemned at the 
Castom-hoLise, which he again disposed of by retail; as 
these goods were such as having a high duty were fre- 
quently smuggled, those who dealt in this way were gene- 
rally suspected of increasing their stock by illicit means, 
and smuggling, or purchasing smuggled goods, under colour 
of dealing only in goods that had been legally seized by the 
ting’s officers, and taken from smugglers. This trade, how- 
ever, did not in the general estimation, impeach his honesty, 
though it gave no sanction to his character : but he was oftea 
detected in uttering false gold ; he came frequently to per-^ 
sons of whom he had received money, with several^of these 
pieces of counterfeit coin, and pretended that they were 
among the pieces which had been paid him ; this was gene- 
rally denied with great eagerness, but, if particular cir- 
cumstances did not confirm the contrary, he was always 
peremptory and obstinate in his charge. This soon brought 
him into disrepute, and he gradually lost not only his busi- 
ness but his credit. It happened that having sold a parcel of 
goods, which amounted to seventy-eight pounds, to one 
Harris, a person with whom he had before had no dealings, 
he received the money in guineas and Portugal gold, several 
pieces of Which he scrupled, but the man having assured 
him that he himself had carefully examined, and weighed 
those very pieces, and found them good, Du Moulin took 
them, and gave his receipt. 

In a few days he returned wilh six pieces, which he 
averred were of base metal, and part of the sum which he 
had a few days before received of him for the lot of goods ; 
Harris examined the pieces, and told Du Moulin that he was 
sure they were none of them among those which he had 
paid him, and refused to exchange them for others. Du 
Moulin as peremptorily insisted on the contrary, alleging 
that he had put ihe money in a drawer by itself, and locked 
it up till he offered it in payment of a bill of exchange, 
and then the pieces were found to be bad, insisting that 
they were the same to which he had objected. The mat^ 
now became angry, and charged Du Moulin with intending 
a fraud. Du Moulin appeared to be rather piqtied than in- 
timidated at this charge, and having sworn that thes^ were 
the pieces he received of Harris, Harris was at letigth obliged 
to make them good ; but, as be was confident Du Moulip bad 
injured him by a fraud, supported by perjury, be told hisslory 
wherever he went, exclaiming against liim with great bitter- 
ness, and met with many persons who had nearly the same 
JCOHiplakits, and told him that it had been a practice of Dtx 
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i^roulin’s for a considerable ^ime. Moulin now found 
Inmself universally shunned ; and hearing what Harris had 
reported from all parts^ he brought his action for defama- 
tory words, and Harris, irritated to the highest degree, 
stood upon his defence ; and, in the mean time, having pro- 
cured a meeting of several persons, who had suffered the 
same way in their dealings with Du Moulin, they procured 
a warrant against him, and he was apprehended upon sus- 
picion of counterfeiting the coin. Upon searching his draw’ers, 
a great number of pieces of counterfeit gold were found in 
a drawer by themselves, and several others were picked 
from other money, that was found in different parcels in 
his scrutoire; upon farther search a flask, several files, a 
pair of moulds, some powdered chalk, a small quantity of 
aqua regia, and several other implements were discovered. 
Ko doubt could now be made of his guilt, which was ex- 
tremely aggravated by the methods he had taken to dispose 
of the money he made, the insolence with which he had in- 
sisted upon its being paid him by others, and the perjury 
by which he had supported his claim ; his action against 
Harris for defamation was also considered as greatly in- 
creasing his guilt, and every body was impatient to see him 
punished. In these circumstances he w^as brougjit to his 
trial, and his many attempts to put off bad money, the quan- 
tity found by itself in his scrutoire, and above all, the in- 
struments of coining, which, upon a comparison, exactly 
answered the money in his possession, being proved, he was 
upon this evidence convicted, and received sentence of death. 

It happened that a few days before he was to have becu 
executed, one Williams, who had been bred a seal engraver, 
but had left his business, was killed by a fall from feis 
horse ; his wife, who was then big with child, and near her 
time, immediately fell into fits and miscarried : she was soon 
sensible that she could not live, and, therefore, sending for 
the -wife of Du Moulin, she desired to be left alone, and 
then gave her the following account : — 

That her husband was one of four, whom she named, that 
had for many years subsisted by counterfeiting gold coin, 
which she had been frequently employed to put oiff, and 
was, therefore, entrusted w^th the whole secret; that 
another of these persons had hired himself to Du Moulin 
as a kind of footman and porter, and being provided by the 
gang with false keys, had disposed of a very considerable 
sum of bad money, by opening his master’s scrutoire and 
leaving it there in the stead or an equal number of good 
pieces; which he took out; that fay this iniquitous practice 
VOL. in. 
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Moulin had been defrauded of his business, his credit^ 
and his liberiy, to whicji in. a short lime his life vvouicl be 
added, if application was not immediately made to save him : 
by this account, which she gave in great agony of mind, 
she was much exhausted, and having given directions 
where to find the persons whom she impeached, she fell 
into convulsions, and soon after expired. The woman imme- 
diately applied to a magistrate, and having related the 
story she hud heard, procured a warrant against the three 
men, who were taken the same day, and separately exa- 
ijaitied, Du Moulin’s servant steadily denied the whole 
charge, and so did one of the other two ; but while the last was 
under examination, a messenger, who had been sent to search 
their lodgings, arrived with a great quantity of bad money, 
and many instruments for coining* This threw him into con- 
fusion, and the magistrate improving the opportunity, by 
olFering him his life, if he would become an evidence for the 
king, he confessed that he had been long associated with the 
other prisoners and the man that was dead, and be directed 
where other tools and money might be found, but he could 
aay nothing as to the manner in which Du Moulin's servant 
was employed to put it off, Upon this discovery Du Mou- 
lin’s execution was suspended, and the king’s witness' 
swearing positively that his servant and the other prisoner 
bad frequently coined in his presence, and giving a particu- 
lar account of the process, and the part which each of them 
usually performed, they were convicted and condemned to 
die* Both of them, however, still denied the fact, and the 
public were still in doubt about Du Moulin. In his defence 
he bad declared that the bad money which was found together, 
was such as he could not trace to the persons of whom he 
had received it, that the parcels with which bad money was 
found mixed, he kept separate, that he might know to whom 
to apply if it should appear to be bad, but the finding of 
^be moulds and other instruments in his custody w^as a parti- 
cular not yet accounted for ; as he only alleged in general 
terms, that he knew not how they came there, and it was 
doubted whether the impeachment of others had not been 
managed with a view to save him wdio was equally guilty, 
3 tliei’e being no evidence of his servant’s treachery, but tlmt 
of u woman who was dead, reported at second hand by the 
fvife of Du Moulin, who was manifestly an iutenested party* 
Hie mm not, however, charged by either of the convicts as 
a particular which was. strongly urged by 
ilk jfrtods in bis Whelf ; but it happened that while the 
was a private drawer 

was discovered in a chest th|t belonged to his servant, and 
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ill it a bnnch of keys, and the impression of one in wkx* 
The impression was compared with the keys, and that which 
it corresponded with, was found to open Du MouHn’s scra- 
toire, in which the bad money and impleriiepts had been 
found ; when this particular, so strong and unexpected, wa§ 
urged, and the key produced, he burst into tears, and con- 
fessed all that had been alleged against him ; he was then 
asked how the tools came in his master^s scrutoire, and he 
answered, that when the oflSicers of justice came to seize 
his master, he was terrified for himself, knowing that he had 
in his chest these instruments, which the private drawer 
would not contain, and fearing that he might bp included 
in the warrant, his consciousness of guilt kept him in con- 
tinual dread and suspicion ,• that for this reason, before the 
officers went up stairs, he opened the scrutoire with his 
false key, and having fetched liis tools from his box in the 
garret, he deposited tliem there, and had just locked i% 
when he heard them at the door. 

In this case, even the positive evidence of Du Moulin, 
that the money he brought back to Harris was the same he 
had received of him, was not true, though Du Moulin was 
not guilty of perjury, either wilfully, or by neglect, inat- 
tention, or forgetfulness. And the circumstantial evidence 
agaipjst him, however strong, would only have heaped one 
injury upon another, and have taken away the life pf an un- 
happy wretch, from whom a perfidious ^rvant had taken 
away eveiy thing else. 

The other case, I think, happened atill longer ago, aijtd, 
to the best of my remembrance, it is this; — 

A gentleman died possessed of a very considerable "fpr- 
tune, w'hich he left to his only child, a daughter, and ap- 
pointed his brother to be her guardian, and executor of his 
will. The young lady was then about eighteen j and if she 
happened to die unmarried, or, if married, without children, 
her fortune was left to her guardian and to bis heirs. As 
the interest of the uncle was now incompatible with the life 
of the niece, several other relations hinted, that it would 
not be proper for them to live together. Whether they 
were willing to prevent any occasion of slander against the 
uncle, in case of the young lady’s death ; whether they had 
any apprehension of her being in danger; or whether they 
were only discontented with the father’s disposit’nm of his 
fortune, and, therefore, propagated rumours to the pvgu- 
d^ice of .those who possessed it, cannot be known ; the uncle, 
however, took his niece to his house near Epping 
and soon afterwards she disappeared. 

' s ^ 
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Great inquiry was made after her, and it appearing, that 
the day she was missing, she went out with her uncie into 
the forest, and that he returned without her, he was taken 
inlo custody, A few days afterwards he went through a 
long examination, in which he acknowledged, that he went 
out with her, and pretended that she found means to loiter 
behind him as they were returning home ; that he sought 
her in the forest as soon as he missed her ; and that he 
knew not where she was, or what was become of her. This 
account was thought improbable, and his apparent interest 
in the death of his ward, and perhaps the petulant zeal of 
other relations, concurred to raise and strengthen suspicions 
against him, and he was detained in custody. Some new 
circumstances were every day rising against him. It was 
found, tliat the young lady had been addressed by a neigh- 
bouring gentleman, who had, a few days before she was 
missing, set out on a journey to the north ; and that she 
had declared she would marry him when he returned : that 
her uncle had frequently expressed his disapprobation of 
the match in very strong terms : that she had often wept 
and reproached him with imkindness and an abuse of his 
power. A woman was also produced, who swore, that on 
the day the young lady was missing, about eleven o’clock in 
the forenoon, she was corning through the forest, and heard 
a woman’s voice expostulating with great eagerness; upon 
which she drew nearer the place, and, before she saw any 
person, heard the same voice say, kill iincle^ don’t 
kill me; upon which she was greatly terrified, and imme- 
diately hearing the report of a gun very near, she made all 
the haste she could from the spot, but could not rest in her 
mind till she had told what had happened. 

Such was the general impatience to punish a man, who 
had murdered his niece, to inherit her fortune, that upon 
this evidence he was condemned and executed. 

About ten days after the execution the young lady came 
home. It appeared, however, that what all the witnesses 
had sworn was true, and the fac); was found to be thus cir- 
cumstanced 

The young lady declared, that having previously agreed 
to go off with the gentleman that courted her, he bad given 
out that he was going a journey to the north ; but that he 
waited concealed at a little house near the- skirts of the 
till the time appointed, which was the day she disap- 
~ peat^. That he had horses ready for himself and her, and 
was altered bj* two servants also on horseback. That as 
slut wlUsjng with her uncle he reproached her with 
persisting in hex resolution to marry a man, of whom he 
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disapproved; and after much altercation, she said with s.>me 
heat, I have set mif heart upon it^ if 1 do not marry him it 
mil be my death; and dorUt kill me, uncle, ioiHt kill me; that 
just as she had pronounced tiiese words, she heard a gun dis- 
charged very near her, at which she started, and immedi- 
ately afterwards saw a man come forward from among the 
trees, with a wood-pigcoa in his hand, that he had just shot. 
That coming near the place appointed for their rendezvous, 
she formed a pretence to let her uncle go on before her, 
and her suitor being waiting for her with a horse, she 
mounted, and immediately rode olF. That instead of going 
into the north, they retired to a house, in which he haa 
taken lodgings, near Windsor, where they were married 
the same day, and in about a week, went a journey of plea- 
sure to France, from wdience when they returned, they first 
heard of the misfortune which they had inadvertently 
brought upon their uncle. 

So uncertain is human testimony, even when the wit- 
nesses are sincere; and so necessary'is acooland dispassion- 
ate inquiry and determination, with respect to crimes that 
are enormous in the highest degree, and committed with 
every possible aggravation, 

1754 , Sept. 


VIII. Account of Jedediah Buxton. 

The accounts of Jedediah Buxton, which have already 
been published in the Magazine, were so extraordinary, 
that many have questioned if they were true; and several 
letters have been sent to the editor by his friends, to know 
whether they were fictions written merely for amusement, 
or whether they were intended as satires upon the pretensions 
or performances of any adept in arithmetical calculations? 
To the assurances which were then given of the certainty 
of the facts, upon the known integrity of the gentlemen by 
whom they- were communicated to the press, much stronger 
testimony may now be added. 

His grandfather, John Buxton, was vicar of Elmeton, in 
Derbyshire, and his father, Wm. Buxton, was schoolmaster 
of the same parish ; but Jedediah, notwithstanding the pro*^ 
fessiott of his father, is extremely illiterate, having, by what- 
ever accident, been so much neglected in his youth as never 
to have been taught to write. How he came first to know 
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ihe relative proportions of numbers and their progressive 
denominations, he does not remember ; but to this he has 
applied the whole force of his mind, and upon this his at- 
tention is constantly fixed, so that he frequently takes no 
cognizance of external objects, and when he does, it is 
only with respect to their numbers. The same attention of 
his mind appears as well by what he hears as by what he 
sees. If any space of time is mentioned, he will soon after 
say, that it is so many minutes; and if any distance of way, 
he will assign the number of hair’s breadths, without any 
question having been -asked, or any calculation expected by 
the company. 

By this method he has greatly increased the power of his 
memory, with respect to figures, and stored up several com- 
mon products in his mind, to which he can have immediate 
xecoiu’se ; as the number of minutes in a year, of hair’s 
breadths in a mile, and many others. When he once com- 
prehends a question, which is not without difficulty and 
tiitoe, he begins to work with amazing facility, and will leave 
a long question half wrought, and, at the end of sevei^ 
months, resume it, beginning where he left off, and pro- 
ceeding regularly till it is completed. 

His memory w'ould certainly have been equally reten- 
tive, with respect to other objects, if be had attended to 
o|her objects with equal diligence ; but his perpetual ap- 
plication to figures has prevented the smallest acquisition 
of any other knowledge, and his mind seems to have re- 
tained fewer ideas than that of a boy ten years old, in 
the scime class of life. He has been sometimes asked, on 
bis return from church, whether be remembered the text, 
or any part of the sermon ; but it never appeared that he 
brought away one sentence. His mind, upon a closer exa- 
iiiination, being found to have been busied, even during di- 
vine service, in its favourite operation, either dividing some 
time, or some space, into the smallest known parts, or resolv- 
ing some question that had been given him as a test of his 
abilities. His power of abstraction is so great that no noise 
interrupts him ; and, if be is asked any question, he imme- 
diately replies, and returns again to his calculation, without 
, any confusion, or the loss of more time than his answer re- 
tjnired. His method of working is peculiar to himself, and 
no means the shortest or the deafest, as will appear by 
tie following example : — 

vvas required to multiply 456 by S7B, ‘which he had 
competed ati^soon as a person iti company had produced the 
^prodito Wthe TDEi^na way ; -add upoia being requested to 
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worfc it audibly, that bis method might be kaowft, he mul- 
tiplied 456 first by 5, which produced 5280, which he agaiii' 
miuitiplied by 20, and found the product, 45,()<X), which 
was the muitiplicaiid multipiied by 100; this product he 
again multiplied by 3, which produced 136,800, which was 
the sum of the muitipiicancl multiplied by 300; itremaiited 
therefore to multiply it by 78, which he effected by mul- 
tiplying 5580 (the product of the multiplicand multiplied 
by 5) by lo; o times 15 being 75; Inis product being 
34,500, he added to the 136,800, wliich was the multipli- 
cand multiplied by 300, and this produced 171^000, which 
was 375 times 456 ; to complete his operation, therefore, 
he muitiplied 4o6 by 3, which produced 1368, and having 
added this number to 171,000, he found the product of 45C 
multiplied by 378 to be 

Thus it appears that his arithmetic is perfectly his own, 
and tiiat he is so little acquainted with the common rules as 
to multiply 456 first by 5, and the product by 50, to find 
what sum it w^ould produce multiplied b}' 100, whereas, if 
he had added two noughts to the figures, he would have 
obtained it at once. 

The only objects of Jedecliah’s curiosity, except figures, 
were the king and royal family, and his desire to see them 
was so strong, that in the beginning of the spring, be 
Walked to London on purpose,* buft at kst returned disap- 

S ointed, the king haring jn$t rearored to Kensington, as; 

edediah came into London. He was, howerer, introduced 
to the Royal Society, whom he called the volk of the Ski if 
tbfrti : the gentlemen w ho were present asked him several 
questions in arithmetic, to prove his abilities, and drsmisserf 
him with a handsome gratuity. 

During his residence in London he was carried to see 
King Richard III. performed at Drury-lane playhouse, and 
it was expected either that the novelty and the splendor of 
the show would have fixed bint in astonishment, or kept his 
imagination in a continual hurry ; or that his passions would, 
in some degree, have been touched by the power of action, 
if he had uot perfectly understood the dialogue; but Jede- 
diah^'s mind was employed in the playlxouse just as it was 
employed at church. During the dance he fixed his atten- 
tion upon the number of steps; he declared after a fine 
piece of music, that the innumerable sounds produced by 
the instruments had perplexed him beyond measure, and 
be attended even to Mr. Garrick only to count the words 
that he uttered, in which, he says, be perfectly succeeded. * 
Jedediah k now safely returned to the place of his birch, 

s 4 
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where, if his enjoyments are few, his wishes do not seem to 
be more ; he applies to his labour, by which he subsists, 
with cheerfulness; he regrets nothing that he left behind 
him in London, and it is still his opinion, that a slice of 
rusty bacon affords the most delicious repast. 

1754, June. 


IX. Account of Eobert Hill, tlie learned Tailor of Bncbingham. 

Me Urban, 

As I 'vas^ A'itli many others, much entertained with youv 
memoirs of Jedediah Buxton, I send you an account of a 
man who has risen much higher from the same level, and 
whose mind, if in one instance it is less retentive, is yet 
much more remarkable for the variety and vigour of its 
operations, and the multitude of ideas which it contains. 

Robert Hill was born at Tring, in Hertfordshire, where 
an old relation having taught him his letters, he learned to 
read by himself at home. This acquisition was so remark-^ 
able in a child, that he was, for the first time, sent to school, 
hut was, by some accident, prevented from going there 
longer than seven weeks, during which time, how’ever he 
learned to write. When he was about fourteen years of age, 
he was put apprentice to a stay-maker and tailor, at Buck- 
ingham ; but his desire of knowledge being still pred||ini- 
uant, he contrived to gratify it under, every possible dtsad-* 
vantage. With the first money that he could scrape toge- 
ther he purchased Beza’s Latin Testament, and a Latin 
Grammar, He then applied to the boys at the free school,"" 
and got himself employed by them, to run on errands^ or 
to render them such other service as was in his power, hav- 
ing always first stipulated, that in return they should tell 
him the English of the Latin words in some rule of his 
Grammar. In proportion to the knowledge he acquired, he 
became more sensible of what was yet wanting; and as 
soon as he was .able, he added a Gradus to his Testament 
and Grammar, by which he was assisted in his pronuncia- 
tion. As there are few diflSculties insurmountable by perse- 
vering labour. Hill, at the expiration of bis apprenticeship, 
bad not only learned his trade, but could read and under- 
stand several Latin authors tolerably well. 

He was now known to the neighbpuring gentlemen, oncf 
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of whom, upon the death of his son, gave him some of his 
books, and among others there happened to be a Greek 
Testament. 1'his was a new object of curiosity, and not 
being able to rest whiie he had a book in his possession 
which he could not read, he immediately applied himself 
to learn Greek. In this arduous task he received some as- 
sistance from a young gentleman at Buckingham, and in 
about three years he began to read a Greek author with 
some pleasure. The same restless curiosity and desire of 
knowledge, which thus attached him to books, induced him 
not to follow his business at home, but to travel the country, 
as an itinerary mender of clothes and stays ; but in this state 
of povert}^ and dissipation, he was still a hard student, and 
when he was four and thirty years of age he began lo learn 
Helirew. 

The first book that he read for this purpose happened to 
be Shindler’s Grammar; but as all books that are written 
to instruct those w^ho have no master, in the first rudiments 
of science, suppose many things to be known which they 
ought to teach. Hill found several deficiences in Shindler, 
which he was at a loss to supply; and after much labour 
and much contrivance, be thought, if he could, in his pere- 
grinations, associate himself with some Jew, who, like him- 
self, was travelling the country for a subsistence, he might 
take the same route, and should be able to get such instruc- 
tion as he wanted. This project be immediately put in 
execution, and finding an itinerant Jew at Oakingbam, he 
communicated bis scheme, and stated his difficulties. The 
JA was very reedy to assist him, Hill found him not 
a^; this inability, however, he supposed to be acci- 
dental, and therefore applied himself to many others, but 
to all with as little success. To Hill, however, nothing was 
less eligible tfcTan to relinquish his purpose, he, therefore, 
had recourse to other Hebrew Grammars, of which he read 
eleven, some answered his purpose best in one particular 
and some in another, but not any one of them contained all 
that he expected to find, though he thinks, upon the whole, 
Mayefs is the best. After he had thus acquired the know- 
ledge of Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, and made himself ac- 
quainted with whatever such travels as his could produce to 
bis observation, almost constantly studying half the night 
that he might pursue his journey and his business in the 
day, he returned to Buckingham, where he still continues 
buried in obscurity, and scarcely subsisting by his labour; 
but perfectly contented with his condition, extremely 
ipodest and diflSident in his discourse, and witl^put any new- 
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faiigled notions in religion, which generally distinguish a 
Siuanerer in learning.^^ 

1754, SepL 


X. Account of Henry Wild, the learned Tailor of Norwich, 

IMR. henry wild, professor of the oriental languages, 
was born in the city of Norwich, and educated there at a 
grammar school, and almost fitted for the University ; but 
l)is friends wanting fortune and interest to maintain him 
there, bound him an apprentice to a tailor, with whom he 
served out the term of seven years j after which he worked 
as a journeyman seven years more. About the end of the 
last seven years, he was seized with a fever and ague, which 
continued two or three years, and reduced him at last bo 
low, as to disable him from working at his trade. In this 
situation, he amused himself with some old books of con-^ 
troversial divinity, wherein he found great stress laid on the 
Hebrew original of several texts of scripture. Though be 
had almost lost his school learning, his curiosity and strong 
desire of knowledge excited him to attempt to make him- 
self master of it. He was obliged at first to make use of 
an English Hebrew grammar and lexicon, but by degrees 
he recovered the language he had learned at school. As his 
health was re-establi:-|^:d, he divided bis time between 
business of his profession, and bis studies, which last etn- 
ploved the greatest part of his nights. ’ Thus self-taught 
and assisted only by his own great genius, by dint of conti- 
nual application, and almost unparalleled industry, he added 
the knowledge of all, or the much greater part, of the ori- 
ental languages, to that of Hebrew. But still he laboured 
in obscurity, till, at length, he was accidentally discovered 
to the world. 

The late worthy Dr. Prideaux, dean of Norwich, a name 
justly celebrated in the learned world, was offered some 
Arabic MSS/in parchment, by a bookseller of that <?ity* 
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Bat whether he thought the price deaianded was too great, 
or whether he expected, as few would buy them, the book- 
seller would be obliged to lower his price, he left them on 
his hands. Soon after Mr. Wild heard of them, and pur- 
chased them. Some weeks after, the dean called at the 
shop, and inquired for the MSS. but was informed they 
were sold. Chagrined at his disappointment, he asked the 
name and profession of the person who had brought them. 
On his being told he was a tailor; Run instantly/’ said the 
dean, in a passion, “ and fetch them, if they are not cut in 
pieces to make measures.” He was soon relieved from his 
fears, by Mr. Wild’s appearance with the MSS. He in- 
quired whether he would part with them, but was answered 
in the negative. The dean hastily asked what be did wkh 
them ? he replied, “ I read them.” He was desired to read, 
which he did; he was then bid to render a passage or two 
into English, which he did readily and exactly. Amazed at 
this, the dean, partly at his own expense, partly by a sub- 
scription, raised among persons, whose inclinations led them 
to this kind of learning, sent him to Oxford, where, though 
he was never a member of the University, he was, by the 
dean’s interest, admitted to the Bodleian Library, and" em- 
ployed for some years in translating, or making extracts out 
of oriental MSS. Thus he bid adieu to his needle. 

About 1718, 1 found bjm at Oxford, and learned Hebrew 
of him ; but do not recollect how long he had been there 
..before. He was there known by the name of the Arabian 
Tailor, All the hours that the library open, he constantly 
•attended ; when it was shut, he employed most of his lei- 
sure time in teaching the oriental languages to young gen- 
tlemen, at the moderate price of half a guinea a language, 
except for the Arabic, for which, as I remember, he had a 
a guinea. 

About 1720, he removed to London, where he spent the 
remainder of his life, under the patronage of the famous 
Or. Mead; there I saw him at the latter end of 1721. 
When he died I know not, but in 1734 his translation^ out 
of the Arabic, of Al-Mesra, or Mahomet’s Journey to Hea- 
ven, was published. In the dedication, which was addressed 
to Mr. Mackrel, of Norwich, it is said to be a posthumous 
work. It is the only piece of his that ever was printed, and 
I have‘ heard him read it in MS. 

When I knew him, he seemed to be about 40, though his 
sedentary and studious way of life might make him look 
older than he really was. His person was thin and meagre, 
Iris stature naoderateJy tall, and his air and wait bad aU tho 
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^ule particularities observed in persons of his profession. 
His memory was extraordinary. His pupils frequently in- 
-ited him to spend an evening with them, when he would 
otten entertain us with long and curious details out of the 
Itoman, Greek, and Arabic histories. His morals were 
jjood, he was addicted to no vice, was sober and temperate, 
modest and diffident of himself, without any tincture of con- 
ceitedness or vanity. In his lectures he would frequently 
observe to us, that such an idiom in Hebrew resembled one 
in Latin or Greek ; then he would make a pause, and seem 
to recal his words, and ask us, whether it were not so ? 

So much merit and industry met with little reward, and 
procured him a subsistence not much better than what his 
trade might have produced ; as I remember, his subscript 
tions amounted to no more than 20 or 30l. per annum. That 
part of learning which he excelled in, was cultivated arid 
encouraged by few. Unfortunately for him, the Rev. Mr, 
Gagnier, a French gentleman, skilled in the oriental tongues, 
was in possession of all the favours the University' could 
bestow in this way; for he was recommended by the Heads 
of Houses to instruct young gentlemen, and employed. by 
the professors of those languages to read public lectures in 
their absence. 

Such uncommon attainments in a person who made so 
mean an appearance, led some to suspect that he was a 
Jesuit under this disguise. These suspicions were height- 
ened by his modesty and diffidence, his affecting sometimes 
to talk of foreign cities and countiies, bis frequenting the 
University church only, where, by way of exercise, the ser- 
mons treat more of speculative and controversial points, 
than practical ones. But these suspicions were without any 
other foundation : for after I bad left the University, I lived 
in a family, where I met with a woman who was a native and 
inhabitant of Norwich, who came there on a visit. I took 
this opportunity of making many inquiries about him. She 
confirmed many of the particulars before-mentioned, and 
assured me that she knew him from a child, that he was bom 
and bred up in that city, and never heard or knew he was 
absent from it any considerable time, till his removal to 
Oxford.' 

T^e teepory of so extraordinary a person, who was so 
bCrikirig an example of diligence and industry, deserves to 
be perpetuated. Such an attempt is an act of justice due 
to snob merit, and cannot but be of service to the world. 
1 he^ly wish that these imperfect memoirs may induce 
one of l^l^w citizens to correct, improve, and complete 
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them, especially since the lale Rer* Mr. Bloomfield, in his 
History of the City of Norwich, if I remember right, takes 
no notice of a man, who did honour to the place of his na- 
tivity, and his country. 

1155^ March. Z.A. 


XL Account of John Ludwig, a Saxon Peasant, 

Mr. Urban, 

In the course of your entertaining work you have given us 
an account of a peasant, %vho, though otherwise extremely 
illiterate, had yet acquired surprising skill in numbers ; and, 
as he could not write, was able to work any arithmetical 
question by mere memory. You have also given us an ac- 
count of a poor tailor, who acquired the knowledge of the 
Greek, Latin, and Hebrew languages, while he was sitting 
on his board, or wandering about the country in search of 
work. I now send you an account, in many particulars, 
more extraordinary than either of these, which I shall be 
glad to see laid up in your Repository. 

Yours, &c. 

T.S. 


IT is usual for the commissaries of excise in Saxony to 
appoint a peasant in every village in their district to receive 
the excise of the place, for which few are allowed more than 
one crown, and none more than three. 

Mr. Christian Gotthold Hoffman, who is chief commissary 
of Dresden, and the villages adjacent, when he was auditing 
the accounts of some of these peasants in March, 115% was 
told, that there was among them one John Ludwig, a strange 
man, who, though he was very poor and had a family, was 
yet continually reading in books, and very often stood the 
greatest part of the night at his door, gazing at the stars. 

This account raised Mr. Hoffman's curiosity, aud iie' or- 
dered the man to be brought before him. Hoffman, who 
expected something in the man’s appearance that corre- 
sponded with a mind superior to his station, was greatly sur- 
prized to ^ee the most rustic boor he had ever beheld. His 
hair hung over his forehead down to his eyes, his aspect was 
sordid and stupid, and his niaaner was, in every respect. 
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that of a plodding ignorant clown. Mr. Hoflman, after conw 
templating this unpromising appearance, concluded, that as 
the supposed superiority of this man was of the intellectual 
kind, it would certainly appear when he spoke ; but even in 
this experiment he was also disappointed. He asked him, 
if what his neighbours had said of his reading and studying 
was true ? and the man bluntly and coarsely replied, \Vhat 
neighbour has told you that I read and study? If I have 
studied, I have studied for myself, and I don’t desire that 
you or any body else should know any thing of the matter/' 
HojBFman, however, continued the conversation, notwith- 
standing his disappointment, and asked several questions 
concerning arithmetic and the first rudiments of astronomy ; 
to which he now expected vague and confused replies. 
But in this too he had formed an erroneous prognostic ; for 
Hoffman was struck not only with astonishment but confu- 
sion, to such definitions and explications as would have 
done honour to a regular academic in a public examination. 

Mr. Hoffmaa, after this c^mveargation, .prevailed on the pea- 
sant to st^y some time at ibis bouse, that. might further 
gratify his curiosity at isucb times as would be most conve- 
nient. In their subsequent conferences he proposed to his 
guest the.mfOst abstracted and embarrassing questions, which 
were always answered with the utmost readiness and preci- 
sion. The account which this extraordinary person gives of 
himself and his acquisitions, is as follows : — 

John Ludwig was born the 24th of February, 1715, in the 
village of Cossedaude, and was, among other poor children 
of the village, sent very young to school. The Bible, 
which was the book by which he was taught to read, gave 
him so much pleasure, that he conceived the rpost eager 
desire to read others, which, however, he had no opportu- 
nity to get into his possession. In about a year his master 
began to teach him to write, but this exercise was rather 
irksome than pleasing at first; but when the first difficulty 
was surmounted, he applied to it with great alacrity, espe- 
cially as books were put into his hand to copy as an exer- 
cise ; and be employed himself alrnost night and day, not 
in copying particular passages only, but in forming collec- 
tions of sentences, or events that were, connected with each, 
other. When he was ten years old, he had been school 
foar years, and was then put to arithmetic, but this em- 
hm;rasscd him with innumerable difficulties, yirhich his mas- 
teVj would not take the trouble to explmu, expecting that 
content himself with the implicit practice of po- 
sitive Ludwig, therefore, was so dbgusted with 
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arithmetic, tbat after much scokUng and 
from school, without having learned any 
reading, writing, and his catechism. 

He was then sent into the field to keep cows,' and in this 
employment he soon became clownish, and negligent of 
every thing else ; so that the greater part of what He had 
learned was forgotten. He associated with the sordid and 
the vicious, and he became insensible like them. As he grew 
up be kept company with women of bad character, and aban- 
doned himself to such pleasures as were ivithin his reach. 
But a desire of surpassiivg others, that principle which is 
productive of every kind of greatness, was still living in his 
■breast; he remembered to have been praised by his master 
and preferred above his comrades, when be was learning to 
read and write, and ho was still de.sirous of the same plea- 
sure, though he did not know how to obtain it. ^ 

In the autumn of 1735, when he was about twenty years 
old, be bought a small I3if)le, at the end of which was a ca- 
techism, with referoueos to a great number of texts, upon 
which the princi[)los contained in the answers were founded. 
Ludwig had never been used to take any thing upon trust* 
and was, therefore, continually turning over the leaves of 
his Bible, to find the passages referred to in the catechism • 
but this he found so irksome a task, that he determined to 
have the whole at one view, and, therefore, set about t5 
transcribe the catechism, with all the texts at large brought 
into their proper places. With this exercise he filled “wo 
quires of paper, and though when he b^an, the character 
was scarcely legible, yet, before he had finished, it was 
greatly improved ; for an art that has been once learned is 
easily recovered. 

In the month of March, 1736, he was employed to receive 
the excise of the little district in which he lived, and he 
found that in order to discharge this office, .it was necessary 
for him not only to write, but to be master of the two first 
rules of arithmetic, addition and subtraction. His ambition 
had now an object; and a desire to keep the accounts of the 
tax he was to gather, better than others of his station, 
determined him once more to apply to arithmetic, however 
hateful the task, and whatever labour it might require. He 
now regretted that he was without an instructor, and would 
have been glad at any rate to have practised the rules with- 
(DUt first knowing the rationale. His mind was continually 
flppn tlie stretch to find out some way of supplying this 
wEUit, and at last he recollected that one of his school-fek 
lows had a book from which examples of several rules were 
taken by the master to exercise the scholars. He, therefore. 
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ivent immediately in search of this school-fellow, and was 
ov'erjoyed to find, upon inquiry, that the book was still in 
bis possession. Having boiTOwed this important volume, he 
returned home with it, and beginning his studies as he went 
along, he pursued them with such application, that in about 
six months he was master of the rule-of-three with fractions. 

The reluctance with which he began to learn the powers 
and properties offiguresw'as now at an end; he knew enough 
to make him earnestly desirous of knowing more ; he was, 
therefore, impatient to proceed from this book to one that 
was more difficult, and having at length found means to pro- 
cure one that treated of more intricate and complicated cal- 
culations, he made himself master of that also before the end" 
of the year 1739. He had the good fortune soon after to 
meet with a Treatise of Geometry, written by Pachek, tlie 
same author whose arithmetic he had been studying; and 
finding that this science was in some measure founded on 
that which he had learned, he applied to his new book with 
great assiduity, for some time, but, at length, not being able 
perfectly to comprehend the theory as he went on, nor yet 
to discover the utility of the practice, he laid it aside, to 
which he was also induced by the necessity of his immediate 
attendance to his fields and his vines. 

The severe winter which happened in the year 1740, ob- 
liged him to keep long within his cottage, and having there 
no employment either for his body or hisuiiiid,he had once 
more recourse to his book of geometry : and having at 
length comprehended some of the leading principles, he 
procured a little box ruler and an old pair of compasses, on 
one point of which he mounted the end of a quill cut into a 
pen. With these instruments he employed himself inces- 
santly in making various geometrical figures on paper, to 
.illustrate the theory by a solution of the problems. He 
was thus busied in his cot till March, and the joy arising 
from the knowledge he had acquired was exceeded only by 
his desire of knowing more. 

He was now necessarily recalled to that labour by which 
alone he could procure himself food, and was besides with- 
out money to procure such books and instruments as were 
absolutely necessary to pursue his geometrical studies. 
However, with the assistance of a neighbouring artificer, he ■ 
p^oured the figures which he found represented by th^ dia- 
in his book, to be made in wood, and with these he 
work at every ‘interval of leisure, which now hap-, 
once a week, after divine service on a Sunday. 
He stitl in want of a new book, and having laid by a 
little suife for that purpose against the time of the fair, where 
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alone he had access to a bookseller’s shop, he made a puir- 
cfaase of three small volumes, from which he acquired a 
complete knowledge of trigonometry. After this acquit 
tiou he coiild not rest till he had begun to Study astronomy^; 
his next purchase, therefore, was an introduction to thatsci- 
ence, which he read with indefatigable diligence, and in- 
vented innumerable expedients to supply the want of pro- 
per instruments, in which he was not less successful thah 
Robinson Crusoe, who, in an island of which he Was the 
only rational inhafbitant, found means to supply himself not 
only with tlie necessaries but the conveniences of life. 

Daring his study of geometry and astronomy he had fre- 
quently met with the word fhilomphy, and this becamO c^orb 
and more the object of his attention. He conceived that it 
was the name of some science of great importance and ex- 
tent, with which he was as'yet wholly unacquainted; he be- 
came therefore impatient in the highest degree to get ac- 
quainted with philosophy, and being continually upon the 
xvatch for such assistance as oiFered, he at last picked up a 
book, called An Introduction to the Knowledge of God^ ofMan^ 
und of the Universe. In reading this book he was struck with 
a variety of objects that were equally interesting and new. 

But as this book contained only general principles, be 
went tp Dresden>and inquired among the. booksellers, who 
was the most celebrated authot that had written oh philoso- 
phy. By the booksellers he was fecorntnended to the Works 
of Wolfius, wrhtei) in the German language, and Wolfius 
having been^iuentioned in several books be had read^ as one 
of the mosfable men of his age, he readily took him for his 
guide in the regions of philosophy. 

I’be first purchase that Ije made of Wolfius’s WUfks was 
his Logic, and at this he laboured a full year, still attending 
to his other studies, so as not to lose what he had gaihed 
before. In this book he found himself referred to another, 
written by the same author, called Mathematical Princi- 
ples, as the fittest to give just ideas of things and facilitate 
the practice of logic, he therefore inquired after this book 
with a design to buy it; but finding it too dear for his finan- 
ces, he was obliged to content himself with an abridgment 
of it, which he purchased in the autumn of 1743. From 
this book he derived much, pleasure and much profit, and it 
employed him from October, 1743, to February, 1745. 

He thin proceeded to metaphysics, at which he laboured 
tiirihe October following, and he would fain have entered 
on th> study of physics, but his indigence was an insupem-t^ 
ble Impediment, and he was obliged to content himself wi^l| 
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this authors Morality, l^olitics, and Remarks on Metaphysics, 
which employed him till July, 1746; by this time he had 
Jscraped together a sum sufficient to buy the Physics, which 
*he had so earnestly desired, and this work he read twice 
within the yean 

^ '4honi this lime a dealer in old books sold him a volume 
of Wolfids^s Mathematical Principles at large, and the 
spheHcal trigonometry which he found in this book was a 
treasure, which be was very desirous to make his own. 
This, however, cost him incredible labour, and filled every 
moment that he could spare from his business and his sleep, 
for something more than a year. 

He proceeded to the study of KahrePs Law of Nature 
and Nations, and at the same time procured a little book on 
the terrestrial and celestial globes. These books, with a 
few that he borrowed, were the sources from which he de- 
rived* such a stock of knowledge, as is seldom found even 
^ a^mong those who have associated With the inhabitants of an 
* utijyersity^and h?Ld perpetual access tojmblic libraries. 

Mr. Hoffoian, doting Lhdwig^s rt^lndence at his hou^e, 
dressed him in hb own gown, with oCher proper babili- 
.mentsjahd be observes that this alteration of his dress had 
sufch an effect, that Hoffman could not conceive the manV 
accent or dialect to be the same, and he felt himself se- 
cretly inclined to treat him with more deference than when 
he was in his peasant’s dress, though the alteration was made 
in hfs presence and with his own apparel. 

It happened also that before Ludwig went home there 
’ was an eclipse of the sun, and Mr. Hoffman proposed to his 
guest that he should observe this phenomenon as an astro- 
nomeiv and for that purpose furnished him with proper in- 
istwnments. The impatience of Ludwig till the time of the 
eclipse is not to be expressed; he had hitherto been ac- 
quainted with the planetp,ry world only by books and a view 
of the heavens with the naked eye; he bad never yet looked 
through a telescope, and the anticipation of the pleasure 
which the new observation would yield him, scarcely suf- 
fered him either to eat or sleep; but it unfortunately hap- 
pened, that just before the eclipse came on, the sky became, 
cloudy, and continued so during the whole time of its con- 
tinuance. This misfortune was more than the philosophy 
.even of Ludwig could bear; as the cloud came looked 
bt it in the agony of a man that expected th^ dissolution 
^^natbre to fbllow; when it came oyer the sun, he stood 
in a ^onstfefrialion not to be described, and when he 
iVeW lbdl^cIipse' Wks past, hi$ disappointment and grief weire 
little short of distraction 
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Mr. HofFman soon after went in his turd to ?isit Mr. Lud- 
wig, and take a view of his dwelling, his library, his study, 
and his instruments. He found an old crazy cottage, the 
inside of which had been long blacked with smoke; the 
walls were covered with propositions and diagrams written 
.with chalk. In one corner was a bed, in another a cradle; 
and, under a little window at the side, three pieces of board, 
laid side by side over two trestles, made a writing table for 
the philosopher, upon which were scattered some pieces of 
writing paper, containing extracts oif books, various calcula- 
tions, and geometrical figures; the books which have been 
mentioned before, were placed on a shelf^ith the compas^ 
and ruler that have been described,, wiiich, with a wooden 
square and a pair of six-inch globes, constituted the library 
and mtisemn of the truly celebrated John Ludwiff. 

In this hovel he lived till the year 1754, and while he wa^ 
pursuing the study of philosophy at his leisure hours, he 
was indefatigable in his day labour as a poor peasant, some- 
times carrying a basket at his back, and sometimes driving a 
wheelbarrow, and crying such garden-stuff as he had to sell, 
about the village. In this state he was subject to frequent 
insults, such as patient merit of the unworthy takes,” anji 
be bore them without reply or any other mark either of re- 
senttraei^t , 9 r pooterap^.wben ^pse could not agree with 
him about the price of his cqmmb^iries used to turn from 
him with an air of 
clown, a s^^j^ dog. 

Mr. Hoffman, Vlien he disj^iss^ him 

,with lOOcrovP^^, which have fulfilled all bis wish^'and ma^ 
him the happiest man in the world: with this suifl|,^be & 
*JboiIt himself .a more commodious habitation in tbe midafe 
of his vineyaM, and furnished it with many moveables and 
'"Tutensils, of which he was, in great want, but above all, i^e 
has procured a very consider^^b^e addition to bis library, an 
article so essential to his happiness, tb^t he ’qcclared to Mr. 
Hoffman, he would not accept the whole province in which 
he lived upon condition that he should renounce his studies, 
.and that he had rather live on bread and water, than with- 
hold from his mind that food, which his intellectual hunger 
. perpetually required. 

1757, Sept 
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XIL Secret of ttie Fire-ealing Art. 

Mil. Urban, Ashhourn^ Derb. Jan. 20. 

Last spring Mr, Powell, the famous fire-eater^ did us the 
honour of a visit at this town; and, as he set forth in bis 
printed bills, that he had shewn away not only before most 
of the crowned heads in Europe, but even before the Royal 
Society of London, and was dignified with a curious and 
very ample simple medal, that, he said, was bestowed on him 
hr that learned body, as a testimony of their approbation, 
for eating what nobody else could eat, I was prevailed 
upon, at the ini}5ortunity of some friends, to go and see 
a sight tiiat so many great kings and philosophers had not 
thought below their notice. ' And, ! confess, though neither 
a superstitioirs nor an incurious man, I was not a little asto- 
nished at his wonderful perfdrinance in the fire-eating 
way. ■ ■ ■■■■ 

After many restless days and nights, and the profoundest 
researches irao the nature of things, I almost despaired of 
accounting for the strange phenomenon of a Imman and 
perishable creature eating red hot coals, taken indiscrimi- 
nately out of a large fire", broiling steaks upon his tongue, 
swallowing huge draughts of liquid fire iis greedily as a 
country squire does roftst beef and strong beer. Thought 
I to inysell'i very wisefy and logicaily^how can . the minor 
include the major ? How can that cl^tnent, which we are 
told is ultimately to devour .all things, be. devoured itself, 
as familiar diet, by a mortal m^n f Here I stuck, and here 
I might have stuck, as a very learned man says in another 
matter of great importance, if a thought had tiot darted into 
my mind, early one morning, as I lay between sleeping and 
waking, that I had, many years ago, read something of this 
kind in the Journal des B^avans. Like Archimedes I started, 
out of bed, and cried, I have found it out, I have it, 

rushing at the same time almost naked into my study^ where, 
in the 8th volume of that work, p. 282; 1 met with the fol- 
lowing anecdote: — . . ’ 

The secret of fire-eating was made pul^Hc by a servant 
to one Richardson, an Englishman, who shewed kin France 
about the year 1667, and was the first performer ^ Wie kind 
that ever appeared in Europe. It consists only in rubbing 
the hands, and thoroughly washing the mouth, lips, tongue, 
teeth, and other parts are to touch the fire, with pure 
spirit of sulphur. This 1mm and cauterizes, the epidermises 
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or upper skin, till it becomes as hard as thick leather,, andy 
every time the experiment is tried it becomes still easier; 
than before. But if, after it has been very often repeated;^ 
the upper skin should grow so callous and horny as to be-^ 
come troublesome, washing the parts affected with very 
warm water, or hot wine, will bring away all the shrivelled 
or parched epidermis. The flesh, however, will continue 
tender and unfit for such business till it has been frequently 
rubbed over again with the same spirit. 

This preparative may be rendered much stronger and 
more efBcacious, by mixing equal quantities of spirit of sul- 
phur, sal-ammoniac, essence of rofieuai^y, and juice of 
onions. 

The bad effecjts which frequently swallowing red-hot 
coals, melted sealing »wax, rosin, brimstone, and other cal- 
cined, ^and inflammable matter, might have bad upon his 
stomach, were prevented by drinking plentifully of warm 
water and oil, as soon as he left the company, till he had 
vomited all up again.’’ 

My author farther adds, f ^ that any person who is possessed 
of this secret, may safely walk over burning coals, or red- 
hot plough-shares/’ (as queen Emma is said to have done,) 
and fortifies his assertion by the example of blacksmiths 
and forgtemeii^ .^^ 'mapy such 

a degree of callosity, by often faandliDg.hot things, that they 

barjry i'glowmghar t£<f«r«af8e to the anvd 

in their naked hands, witbout hurt^” , 4* 

This anecdote was commiinicated to the author of the 
.Journal des SgaVansjby M. Pantbot, doctor of phyBic^pud 
member of the college at Lyons. 

Tavernier says in bis Voyages, that he met with a slave, 
who would suffer himself, for a small reward, to be hung 
round with heavy chains of iron red-hot, and that he would 
keep them on till they were quite cold, without the least 
apparent sense of pain. Thi6 slave must certainly have 
been acquainted with something more powerful than the 
preceding receipt to resist the strength of fire, as such a 
weight must considerably increase its activity, and conse^ 
qpently its penetration. 

Whether Mr. Powell will take it kindly of me thus to 
have published his secret, I cannot tell; but as he now 
begins to drop into years, has no children that I know of, 
and may die suddenly, or without making a will, I think it is 
a great pity so genteel an occupation should become one of 
the artes perdita^ as possibly it may, if proper care is not 
and tbejrefore hope, after this information, som^ 
' ’ T i 
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true-hearted Englishman will tain it up again, for the* ho- 
nour of his country, when he reads in the newspapers, 
ItesUrday dkd^ much lamented^ the famous Mr. PoweiL He 
was the best, if not the dnly^Jh'^e-eater in the worlds and it is 
greatly to be feared his art is dead with him. 

Before that fatal period, I would not, upon any account, 
be thought to encourage him to set up for himself or take 
the poor man’s coals out of Ms mouthy which ^re to be sure 
his daily bread; though he may be in the roean time pre- 
paring for it, without the least imputation of injustice or ill 
neighbourhood, by going through a regular course of sear- 
ings, and now and then a gentle scorch' ot two, to try how 
he can stand fire. 

I am, Sir, yours, &c* 

jp6xtb>yRjPHA<itr^ MnittmimBit 

I755i Feb. 



XIIL Experiments for preserving Water sweet 

Extracts of some trials made hy Stephen tialesy D.D. F.MSi. 
to keep water and fish sweet with liine^water^ 

April 9 , 1754 , He put into a s^veti-gallon task of water^ 
in the proportion of a pound to a hogsbei^a, some white 
marble lime, 

April 26, It tasted a little 6f the wood, and smelt some* 
what ill, and more so in July 27, when it was poured away. 

June 15, He put into an~I3-galloU cask 18 ounces of un^ 
slacked lime-stone from Shropshire. 

• June 25, The vyater was sweet, but tasted disagreeabljr 
of the cask, and was the same August 24; but O^tobleir 17;, 
the taste was somewhat worse, and NovemWf 12, s^mea 
to smell and taste putrid, but the prevailing wstife from 
the* cask. 

He put also Into a 9-gaIlon casfc .tWo oun6e^ of the same 
imsbcked lime-stone to a gtillo'rf, tod fotod % thueh the 
sathe all along as fortnhr. 

'With ehalk-IStt^at t#o pOhudfe tO ^ hogshead, it stunk 
‘touch, tod to ob So for four months; so that 

fee, witt not pfesefve Wateir 
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putr^faxstion, tbougb $tone-lime does in a gPfat 
^nd therefore may be very serviceable at s^. ' ' 

April 2, He put into a ^ilderkin, or 18 gallons of pu^^ 
pond water, a pound of native mineral sulphur in ^efea 
lumps. / ' 

April 26, Sweet; May 3, began manifestly to 
May 7, stunk much, and; wa^s ppured away. 

May 8, The kilderljcin scalded, it was filled again 

with the same pond watfr, an^ j^uflds of native mineral 
sulphur put into if. 

July 27, It was sweet; October ^7, wM discoloured, 
and in a very small degree foetid; November the 
Hence native mineral sulphur may be of ^rvke to 
serve water from great degrees of putrefaction at 

Dr. Alston having wrote him word, that found fish 
would continue sweet in lime-water 7 weeks and more: — 
April in, He put four gudgeons into white marble lime^ 
water; May 10, they were sweet, but the flesh pappy when 
boiled. May 22, they smelt sweet and felt firm, but in 
boiling dissolved like an anchovy. June 12, one of the 
gudgeons, though sweet and firm to the touch, dissolved in 
stone-lime-water, pnly milk-warm. 

^ iflUiif ig, ?pi^ll f^inn,^d,.were put into stone- 
lime-water; June 22, ^ 

handle, w^en Jilted, 25 , the 
fgtberjeel wa^ '|he\,sanae , ' 

Ip order to try limje, ?ihd 

had soaked into the pesh of the nsh whic^ Jban 4!? 

'ya.tep, had the qx^ality of thus dissolving the 

flesh in hoiling; he boiled a small eel, 

ton for ten ti^nutes, in stouMime -water, whbn they 

bodied enoughs an(| wcro of a degree of firmness, and 

not pappy. A Ii|;e in ^ell-water, was boiled 

enough in §:ye muiute^. 

Hence it ^^ars, })ift lipp W}» |h boiling so 
tdiort a time, dissojive the tp^tuye of ihe fie.sh info a pap, 
which must therefore be the effect of uufq^tid putrefaction. 
But lime-ewater, made of chalk-lime ha^ very’ little of att 
antiseptic quality ; for the year before, in the month of May, 
be put some gudgeons and an eel into common lime-water; 
and in seven days boiled one of the gudgeons, but found it 
too putrid to eat. After 28 days he boiled another, and it 
was boiled almost into indiscernible parts, which shews 
that it was much putrefied. Dr. Alston likewise informed 
him, that he put a piece of veal in^pounded or slacked 
atpne-Ume^ which in a week became tough and dry.. Hp 

T 4 
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therefore put a piece of veal from half to three-quarters of 
an inch thiclcj into chalk-lime on May ICLaad on the 3 1st 
of the same month it had a putrid smell, and was in the > 
middle red and raw, with a thin hard outside. 

Having communicated these trials to Dr. Pringle, (whose 
trials having been made with chalk-lime water, which is in 
common use in England, agreed with the last of Dr. Hales’s) 
he observed, that the difference between stone-lime-water 
and chalk-lime-water might probably consist in this: — the 
chalk, before calcination, being a highly septic substance, if 
some of its particles were not fully calcined, these, by 
mixing with the water, would impart to it some degree of a . 
putrefying quality, contrary to that virtue which the water 
receives from such parts asi are sufficiently burnt. That the 
same would be the case of shells, which are also septics, 
and therefore that the lime-water, made either of chalk or 
shells, wQ]dd prove more or less^antiseptic, or eveS continue 
peptic,, according te the degree^f ’calcination* lie added, 
that as afr his experiments iehmig to the antise|i^ic quality 
of lime-water were naade in a furnace, heated to the degree 
of human blood, to near 100 on Fahrenheit’s thermo-* 
meter, the uncalcine4 parts of the lime would, in that state, 
become more active in promoting putrefaction, than when 
the trials were made in cold water. 

And indeed it must be owned, that when apy experiments 
are made on medicinal subjects, out of the body, the nearer 
they can be made to the heat of the blood, and to other cir- 
cumstances, those substances must undergo in the first pas- 
sages, the more just the inferences will be, that are drawn 
from those experiments* 

In regard to that quality of lime-water, $n preserving fish 
longef sweet than flesh. Dr. Pringle took notice, that he 
doubted it was a common mistake, to account fish a more 
corruptible subsUnce than the flesh of land animals; for 
although fish might become sooner too stale ft«^teating, than 
most flesh meats, yet that fish did not so soon rise to a rank 
degree of putrefaction, as flesh, and therefore that the for^ 
mer would be kept longer tolerably sweet than tbe^ latfer| ’ 
by any kind of antiseptic. 

J755, 
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XIV. Prajposal to correct Spirituous Liquors with Vine^f* 

Mr. Urban, gS, * 1 755. 

The Bishop of Worcester, Dr. Hales, and several othere* 
have given sufficient proofs of the bad effects of drinking 
Spirituous liquors; and though on board our tnen-of-war, 
the sailors and marines are seldom allowed thena without 
being first mixed with about three times . the quantity of 
water, if I ain rightly informed, yet I bare good reason to 
believe, that if a proper quantity of vinegar was to be 
added to them, it woula still be the more efficacious to pre- 
vent the pernicious effects of the spirits, and would brace 
up their wealt fibres, and strengthen the stomach, and would 
also be of the greatest advantage in the hot countries, be of 
service in the sea scurvy, and prevent putrid and malignant 
fevers. 

I w^ould also remark that the virtues of vinegar were well 
known to the ancient Romans, who made vinegar and w ater 
the constant drink of their soldiers, which rendered them so 
strong and able to face their enemies; whereas our army is 
greatly enfeebled by the use of spirituous liquors alone. 

I have given one large spoonful of vinegar, mixed with 
four krge spew^nfuk of brandy, -and about three times as 
much water, have found it ; ve^ . refreshing* grateful to 
the taste, a)^ agreeable to theBtomach, and even in cases 
tvhere the s/tjOmach has been impaired by drinking spirhnous 
liquors, and could hardly retain any thing. . 

* I wish §ome gentleman of note would make some expe- 
riments of this method, and if it were found to succeed, 
would oblige our sailors, marines, and soldiers to use it; for 
whatever method would contribute to make our men more 
'strong and hardy, and more able to endure labour and fa- 
tigue, would certainly be of the greatest advantage to us, 
and more especially in time of war. 

ypurs, 

1755, Jug. N. 


XV. Maimer of batching Chickens in Egypt. 

This secret, which the Bermeans reveal to none but their 
cbUdrei)) consist not in the structure of the oven, but 
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the manner of managing the eggs when they are there. 
Each oven consists of two brick buiidings 9 feet high, 3S 
]ong^ and 12 broad, with a kind of passag^between them 3 
feet wide, closed up at each end by the walls which termw 
Bate the two bttilding^^ and arched over, forming a gallery 
of the same height 

The two byildings are divided by cross walls, each into a 
chambers, 9 feet high, and each chamber is again separated 
hori^oDtaJly into two by a very flat arch, perforated in the 
middle with an aperture 2 feet diameter; so that each 
building contains two ranges of chambers S feet high, the 
upper range communicating with the lower by these aper-.^ 
tores: the apartments, though not very commodious for the 
Bermeans that enter them, are very fit for supporting the 
degree of beat necessary to hatch the eggs, which. must be 
nearly 32 deg. above freezing on Beaumur's thermometer. 

The door to every one of Uiese chambers, above and hey 
low, is a round hole a foot and a half in diaineteir> whjeh 
forms a double range of QH^eym e^n either aide of the g^ly 
lery; and the door of the gallery iWf 1$ a 'hke hole, 
being the onlyentrance into the oven. 

The eggs are disposed in >the lower chambers, upon mats^ 
or beds of hair or hemp, and the door which communicates 
from each lower chamber to the gallery, is carefully closed 
up with a wadding of the same matter. The fire is JkindJed 
in the upper chambers, and the smoke, which passes into the 
gallery through the before-mentioned apertures, escapes 
■from thence by the holes in the arch, which .are carefully 
closed up as soon as tfce oven is become hot enough and the 
fire is extinguished. They burn neither wood nor coaljs, 
which would irjake too fierce a fire, but a mixture pf the 
dried dung of animals and straw^ 

from the time of putting out the fire in the oven,, part of 
fhe eggs are Removed into the upper chambers, 
though they are now useless, .as to their first office^ .becpm^ 
yet a commodious receptacle for the chickens when hatched, 
and suit better with the frequent visits which the Bermeana 
mak^ej^to turn tfie eggs, and* carefully pick opt, apxl»t|ike 
away "the rotten ones i the stinking vapour of which would 
Otherwise spoil fhe ro^fc,4MriiiiJthe young chickens, 

The requisite time for hatching each brood in the oven, 
as well as under the hen, is about 21 days; but as they 
keep up of -their pweiia;aista«iOO^^aogeiher, each 

oven can very well produce 8 broods of about 45,000 eggs each. 
The v||M4swp; ts^be mmiaf etrsetlt of the ovep, is la , 

4\xrm\i [tim 
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either perish, or turn to his own profit Eveiy thore^ 
fore, produces annually to its master 240,000 chickens, and 
the number of these ovens being 386, the whole number of 
chickens, exclusive of thos<^ which are allowed to the 
nager, amounts to 92,640,000. 

1755, Aug. 
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XVI. Absurdity of ehthtisiistic Pridtelif^ 

Mr. Urban, 

In the reign of King Henry VIIL prophecies and predic- 
tions were in great vogue, the study of astrology being theft 
in much esteem. Amongst other instances, one Bolton, whd 
was Prior of St. Bartholomew, in the city of London,^ a per- 
son of some learning, pretended to have found out by the 
stars, that a mighty deluge, at such a time, would drown the 
city of London, and being fully persuaded himself of the 
truth of this, he built a house at Harrbw'-on-the-Hill, and 
it with f^!li>visi6ns for a competent season, retired to 
it; bat the e^ent Bjot ani^w^rii^ the prediction, both he and 
his )aft betafoe the pnblic ri^yte df the fown. The Prior 
tvent upon a Science founded oh ho rSiUfmal principles ; but 
ftn hnonymous pamphlet voftehtes the authority taf one of the 
greatest of our astronomers. Dr. Halfey, for the iretnrn of a 
comet in 1758, which moving in the same lii^ with the eaftl^ 
in the same part of the line, must necessarily j^et it oh . 
fire. This now is an event that concerns the whole race of 
mankind, even the catastrophe of this terraqueous globe, 
and, therefore, I am willing to treat k with all imaginable 
sefionshess, as the author plainly designed it should. 

Your correspondents, GraticbPa and Wkchell, have she\^fi 
that the author df the pamphlet has committed a mistake, 
for that the comet, which according to the calculation of Dr. 
Halley will return A.D. 1758, is not the comet whose tra- 
jectory will coincide with the line .of the earth’s orbiL 
Moreover, that the comet expected in the year 1758, will 
never approach nearer the body of the earth than f9ur mil- 
lions of miles. I think it needful for you, Mr. Urban, tb 
ifepeat it once more in your Magazine, that the author of the 


^ Spud’s Hiiitory, 10^, 
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pamphlet has run into this error, that so every one, into whose 
hands this pamphlet may fall, those especially who may have 
overlooked the notices of your correspondents above men- 
ttuiied, may be assured of it And this, Sir, is the more ne- 
cessary, because, as it appears, many ignorant people, un- 
skilled in the science of astronom}', and withal of timorous, 
or rather very fearful dispositions, have been extremely un- 
easy upon this account. Whereupon I cannot but Observe, 
that authors who throw out such important particulars as 
these, though it be done with the best design in the world, 
should be very sure on -their hand, before they alarm us 
with their notices, lest the subjecting of westk minds to 
groundless panics, should contribute to embitter their lives, 
which has something in it very cruel, and even criminal. 

But since> Sir, I am embarked on this subject, I will, 
with your leave, add a few words more upon it. It is 
agreed, that this world is not eternal ; that it shall some 
i:ime be destroyed* by fire, and possibly, l?ut not certainly, 
by a comet. ^ But whedier the comet, vv%ose return is ex- 
.pected, A.D. 2255, will effect it or not, I think is very un- 
certain. For not to mention, that the end of this world may 
be sooner,, for ought w’e know, the period or year of this 
comet being not less than 575 solar years, an observator 
cannot have had experiences enow', repeated at due dis- 
tances, to ascertain the return of it to a year, especially 
considering the irregularity which is known to attend the 
motion of these eccentrical bodies. Besides, the scriptures 
of the New Testament every where represent the final con- 
summation of ail things, as a point of knowledge entirely 
hidden from man, and, I presume, for the same reason as the 
day of our death is concealed from us; but it would no lon- 
ger remain a secret, were it to depend on the known revo- 
lution of a comet. ^ No one, therefore, ought to rely, in this 
weighty manner, on the calculation of the acutest astrono- 
mer, but rather refiect, on the other hand, 1st, That he 
knows not how soon this event may happen ; and 2dly, that 
ip him tbe day of bis death is in' effect the day of judgment, 
igiace, according to the doctrine of this Protestant church, 
tree falls so it must lie. A reflection, which if it be con- 
$ 1 *^ red withal, to. how many real disasters, without having 
ieppufse to any imaginary ones, the life of map i^/daily ex- 
pps^i^ill be abundantly sufficient for the pmrpdse of true 
relf^%|tit kj to make men think on the judgment of the 
greatiday ;*and therefore there is hO occasion to" unsettle 
thehr minds by at^y itpreasonable, and at the same time, 
jgroundless fear$, wtsich they teud^so greatly to distract 
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them, instead of doing them any service^ are likely fo; the 
end to do thetn a great deal of harm* 

Yours, &c. “ f 

1756, Feb. Paul GmsECt. 


XVIL Br. Hales’s melhod of obtaining fresh Sea-water* ; 

The effect of causing an incessant shower of air to ascend 
through tiie boiling liquor a still, to my surprise, I found 
to be very considerable. The method I used was by means 
of a flat round tin box, six inches diameter, and m inchand 
a half deep ; which is placed at the bottom of the still on 
four knobs half an inch high, to make room for the liquor lo 
spread over the whole bottom of the still* The mouth of the 
still being too narrow for the tin box to enter, which sliould 
be as wide as the bottom of the still, it may be divided into 
tw'O parts with a hinge at one side, and a clasp at the other, 
to fix it together when in the still., Tlie air pipe which passes 
through the head of the still, will help to keep the air-box 
from moving to and fro by the motion of the ship, or threje 
or four small spurs may be fixed to the sides of the air-box, 
and reach lo the sides of the still* The cover and sides of 
the air-box were punched full of veiy siqall holes, a quarter 
of an inch distant from each other. On the middle of the 
lid was fixed a nosle, above half an inch wide^ fitted to re- 
ceive, to put on, and take off the lower end of the tin 
which was 20 inches long> and passed through a hole 
'head of the still. Four inches of the upper end of tbia pipe 
were bent gibbet-fashion, almost at rightangles to the upright, 
in order to the uniting it with the enlarged nose of a pair of 
bellows, by means of a short calf-skin pipe. This tin air- 
box, and many more, were m^de by Mr. Tedway, tinman, 
against the Mews Gate, Charing Cross*; , 

The double bellows were bound fast to a frame atth?^ 
upper part of the iron nose,’ and at ^the lower handle, lo 
work them more commodiously. And that the upper bait of 
the double bellows may duly rise and fall, in order to cauj*e 
a constant stream of air (besides .the usuai contracting spiral 
springs withm side), several fiat weights of lead must he lawl 
on the upper purl of the bellows near the luindip, with a pole 
in their middle, to fix them on an upright iron pin, fastened 
on the bellows ; so the weights may be commodiously put 
on or taken off, according to the difierent depths of water m 
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tbe stiJL Thus,- jf the ^epth of the water in the still be 
inches from the surface of the depressed water in tbe air- 
box, then the pressure of the included air against the upper 
part of the bellows, will be equal to that of a body of water 
a foot deep, and as broad as the inner surface of that board. 
It will therefore be requisite to add or take off weights ac- 
cording to the different depths of the water in the still, at 
different periods of the same distillation. Where the stills 
are fixed in ships, the air may be conveyed to them from the 
bellows through a small leathern pipe, distended with spiral^ 
coils of wire, or bamboo canes, or broad* small wooden pipes, 
like hollow fishing rods. 

The quantity of water distilled in a given time by this way 
of continual ventilation, is, at a medium, more than double 
of the usual distillation. It is to be hoped, therefore, that 
so considerable an increase will be of great benefit to navi- 
gation, and save much fire.. 

By ventilation with a 50-gallon still, 240 gallons, or a ton 
and 24 gallons, may be distiUed in 20 hours, with little more 
than two bushels of coals, allowing for the time of heating 
the still full of cold .water. A ton in 24 hours will more than 
suffice for a 60 gun ship with 400 men, and larger may have 
.proportionably larger stills. Ten-gallon stills will produce 
120 gallons in 20 hours, and 5* gallon ones, 64 gallons. 

Dr. Butler proposes pouring in more sea-w’ater through a 
-£00001 fixed in the head of the still, when more than half 
has been distilled off, whereby it will soon acquire a distil- 
ling heat, adding chalk in such proportion as shall be found 
requisite. The funnel hole must be stopped with a cotk, 
or small copper pjate, turning on and off upon a pin. 

The waste of fuel will#be less in proportion in lar^e, than 
in small stills, and the wider the still head is, so much the 
more liquor will be distilled.. 

It is of great importance to keep all parts of the still clean 
andffree from rust, or verdigrease of the copper. 

Now supposing, that in a 60 gun ship, the 110 tons of 
water for four months use, were distilled at the expense of 
three bushels of coals per ton, this would take 9 cbaldrops^ 
or about 13 J tons weight, or 94 J tons less than tbe 110 tons 
iof store-water, and allowing 24 J tons for the still-water daisks 
and coals, there will be 70 tons weight of stowage saved 
thereby. 
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XVIIL for sweetening ill-tasted Milk and stmking 

Water by Ventilation, &c, by Dr. Hales* ' , 

The method of blowing lowers of air up through liquors, 
will be of considerable use in several other respects as well 
as distillation* 

August 2S, four quarts of ill-tasted milk, from a coir 
which had fed 48 hours ^tpon cabbage leaves, drinking veriv 
little water in that' time, were put into a leaden vessel, 
which was heated in a large boiler, whereby the milk was 
kept scalding hot, then in ten minutes ventilation it was 
perfectly cured of its ill taste. 

Three gallons of stinking Jessop’s well water were v^- 
tilated. On the first blowing, the smell of the ascending 
•vapours was very offensive, which abated much in five 
minutes. In twenty minutes the water was sweet both ki 
smell and taste. 

July 20, three gallons of stinking sea-water were ven** 
tilated. In five minutes it was much sw'eetened, and no ill 
smell in the ascending air, though at first it was very offen- 
sive. At the end of ten minutes it had a small degree of ill 
taste; after twenty minutes, no ill taste or smell It frothed 
near a foot high during part of the ventilation, which was 
' from the bitumen, &c* 

* It is to be suspected that the stinking water which is 
df^unk in ships may promote that putrid distemper, the 
'Scurvy, as well as some others; and that putrid waters in 
marshy countries may be the cause of agues, as well as the 
putrid air they breathe. This method, therefore, of sweetew- 
ing stinking water by blo\ying showers of air up through it, 
must be very beneficial 

Live fish may well be carried many miles by blowing now 
and then fresh air up through the water, without the trouble 
of changing the water; for this ventilation will ' not only 
keep the water sweet, but also enrich it with air, which is 
iiecess«^ry for the life of fishes; but slinking water will pre- 
sently kill fish. 

Much of the oil may be got out of tar- water by blowing 
tip showers of air through it when scalding hot, for 15 or 20 
‘ minutes, the longer the better ; the less volatile and more 
salutary add remaining. 

1756^ March, 
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XIX. Anecdote of the late Duke of Montague. 

Mr. Urban, 

W E have often been atndsed with stories of the whims and 
frolics that great men have exercised upon little ones to the 
no small astonishment and perplexity of the said little men, 
and the unspeakable delight or themselves and their com- 
pany. The late Duke of JWontague was remarkable for 
these achievements of wit and humour, which he conducted 
with a dexterity and address peculiar to himself. I send 
.you an account of one of them for the entertainment of 
your readers, though I doubt whether there is one among 
them all to whom it will give as much pleasiu'e as it gave 
his grace. 

Soon after the conclusion of the late peace he had oh-* 
served, that a middle-aged man, in something like a military 
dress, of which the lace was much tarnished and the' cloth 
worn thread-bare, appeared at a certain ^our in the Park, 
walking to and fro in the Mall* with a kind .of monrpful so- 
lemnity, or ruminating by himself on one of. the benches, 
without taking any more notice of the gay crowd that was 
moving before him, than of so many emmets on an ant-hill, 
or atoms dancing in the sun. 

This man the duke singled out as likely to be a fit object 
for a frolic. He began, therefore, by making some inquh’y 
concerning him, and soon learned that he was an unfortunate 
poor creature, who having laid out his whole stock in the 
purchase of a commission, had behaved with great bravery 
in the war, in hopes of preferment •, but upon the conclusion 
of the peace had been reduced to starve upon half-pay. 
This the duke thought a favourable circumstance for his 
purpose ; but hfe learned, upon farther inquiry, that the cap- 
tain having a wife and several children, had been reduced 
to the* necessity of sending thein down into Yorkshire ; 
whither he constantly transmitted them one moiety of his 
half-pay, which would not subsist them nearer the metro- 
polis, and reserved the other moiety to keep himself upon 
the spot, where alone he could hope for an opportunity of 
obtaining a more advantageous situation. These parti^uje^rs 
sdforded a new scope fpr the duke’s genius, and he imme- 
diately began his operations. 

After some time, when every thing had, been prepared, 
he* watched an opportunity as the captain 'was sifting alone, 
buripd in his speculations oa a bench, to send his gentleman 
to him^ith bis compliments, and an invitation to dinner the 
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r»ext day. The duke having placed himself at a convenient 
distance, saw his messenger approach without being per- 
ceived, and begin to speak without being heard ; he saw his 
intended guest start at length from his reverie, like a man 
frightened out of a dream, and gaze with a foolish look of 
wonder and perplexity at the person that accosted him, * 
without seeming to comprehend \yhat he said, or to believe 
his senses when it was repeated to him till he did. In short, 
he saw with indnite satisfaction all that could be expected 
in the looks, behaviour, and attitude, of a man addressed in 
so abrupt and unaccountable a manner; and as the sport de- 
pended upon the man’s sensibility, be discovered so much 
of that quality on striking the first stroke, that he promised 
himself success beyond his former hopes. He was told,, 
however, that the captain returned thanks for the honour 
intended him, and would wait upon his grace at the time 
appointed. 

When be came, the duke received him with particular 
marks of civility, and taking him aside with an air of great 
secrecy and iznportance, told him that he had desired the 
favour of his company to dine chiefly upon the account of 
a lady, who had long had a particular regard for him, and 
had expressed a great desire to be in his company, which, 
her situation made it impossible for her to accomplish, with- 
out the assistance of a friend ; that having learned these 
particulars by accident, he had taken the liberty to 
bring them together, and added, that he thought such an 
act of civility, whatever might be the opinion pf the world, 
could be no imputation upon his honour- During this dis- 
course, the duke enjoyed the profound astonishment and 
various changes of confusion that appeared in the captain’s 
face, who, after he had a little recovered himself, began a 
speech with great solemnity, in which the duke perceived 
he was labouring to insinuate in the best manner he could, 
that he doubted whether he was not imposed upon, and 
whether he ouglit not to resent it; and therefore to put aa 
end to his^ difficulties at once, the duke laid hiS hand upon 
liis breast, and very devoutly swore, that he told him 
nothing that he did not believe upon good evidence to 
he true. 

. When word was brought that dinner was served, the cap- 
tain entered i\\e dining-room with great curiosity and won- 
der, but his. wonder was unspeakably increased when he saw 
at the table his own wife and children- The duke had begun 
his frolic by sending for them out of Yorkshire, and had as 

VOL. m. 
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much, if not more, astonished the lady than he had her 
husband, to whom he took care she should have no oppor- 
tunity to send a letter. 

It is much more easy to conceive than to describe a meet- 
ing so sudden, unexpected, and extraordinary : it is sufS- 
cient to say that itatforded the duke the highest entertain- 
ment, who at length, with much difficulty, got his guests 
<^uietly sealed at his table, and persuaded them to fall to, 
without thinking either of yesterday or to-morrow. It hap- 
pened, that soon after dinner was over, word was brought 
to the duke, that his lawyer attended about some business 
by his grace’s order. The duke, willing to have a short 
truce with the various inquiries of the captain about his 
family, ordered the lawyer to be introduced, who pulling out 
a deed that the duke was to sign, was directed to read it, 
with an apology to the company for the interruption. The 
lawyer accordingly began to read, when, to complete the 
adventure, and the confusion and astonishment of the poor 
captain and his wife, the deed appeared to be a settlement 
which the duke had made upon them of a genteel sufficiency 
for life. Having gravely heard the instruments read, without 
appearing to take any notice of the emotion of his guests, 
he signed and sealed it, and delivered it into the captain’s 
hand, desiring him to accept it without compliment, for, 
said be, I assure 3 ;ou it is the last thing I would have done^p 
if I had thought I could have emploj^ed my money or my 
time more to my satisfaction any other way. 

I7d6y JpriL " 


XX. Toads found in Slones. 

Mr. Urban, Ramsai/, March lO. 

Your correspondent, in your Magazine for last Febru.ary, 
relates a story, which he calls a strange one, and that he 
will not take upon him to determine how much of it is true, 
viz. tl>at in sawing a block of marble, or, as he supposes^ 
of free-stone, a living toad was found in the cavity. 

However, to put the possibility of the fact beyond all 
doubt, I wHl relate a story of the same sorti which hap- 
pened about the year 1743, when I lived at Wisbech, in 
the Isle of, Ely, and which I saw with my own eyes. Mr. 
Charlton, a stone-cutter, who lived at the bottom of mj 
yard next the river, came up to my house, and desired me 
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to walk down to his shop, and he would shew me a great 
curiosity. The marble was just sawn asunder as I got there, 
and a living toad of a more than ordinary size was lodged 
in the middle of the block: The cavity was pretty near in 
the sh’diye of the toad, but something larger than the animal' 
itselK The cavity, to the best of my remembrance, was oP 
a dusky yellow colour, but the toad itself was snrroimded, 
exclusive of the cavity, -with several inches of clear, solid 
marble, on both sides. He seemed healthful and well, and 
not at all the worse for his long confinemenU This is the 
naked fact, which I am fully satisfied of from my own 
knowledge, and I appeal to Mr. Charlton, now living at 
Wisbech, for the truth of it* 

The fact itself is undeniable, though I am not able to say 
what satisfactory account a philosopher can give for so 
strange an appearance. I have myself often reflected upon 
it, and endeavoured to solve the question, but confess my 
inability. Sometimes I have imagined there might be dif- 
ferent species of these animals, though this that I saw had 
all the appearance and complexion ot a common toad. I 
presume, if a toad was put into an exhausted receiver, and 
the air drawn from him, he would die like other animals, 
though 1 never knew the experiment tried. I should be 
glad if any of your learned correspondents can solve this 
difficulty, viz. How it was possible for this toad to have 
jived, as he must have doiieior several years, to all appear- 
ance, without either food or air ? 



